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PREFACE. 



Th8 following little tale was prepared and planned, and 
the greater part of it was written, while Europe was still 
at peace, apparently without eren a threatening of any 
serioQS rapture. My aim was simply to write a historical 
tale of the First French Empire, without a thought of 
reference io the present. A few weeks ago, nothing 
could have heen further removed in character, than the 
present year and the time of Napoleon the Great. Since 
then, startling changes have taken place. Europe is now 
seething with war and with rumours of war, — ^the results 
of which none can foretell. 

I should he sorry, however, were it to be imagined 
that any remarks in the book were deliberately designed 
in reference to the present time. A simple little his- 
torical story is still all I would claim to have written, 
and any criticisms passed upon the actions of the First 
Napoleon, or his ministers, are intended simply and 
aoiely for them^ and for no one else. 

My aim has been to present a faithful sketch of 
England and France, as they existed in those days, both 
nnder a political and under a social aspect. At each 
period of the twelve years, I have endeavoured to enter as 
much as possible into the general spirit of the time. For 
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this purpose, I have examined subsequent histories less 
than the publications — the magazines, newspapers, and 
travels — of the period, as a rule merely referring to the 
former for confirmation of facts. 

It is singular how little is to be found in history 
concerning the dhenus. The subject is usually dis- 
missed in a dozen lines. With regard to the treatment 
of the English detenus and prisoners in France, I have 
been chiefly indebted to three books, — 

'* A Picture of Yerdun, or the English Detained in 
France, from the Portfolio of a Ditenu ; '* published 1810. 

"Narrative of a Forced Journey through France and 
Spain as a Prisoner of War, in the years 1810 to 1814." 
By Major- General Lord Blayney ; published 1814. 

'<The Beal State of France in 1809.'' By Charles 
Sturt ; published 1810. 

The exact agreement, in almost every particular, of 
these three separate and independent narratives, is very 
remarkable. 

A large number of the incidents described in the story 
are facts. Among these may be included the death of 
the young midshipman at Yerdun, in consequence of his 
captivity; the extortion practised upon Arthur Suther- 
land, and the results of its publicity ; the presentation of 
ft petition to the Emperor ; the heroism and endurance 
of Lieith Conyngham in the Peninsula ; together with all 
events or descriptions connected with the war, the French 
Commandants, the state of feeling in England and France, 
and the habits and customs of the times. 

I am anxious lest I should not have done full justice 
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to the kindness and conrtesy of a large body of the 
French people, as displayed towards the prisoners. 
While Napoleon and his ministers cannot be too severely 
blamed, for the severities practised and permitted to be 
practised upon them, by the Commandants and the 
gendarmerie^ not a dkenu writes on the subject, withoat 
acknowledging with gratitude the sympathy and polite- 
ness shown to them by the inhabitants of France. 

In conclusion, I can only express a hope that my 
little book may be read in a kindly and lenient spirit, 
its many shortcomings excused, and its many faults 
forgiven. My aim has at least been to keep close to 
the truth, and to write in a moderate and impartial 
spirit. If it may afford to others a tithe of the pleasure 
in reading, which it has afforded to myself in wting, 
I shall be well content. 



August, 1870. 
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CHAPTER I. 



** And you intend to go, Stanhope ! You are fully re- 
solved I After all my warnings, all my entreaties, you 
are still determined on this rash measure," said Miss 
Maria Conyngham, her sharp sallow features and thin 
high voice expressive of dire foreboding. 

'' Certainly I am. Frances and I entirely agree as to 
the necessity of the move." 

"With the positive certainty of war breaking out 
between the two countries in the course of a few days." 

" Oh, aunt Maria, I hope it has not come to that," ex- 
claimed a young lady present — a pretty fair girl of about 
twenty, with soft delicate features and pure pink and white 
complexion. " You don't think it has, do you, papa ?" 

** Hardly ; though affairs are no doubt in an unsatis- 
factory state." 

"The certainty of war," emphatically repeated Miss 
Conyngham. " Not a shadow of doubt about the matter. 
Think of the king's message to the Houses of Parliament, 
on the eighth of last month. Think of Lord Whitworth's 
interview with Bonaparte. It does not look much like 
peace, when Bonaparte could be in such a passion as to 

1 
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raise his cane, and Whitworth could lay his hand on his 
sword. Didn't Talleyrand declare that Bonaparte would 
consider our refusal to evacuate Malta as a recomme9ce- 
ment of hostilities ? And will England ever consent to 
evacuate Malta in the present state of affairs ? " 

** Probably not. But if war were to be declared to- 
morrow, I do not see that it would at all affect the ques- 
tion of our going/' calmly responded General Conyngham. 

** Stanhope 1 " was all that the lady had breath to 
ejaculate. 

** I do not. Allix is ill, and must be looked after. If 
war is imminent, that only renders it the more important 
that Nerissa should not travel alone." 

** It is George Greville's business, not yours." 

** Impossible. He may at any time be called upon to 
join his ship." 

** Then why take Frances with you ? " 

** It is her wish, and change of scene always does her 
good. Nerissa will take all fatigue off her hands." 

** Allix was exceedingly imprudent to go abroad, and 
fall ill, at such a time. Exceedingly imprudent." 

** No use discussing that now," said the General, rising. 
He paused a moment, as he passed his daughter's chair, 
and laid his hand on her head with a gravely caressing 
gesture. "Don't trouble yourself, Hilda; " for she looked 
distressed. 

**Papa, Allix would never have gone, if he had ima- 
gined its causing any anxiety," said Hilda wistfully. 

** Allix could not possibly foresee his own illness. You 
need not be anxious, my child. We shall probably find 
him already better ; and if all is well, you will soon see 
us at home again." 

<<Yes, if!" portentously uttered Miss Conyngham. 
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But if, on the contrary, war should break out before 
you set foot in England, imagine the consequences. 
Why, you might all be entangled in some desperate en- 
gagement in the Channel, and every one of you might be 
shot." 

The comers of the General's handsome mouth quivered 
slightly, but a laugh would have caused deep offence, and 
he merely replied, ** I hope not," as he turned to quit the 
room. 

** Now, if you had only used your influence over Allix 
with a little common sense, Hilda, things might have been 
very different, " sighed Miss Conyngham. 

Hilda blushed brightly. ** Aunt Maria, how could I ? 
What could I have done ? There was no reason why 
Allix should not go to Paris.'* 

** No reason ! No reason why he should not go and lay 
himself up like this, only two months before his wedding- 
day ? Preposterous I I have no patience with such 
imprudence. If I were your father, I would leave him to 
manage for himself. I have no doubt at all that Nerissa 
will take the fever." 

** It is not infectious, aunt." 

** Doctors never allow that any iUness is infectious — 
not they. If it is not infectious, how did Allix catch it ? 
I have not a doubt on the matter myself. You know 
nothing at all about it, Hilda, — nothing at all." 

Hilda wisely remained silent, and was rather relieved 
by the entrance of her eldest brother, who had been 
spending two or three nights at home. He was a lieu- 
tenant in the regiment of Guards, then stationed in 
London — a tall slight young man, with peculiarly graceful 
ease of manner. It must be confessed that there was 
more of the student than the warrior in his broad forehead, 
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and refined features, and long dark eyes, with their soft 
serious expression. But appearances are occasionally de- 
ceptive, and it might possibly be the case in the present 
instance. 

** Where have you been all this time, Leith ? ** demanded 
Miss Conyngham, who could not yet realize that he was 
no longer a boy, and no longer subject to her control — ^if 
indeed he^ ever had been, except with a species of cour- 
teous voluntary submission. 

** Different places, aunt." 

** Where in particular ? " she persisted. 

" I went to see if I could do anything to assist you 
and Nerissa in your preparations, but I found no one at 
home." 

'' No ; Nerissa has gone to execute some shopping. I 
came here. My conscience will not allow me to help for- 
ward this imprudent plan. I wonder yours will allow you 
to do so either." 

** My conscience is very easy on that score," he replied 
smilingly. 

** I do really believe, Leith, that if you had honestly set 
your face against this wild-goose scheme from the first, 
we should have heard no more about it." 

** You ascribe a good deal to my influence. But even 
if it really were so, aunt Maria, I could not have acted 
otherwise. Allix is in no state to be left to the care of 
strangers." 

** Oh no," said Hilda, in a lower voice. **I shall be so 
thankful when they are with him." 

** That is all you think about," said Miss Conyngham 
drily. " Nothing in the world but Allix." 

** Very natural if it were so," Leith observed. 

** If it were ! I tell you it is. Not one word docs she 
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say to dissaade her parents or Nerissa from taking a 
journey into a land which will soon be an enemy's 
country ;— =-mind, Leith, an enemy's country." 

** Aunt Maria, how can I ? *' Hilda asked, half choked. 
** Allix has no one to nurse him." 

"And war will break out in a week," pursued Miss 
Conyngham mercilessly. 

** Hardly so soon," said Leith. ** There are usually a 
few preliminaries to be gone through. Ha ! here comes 
Churchill. I thought we should see him to-day." 

A remarkably tall young man, broad and massive in 
frame, entered the room as he spoke, with the free and 
easy air of one at home. He had a square solid clever 
head, rugged features, which were nevertheless not want- 
ing in a certain manly comeliness, and blunt yet gentle- 
manly manners. His history was rather singular. Though 
scarcely yet four-and-twenty, he stood absolutely alone in 
the world. His father had died in his infancy. Of five 
brothers, three of whom were in the army and two in the 
navy, none now remained alive. One was killed in the 
famous battle of the 1st of June ; two fell in Holland ; 
one was taken ill at Malta, on his way to join Sir Balph 
Abercrombie's army in Egypt, barely surviving long 
enough to reach English shores ; the fifth sank under 
yellow fever in the Bay of Honduras, and the death of his 
mother soon followed. Churchill held the same rank as 
Leith, in the same regiment of Guards. 

But no one would have imagined from intercourse 
with Baymond Churchill, that he had endured such an 
accumulation of bereavements. There was not much of 
natural melancholy in his temperament. He was a 
thorough soldier — cheerful, alert, decided, little disposed 
to dwell upon past trials, and ever ready for present work. 
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There might be a want of softneaEi and tendemesa is his 
character, yet those who knew him beat decided th&t 
even these qualities were not lacking, although perhaps 
Mmiewhat too deeply bwied. 

" How do, Miss Conyngham ? " he said briefly, shaking 
bande first with the elder lady, and then with the younger. 
He ga2ed dubiously at Hilda's flushed cheeks and tearful 
eyes, Tery pretty she looked, with her glossy light 
brown hair gathered np at the back of her head into a 
knot, from which depended several curb, A fillet of blue 
ribbon kept stray locks from wandaring over her face. 
She was dressed for the evening in white moslin, 
modssUv and gracefally, thongh the fashion of the day, 
in its extreme, was neiUier modest nor graceful, as m 
&et eitremes never are. Her rather close-fitting sleeves 
deseendod almost to the elbows, leaving bare the re- 
munder of the round fair arms. A bright silk cord was 
factraied round her waist, which was not then worn un- 
becomindy short, as it so soon aftsrwarda became. 

Baymond Chnrchill stood a moment in perplexed 
Eilenee, and then said, — 

" So iH news of Gaptun Greville, I hope ? " 

" Sothing fceBh," Leith answered for her. " Ws shall 
not &sl anxions, so soon as hs is in proper hands." 

" Aje ; yonr travelling party leaves soon ? " 

"Tbe dxy after to-morrow." 

"And Oni nice little Phsmie Oreville will be here? I 
e my acquaintance. I like the child, 
r affectation about bar." 
- like Captain CburchUI to fall in 
i--Jaaiper«d nnfcomed child of ten," 
-y aod voice bom the finthesi win- 
- I k*^ yon viU many ber as soon 
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as possible, and take her ofif onr hands — ^that is all I have 
to say." 

"How do yon do, Corbyn ? I did not see yon;"'and 
Captain Churchill crossed the room to the invalid wheel- 
chair, which was almost concealed by the window cur- 
tains. Corbyn gave his hand, but with no appearance of 
cordiality. He was a short, thin, stunted, high-shouldered 
lad of about fifteen. The expression of his hard restless 
black eyes was not pleasant. 

" Thank you. I never want any one to see me. When 
do you intend to marry Phemie ?'* 

** There are two sides to that question. And it would be 
advisable to wait till she is a little older," said Churchill, 
in his short decided tones. 

"You'll be older too, then." 

** So I imagine." 

" I don't envy you your future wife." 

** That's an advantage. It would be a pity to quarrel 
about her," said Churchill, with a good tempsr which 
annoyed Corbyn, inasmuch as he considered it a con- 
cession to his weakness. 

** You had better not ask me to the wedding. I would 
rather not see it. Phemie will look so ferociously ugly in 
a bridal veil. I can't think what makes Hilda want her 
for a bridesmaid." 

"But, Corbyn dear," remonstrated Hilda, "Phemie is 
realJy neither ugly nor ill-tempered." 

" Oh, isn't she ? Your opinion differs from mine." 

"And yours from mine," said Captain Churchill. 
"Never be caustic when you speak of a fair lady, Corbyn, 
however young she may be," he added, with a bluntness 
which Corbyn did not relish. 

An indistinct growl was all the answer vouchsafed, and 
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Miss Gonyngham seized this opportunity to revert to the 
subject which lay uppermost in her thoughts. 

** Captain Churchill, do tell mo — ^now surely you will 
agree with me — is it not very unsafe for them to venture 
abroad just now ?" 

*' Unsafe?" 

" Yes ; with war breaking out between the two coun- 
tries. Breaking out. Captain Churchill !" 

'' I suppose it will come to that in the end ; but there* s 
time for a trip across the Channel and back." 

" Any day, any hour, there may be a declaration of 
war. You know that there may, Captain Chmxhill. You 
cannot deny it. And what will they do then ? " 

Churchill raised his eyebrows slightly. ** Make a little 
more haste about returning, I suppose. They might have 
to come round by Hamburgh. But the negotiations will 
last a while longer." 

** Do you suppose that there is the slightest prospect of 
their ending peacefully ? Do you, Leith ?" 

"I hope not I " came simultaneously from the two. 

" You hope not ? " incredulously repeated Miss Conyng- 
ham. 

'* Anything rather than that England should submit to 
be browbeaten by Bonaparte, as she has been during the 
last few months," said Leith, with a sparkle in his eyes 
rather at variance with their usual gentleness of ex- 
pression. 

" Aye ; the country is fairly roused at last," added 
Churchill. ^* Meek submission and tame remonstrances 
on the part of Government won't go down with the people 
any longer. Popular indignation is too strong to be re- 
pressed. The Malta question alone would inevitably 
cause a rupture, even without the help of Sebastiani's 
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insulting report, and Bonaparte's disgraceful behaviour 
to Lord Whitworth at the Tuileries. And then he must 
needs go and publicly assert that * England cannot con- 
tend singly with France.* Ha, let him try, that's alll " 

"Then you do think war inevitable?'* said Miss 
Conyngham, her thin tones sounding in singular contrast 
with the Captain's deep energetic voice. **That is just 
what I say, and no one will attend to me. Your father 
and mother are fairly crazy, Leith, to choose to go abroad 
at such a time." 

" There is no choice in the question, aunt," said Leith 
rather coldly. ** It is a matter of necessity. I would go 
at once myself, if I could be absent from London just 
now." 

" It would be hardly fair to expect an old soldier like 
the General to be kept at home by an unreasonable fear, 
Miss Conyngham,'* remarked Churchill. 

"Unreasonable I I am much obliged to you, Captain 
Churchill," said the lady, with all her bristles up, and 
Miss Conyngham had a fair share of those important 
weapons. 

"Not unreasonable for you, of course, only it would 
be for General Conjoigham," explained Churchill, with 
rather clumsy politeness. 

" I am very much obliged to you," repeated Miss Co- 
nyngham, drawing up her head. " I see now what my 
opinion is worth. Hilda, I am sorry to say I cannot wait 
any longer, so you will please to inform your mother that 
I have been." 

" I would call her down to you at once, aunt Maria, 
but she was so tired with overlooking arrangements, that 
I am sure she ought to rest." 

" Of course. Pray do not make any apologies, Hilda. 
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I am exceedingly sorry to have missed seeing her, but 
that is of little importance to any one but myself. No 
doubt we shall meet to-morrow. Good-bye." And having 
with hasty fingers replaced her bonnet, Miss Conyng- 
ham took up her gloves, bowed stiffly to Churchill, and 
was gone, Leith accompanying her out of the room. 

"Have I oflfended?" asked Churchill, slightly dis- 
mayed. ** Eeally I had no intention." 

** You could not help it,'* said Hilda, smiling. ** Only 
you must never hint again at the possibility of aunt 
Maria's ever doing or saying an unreasonable thing." 

" And is she going to stay with you during the absence 
of General and Mrs. Conyngham ? " 

** Yes, — she and Phemie will come to the house early 
the day after to-morrow. It is best so; and I really 
hope the change may do mamma good. She has been 
far from well all the winter, but I think she will be better 
for this." 

" Aye, in spite of Miss Conyngham's predictions. Does 
she really always take offence at such slight remarks, if 
that is not a rude question ?" 

** We have learnt to be careful," said Hilda quietly. 
** She prides herself on her powers, political and pro- 
phetical," said Corbyn suddenly. " She considers herself 
an experienced and far-sighted politician; and by dint of 
invariably foretelling all manner of evils, she does occa- 
sionally prove to be in the right. If you want to take a 
glance at the dark side of things. Captain Churchill, come 
and have a talk with my aunt." 

** Come, Corbyn, you are a little disposed that way 
yourself," said Hilda, with a smile, while Churchill mut- 
tered, rather too audibly, — " I can't bear female politi- 
cians ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

Much confusion prevailed on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day in Commodore Greville*s house. The gallant 
Commodore himself was absent, which was perhaps rather 
an advantage. A trip to the Continent sixty-five or 
seventy years ago was no such light, and easy matter as it 
is at present. The decision to start for Paris had been 
taken so suddenly, that very little time was allowed for 
preparations. And besides the preparations for Nerissa*s 
journey, in which Miss Conyngham conscientiously refused 
to assist, there were the preparations for her own and 
Phemie's removal to Cavendish Square. Consequently 
the house was in a bustle. So was Miss Conyngham, 
and so was Phemie, and so was not Nerissa. 

Nerissa Greville in a flurry was a thing unknown. She 
was as composed and quiet in her movements as if she 
had had a month before her in which to make arrange- 
ments, yet whatever she took in hand was speedily ac- 
complished. She was a striking-looking girl, rather 
above the middle height. There was a peculiar stillness 
of demeanour as she sat, stood, or walked, with her well- 
shaped head thrown slightly back, and an air of easy 
unconscious dignity in every line of her graceful figure. 
She had not Hilda Conyngham' s brilliant complexion, but 
her straight brow and regular features were queen-like in 
their calmness. 

Allix and Nerissa Greville were son and daughter of 
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Commodore Greville, by his fiirst wife. Euphemia was 
his only child by his second wife, sister to General 
Conyngham, who had now been dead some years. Since 
then Nerissa had been a mother to her little step -sister. 
Daring the Commodore's frequent and long absences from 
home, Miss Conyngham usually resided in the house, and 
took the reins of government. When he returned, she 
generally paid a visit to the Conynghams. She was au 
excellent and kind-hearted woman, though too opinion- 
ated to be at all times a pleasant companion. Both Allix 
and Nerissa had so completely adopted and been adopted 
by their step-mother's relations, that the real nature of 
their connection was not even remembered by many of 
their friends. The engagement between Hilda and Allix 
had of course strongly cemented this union. 

Euphemia or Phemie Greville, if not, as Corbyn had 
styled her, ** ferociously ugly," was certainly no beauty. 
Stout and square in figure, with peculiar grey eyes too 
deeply set, black overhanging brows, frowning with every 
passing excitement, and wide, though rather well-formed 
and most sensitive mouth, she was only redeemed 
from exceeding plainness by the star-like brilliancy of 
her eyes, and the transforming effects of a remarkably 
frank bright smile. Her manners were childishly simple 
and unaffected. 

Late in the afternoon, having been helping and hin- 
dering by turns, she was desired by Miss Conyngham 
to leave the room in which the packing was chiefly car- 
ried forward, that there might be some hopes of speedier 
advance. A frown darkened Phemie's face, but it did not 
last. She dashed downstairs and into the drawing-room, 
where her career was suddenly checked, and her hands 
were imprisoned by Leith Conyngham. 
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" You little whirlwind ! " he said, laughing. " Do you 
always run without looking before you? Where is 
Nerissa?" 

** Upstairs. Shall I go and tell her you want her ? 
Have you been here long? ** 

** No, I arrived about two minutes ago, and found a 
deserted drawing-room." 

"Everything is deserted to-day. I don*t like it at 
all,'* said Phemie. ** Have you come to say good-bye 
to Nerissa ? " * 

** Yes, and a brief good-bye too. I was prevented 
from coming earlier, and I have an engagement which 
will hurry me away in half an hour." 

**0h, that is a good long time, I think. You don't 
sleep at home to-night ? " 

**No, I shall be on guard to-morrow. I shall come 
and see you soon, Phemie. You have not often been 
parted from Nerissa before, have you ?" 

Phemie's bright eyes shone with something like tears. 
"I don't know what I shall do without her. I have 
never been away from her before, except for one or two 
nights. Two or three weeks seem very long. But I 
shall like being with Hilda, and you will often come in. 
And oh, Leith, you won't bring Captain Churchill always 
with you." 

** Why, Phemie? Ho is a great friend of mine." 

** I know; but I don't like him.'* 

" Why not ? ** 

" I don't know. He isn't like you." 

The extreme simplicity of the remark nearly overcame 
Leith's gravity. 

** I am very much obliged to you, Phemie, but I don't 
call that any reason at all.*' 
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<<It is my reason," said Phemie, looking np with 
her honest straightforward glance into his smiling dark 
eyes. ^^ You are just as unlike one another as yon can 
possibly be, and I like what you are a great deal the 
best.'* 

'^ Black and white don't resemble each other, Phemie, 
yet that is no reason for disliking either." 

** I like white, — ^I don't like black," said Phemie 
quickly. In reply to his amused face, she added — ** Yes, 
I know that isn't any answer ; but it does' not make any 
difference. I don't like him." 

** Not if he likes you?" 

** He doesn't." 

** Yes ; he says there is no nonsense about you." 

** I don't care. He isn't good enough to be your friend." 

** Why, Phemie, what do you want? He is over six 
feet two inches in height — ^nearly three inches taller than 
I am — a good deal broader and stouter, and about one- 
third as heavy again. Isn't there material enough in that 
for a friend?" 

** Material I " repeated Phemie. ** Yes, of course he*s 
big enough — too big. But I did not mean that. He can't 
help not being like you in looks. But he isn't good 
enough. He isn't like you in that." 

** You are a partial little cousin, Phemie." 

** No, I'm not. I can see I " said Phemie, flashing a 
bright look at him, which left no doubt of the fact. " And 
I can see the difference. Captain Churchill only likes 
good things because you do.'* 

The shrewdness of the remark rather startled Leith, 
but he could not entirely contradict it. And a momentary 
shadow, as if from some hidden pain, swept across his 
face. Phemie noted it. 
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** I thought so. I knew it I " she said gravely. 

** Captain Chnrchill has a great reverence for religion, 
Phemie." 

** Because he sees it in you," she said, with quickness. 
«* That is all." 

A slight negative motion was the only answer she 
received. Leith sank into a thoughtful fit, which bade 
fair to last some minutes. Phemie fancied she had an- 
noyed him, and at length ventured to remark, — 

"But I'll try not to mind him, if you like him so 
much." 

" Who ?— Captain Churchill ? " and Leith smiled. " I 
had wandered off from our subject, Phemie. I beg your 
pardon ! " he exclaimed, starting up, as he became sud- 
denly aware of Nerissa's presence. ** What was I think- 
ing about ? " 

** Something very engrossing, to judge from your face," 
said Nerissa, as he drew forward an easy chair. " Thank 
you, — I must not stay long ; I have so much to do." 

** Oh, sit down a minute," interposed Phemie. ** Leith 
came on purpose to see you, and you have been standing 
about all day. Oh, Leith, what flowers I — what beauties ! 
Did you bring them ? " 

" I fancied Nerissa might find them a refreshment in 
the stage-coach." 

Nerissa's glance and smile were thanks sufficient. 
Phemie held up the bouquet admiringly. ** Beautiful.! 
And how they smell I Oh, how sweet they are ! " 

•* Will you put them in water for Nerissa, Phemie ? " 

Phemie sprang up willingly. ** Oh yes, and 1*11 arrange 
them beautifully. Oh no, I won't, though. I will not alter 
one single flower. You would like them best just exactly 
as Leith has arranged them, — ^wouldn't you, Nerissa ? " 
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As Phemie bonnded away at once, no answer was 
requisite, and Nerissa attempted none. Leith stood, "Vnth 
his hand on the mantelpiece, looking down at her. ** I 
wish I dared think there was a little tmth in that last 
remark," he said, half to himself. 

** Yes ; you know you have an artist* s eye for colour," 
said Nerissa, quietly misinterpreting his words. * * Phemie's 
arrangement would be no improvement." 

** You will write to Hilda, will you not, as soon as you 
arrive ? " said Leith, after a pause. 

** At once. I know how anxious she will be to hear ; 
but I expect we shall very soon send good news. I think 
Allix will begin to improve directly he has proper care 
and attention." 

'< Which aunt Maria would fain have us believe he 
does not require." 

** Aunt Maria knows nothing about it. Leith, you think 
we are right to go ?" 

** I have no doubt about it. I only wish I could have 
gone in your stead.*' 

"Oh no; I am the right person. It is so kind of 
uncle Stanhope to come with me. But I cannot help 
rather wishing aunt Frances had decided to remain at 
home.'* 

"I am not sure that I agree with you,** he said. 
" Change of air always strengthens her. And a fortnight 
of constant intercourse with aunt Maria, constant endur- 
ance of aunt Maria*s depressing views and prognostica- 
tions, would hardly have a beneficial effect. My father 
said he really could not urge it upon her.** 

** So poor Hilda is to bear it alone,** remarked Nerissa. / 
"But her serenity is not easily disturbed.** 

** No, — and I shall do my best to cheer her up.** 
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** Good news about Allix will keep her briglit, and I 
hope she will soon have that/* said Nerissa. ^' Are yon 
well this evening, Leith ? " — as she became aware of a 
certain dreamy abstraction in voice and manner. 

** Thank you, quite,** he said, rousing himself. " I was 
only thinking that I shaU be very glad when you are 
back again.'* 

"Yes, on poor Hilda's account.** 

'' I was selfish enough to be thinking of my own ac« 
count just then ; ** and the low voice thrilled with feeling. 
Nerissa half rose. 

" I ought to go and finish packing.** 

** Not yet ; ** and she sat down again quietly. " It is 
good for you to rest. And I shall not see you again ** 

" Only for two or three weeks.** 

** Before you start, I meant. The two or three weeks 
will seem long to me. But when you come back ** 

Kerissa said " Yes '* involuntarily, as he paused. 

Leith bent over her, and took her hand — ^his lips white, 
but sudden resolution in his face, and his whole soul 
shining in his eyes. '' I cannot wait. I rmist put it to 
the test now. I intended to delay until your return, but 
I do not know how to endure three weeks more of this 
suspense. Nerissa, when you come back — ^may I speak 
to your father ? — ^will you be mine ? " And the brief 
sentences were broken with agitation. 

Nerissa's face, usually too pale, wore a bright glow. 
She sat in silence, with downcast eyes, and Leith stood 
in speechless endurance. ** One word, dearest,'* he said 
at length, as approaching footsteps were audible. 

The word did not come, but she raised her eyes to his 
for a moment, and he pressed her hand to his lips, with 
almost uncontrollable happiness. ** My own / *' he mur- 

2 
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mnred fervently. But the next instant her hand was 
withdrawn, and she started up as Phemie rushed into the 
room. 

'' I have put them in water, Leith, and I didn't even 
nntie the hnnch. Here are aunt Maria and Charlie.'' 

Miss Conyngham entered, followed by Leith's younger 
brother, a fine little blue- eyed la4 about twelve years old. 
He was expecting very shortly to join his uncle's ship as 
midshipman, and at the present moment was newly arrayed 
in his uniform, which, of course, he was exceedingly 
anxious to display. 

Happily, Nerissa was equal to the occasion, for imme- 
diate escape was impossible. Beyond her heightened 
colour, and the tremulous drooping of her eyelids, there 
were no signs visible of the past scene. CharHe, her 
especial favourite, ran up to claim admiration, and she 
said smilingly, ** Very grand." 

** Mr. Pogglethwaite says it is humbug to send a boy 
like me to sea, and that a Frenchman would soon swallow 
me up, if I had to fight him. But he doesn't know me, 
does lie, Nerissa ? " 

** You will do your duty, Charlie boy, whatever may be 
the Frenchman's inches,'* said Leith. " I am not sure 
that he would not find you a tough morsel, so far as the 
BwaUowing is concerned." 

** So I told Mr. Pogglethwaite, and he said I should 
see ; and I said, so I should to be sure, and so should he ! 
I say, Nerissa, don't you look pretty this evening ? Why, 
what have you been doing to yourself? " 

** Nonsense, Charlie," said Nerissa, stooping over him, 
to hide her blushes. " You have not come to\he age yet 
when you need think it necessary to pay unwelcome 
compliments." 
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** Yon are the only girl I know that doesn't like them, 
then/' laughed Charlie, venturing to be pert on the 
strength of his uniform. *' Are you going ? " 

** I must. I have so much to do." 

''And so have I," added Leith, following her as she 
went to the door. But Miss Conyngham came after, and 
anything of a private interview was impossible. The 
light was dim, und Leith could venture on an earnest, 
prolonged grasp of Nerissa's hand without fear of exciting 
remark. His low ** Good-bye" spoke volumes to her 
ears. And then she hastily slipped away, and escaped 
upstairs to her own room. 

There she stood, with clasped hands, lost in a dream of 
the past and the future. The shutting of the front door 
aroused her, and she went to the window. In the gathering 
twilight she could see the dark slight figure of him, with 
whose life her own was apparently to be so closely linked, 
moving on, with his own peculiarly light firm tread, and 
easy upright carriage. Once he paused and looked back. 
Was it possible that he could distinguish her at that 
distance ? Yes ; his face was turned towards the window, 
and a sudden raising of his hat bespoke a final farewell. 
Then he pursued his way, and in another minute was lost 
to view. But it was long before Nerissa moved her gaze 
from the spot wh^re last she had seen him. 

Parted ! Parted I Yet Nerissa spent that evening 
in a maze of happiness. No shadows of coming sorrow 
pressed upon her spirit. What would be a three weeks' 
separation, now she kiiew that she was his ? 

Three weeks ! Ah, little she knew, — little recked 
either of the future, or different indeed would have been 
the feelings of each. A long vista of increasing bright- 
ness seemed to lie before them. If the course of true 
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love never ran smooth before, there appeared every 
prospect that at least in this case few obstacles would 
interpose. 

Yet this snnshiny prospect was but a mirage. The 
reality — ^how different. Clouds unseen were already 
gathering low on the blue horizon. 

Parted ! Parted I — ^for how long ? Alas, for the bitter 
trouble that may be caused by the heartless cruelty of 
one powerful man ! • 
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CHAPTER m. 

« April 18tb, 1803. Paris, 
" L'Hotel des ^trangere, 
" Rue Royale (or Rue de la C!onoorde, 
as the Republicans have it !) 
" My dear Hilda, 

** The letter home has hy common consent fallen 
to me, as aunt Frances is tired, and uncle Stanhope, as 
you are aware, is not fond of inditing long epistles. First 
of all, I must inform you, as regards Allix, that you are 
not to-be anxioas. Pray take that idea fully into your 
head before you proceed, for I intend to tell you the full 
and simple truth. Allix certainly looks very ill — more so 
than I expected to see him. He has received kind atten- 
tions, but still he has wanted regular care and nursing. 
He is very feverish, very weak — ^hardly able to raise 
his head from the pillow, yet apparently up to any 
amount of conversation, and most persistently desirous 
to write to you, which measure we have stringently 
forbidden. 

'<Now, dear Hilda, take this account for what it is 
worth, and no more. Do not magnify the evil. Allix is 
not, I firmly believe, in the slightest danger. It is merely 
a low nervous feverish attack, which has been entirely 
neglected at the beginning. He is always, you know, a 
feverish subject, and a particularly impatient patient. 
Poor fellow ! he struggles for his own way, and snaps at 
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ns all ronnd when it is nnattainable ; and then the tears 
fairly come into his eyes at what he considers his own 
ingratitude, whereas it is nothing but weakness. 

** The worst of the matter is that I am a&aid it is 
likely to be rather a tedious affair, so yon will have to 
summon up a little patience, dear Hilda, for the occasion. 
The doctors do not give ns any hope that it will be pos- 
sible to move him in less than a month.*' 

** I said 80 ! I said so 1 '* triumphantly exclaimed Miss 
Conyngham. ** Did I not tell you so ? And war will be 
declared ** 

''Don't — please don't, aunt Maria!" said Hilda be- 
seechingly. 

" My dear child, if you had paid the same attention to 
public events that I have paid for years " 

" Please let me go on," interposed Hilda, alarmed at 
this threatening of a political disquisition. 

** you would think more of my opinion in the 

matter," pursued Miss Conyngham. But Hilda hastily 
resumed her reading, and there was silence. 

" I ought to give you a sketch of our journey, but 
.such sketches are proverbially uninteresting ; and hardly 
a traveller has gone abroad, during the peace, without 
thinking it necessary to publish a history of his adven- 
tures. However, you will like to know that we accom- 
plished the business very satisfactorily on the whole. 
Our trip across the Channel only lasted four hours, which 
was very good, considering how rough and stormy a day 
we had chosen. Of course it has been often done in a 
much shorter time ; but then, again, the other day a vessel 
was full fourteen hours crossing from Calais to Dover, 
after which we have no right to complain. Poor aunt 
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Frances suffered a good deal from the tossing, but nncle 
and I braved it out resolutely. Some stoat mustachioed 
soldiers and gaily-dressed ladies watched our landing, with 
much interest, from the Calais jetde; and I heard them 
remarking, * What weather for crossing I E faut itre 
Anglais to venture to sea on such a day!' Happily, we 
are English, and being, at least in a measure, the de- 
scendants of the fine old Vikings, we ought not to shrink 
fr'om a dash of salt water, more or less. 

'' It was rather annoying to be detained a whole night 
at Calais, while our passports and papers underwent ex- 
amination. We started early next day in a chaise de 
paste, with three horses abreast, and reached Montreuil 
at sunset. Our second day's journey was to Amiens, and 
very unpleasant it was, for we were fairly pestered with 
beggars. Thfey hung round, and even climbed upon the 
springs of the chaise. The Hotel d'Angleterre at Amiens 
was far from agreeable. Neither uncle Stanhope nor I 
cared about it in the least for ourselves, but we were 
anxious that aunt Frances should be tolerably comfort- 
able. The rooms were handsome, and the charges were 
high ; but the wind drove in at every door and window, 
and provisions were uneatable. We started next morning 
with rather starving sensations. 

** You can fancy that uncle did not relish being charged 
for four horses when we only used three ; but it appears 
to be the custom. The roads were wretched, and next 
day, as we jogged and jolted on our way to Chantilly, the 
chaise broke down. No one was hurt, but the delay was 
considerable. Beyond Chantilly the roads improved, and 
we drove on very pleasantly. You can hardly imagine 
Allix* pleasure when we came in. He had not in the 
least expected us to arrive so soon, and he was very low 
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and depressed. The more we see of him, the more con- 
yinced we are that we have acted wisely in not leaving 
)iiTn alone any longer. 

^* I have heen out for a little tnm through the streets 
with uncle. We agree that some of the public buildings 
here surpass those in London, but that the general ap- 
pearance of the town is inferior. The streets are ex- 
ceedingly narrow, and certainly would not carry away the 
palm for cleanliness. It is very dark at night, for instead 
of our double row of lamps, there is only a single row, 
hung along the middle, by ropes from the houses on each 
side. This explains the *d la lanteme* cry of the times of 
the Revolution. Worst of all is the utter absence of foot- 
paths. It is more than unpleasant — almost dangerous. 
The cabriolets dash past so quickly, and the drivers cry 
' Gare * so carelessly, that one runs some risk of an acci- 
dent. However, it seems that Parisians rarely walk for 
mere exercise ; and, indeed, in winter we hear that the 
streets are almost impassable. Those who have no 
carriage of their own, and cannot afford to hire a fiacre, 
remain at home. Many of these fiacres, by-the-bye, are 
the private carriages of the ancienne noblesse — part of the 
spoils of the Bepublican party. 

" You remember the Count and Countess de Burigni — 
the refugees to whom uncle Stanhope was so kind many 
years ago. I hoped to have seen them while here, but I 
am disappointed to find them away from Paris. 

** I meant to have written more, but Allix wants me, so 
I must close my letter. You shall soon hear again ; and 
meantime no news will be good news. Uncle Stanhope 
says he will add a few words to fill up my sheet. No 
more at present, dear Hilda, from your very affectionate 
coufijin, "Neeissa Gbeville." 
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From this letter, and from a postscript in General 
Conyngham's handwriting, it was evident that Allix was 
in no real danger, but it was equally evident that a rapid 
recovery was not likely. In the meantime, should war 
be declared, the prospect was not pleasant. Delays in 
obtaining passports would be very probable. And in less 
than two months — no wonder Hilda's pretty pink colour 
deepened, and her heart fluttered, — ^in less than two 
months was to be her wedding-day. 

Anxiety concerning the issue of the negotiations then 
pending between the two governments, was not confined 
to the Conyngham family. The whole nation was in a 
state of intense excitement and suspense. War or peace, 
was the great question which agitated every breast. And 
though, on the one hand, a certain disinclination for re- 
newed hostilities, and a desire for the continuance of the 
peace were prevalent ; on the other hand, the country 
was prepared to a man to resist the ever-increasing 
encroachments of the powerful First Consul. Peace 
the people would have, if an honourable peace were 
attainable ; but another such year as the last of fever* 
ish yet passive submission to Bonaparte's unjustifiable 
aggressions was not to be endured. The *< voice of 
the people '* with growing energy had already declared 
against it. 

**In fact, there's not the very smallest doubt that we 
shall go to war," exclaimed a certain maiden lady, Miss 
Frewzy by name, who was calling in Cavendish Square 
one day rather early in May. Rather stout and highly 
coloured, with irregular features, low freckled forehead, 
and unbounded powers of talk. Miss Frewzy, though well 
connected, and possessed of very good means, had some* 
how contrived to miss the attainment of perfectly ladylike 
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manners. Few would have called her vulgar, but none 
could have termed her refined. 

Miss Frewzy was no relation of the Conynghams, but 
they were great favourites of hers, and she was proud to 
discover a certain delicate link of connection, which most 
people would not have considered worth a great deal. But 
is not any tie, however slight, better than none at all ? 
Miss Frewzy was second cousin to Sir Gordon Ashbume, 
resident in Grosvenor Square, whose wife was first cousin 
to Commodore Greville's first wife, whose son and daughter 
were step-children to General Conyngham*s own sister. 
If this was not a relationship, it was the best possible 
substitute. 

Miss Frewzy looked upon herself as somewhat of a 
politician, though in a more reckless, good-humoured, and 
hopeful style than Miss Conyngham. It was no unusual 
thing at that period for ladies to display considerable 
interest in public events. Those who aflfected entire in- 
difference to politics were rather the exception than the 
rule. On this particular occasion. Miss Conyngham was 
absent, thus leaving the field clear for the visitor. Leith 
was spending the afternoon at home, and though he would 
have preferred a different species of employment, he 
listened with his usual courteous air to a somewhat 
. lengthy exposition of the lady's sentiments, delivered with 
sundry flourishes of her parasol. 

"You see, Captain Conyngham, — ^you see, my dear 
Hilda, — ^it just amounts to this. Will England, or will 
England not, give up Malta ? There is the turning-point. 
Other questions cluster round it, as thickly as bees at the 
entrance of a beehive ; " — ^Miss Frewzy gave a slight 
involuntary kick with her left foot in support of this 
analogy; — "but Malta is the apple of contention, so to 
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Speak, — ^ihe bone of contention, I shonld rather say. 
England agreed to give it np, in the Treaty of Amiens. 
You remember that Captain Conyngham ? " 

" Certainly, Miss Frewzy," politely replied Leith, who 
was considerably more conversant with the subject than 
she was herself. 

" Agreed to give it up to the Order of St. John. There^s 
the point, Captain Conyngham. If France kept her part 
of the treaty, we were bound to keep ours. But Bona- 
parte has broken it over and over again. And the Order 
of St. John, as it existed then, — as it existed at the time 
of the signing of the treaty, — exists no longer." Miss 
Frewzy gave an alarming poke with her parasol, at the 
mental vision of some unseen enemy. '< Great and im- 
portant changes have been made. The very nature of the 
order has been changed — ^its property and privileges taken 
away by France. And positively. Captain Conyngham, — 
absolutely, — ^the Pope has appointed a Grand-Master, and 
the Pope himself is under Bonaparte's thumb. Why, 
we could never dream of giving up Malta under such 
circumstances. Think what the consequences would 
bel" 

"The consequences are plain enough. Miss Frewzy. 
The Pope is, as you say, a mere vassal of France, and 
the Grand-Master is, no doubt, the mere vassal of the 
Pope. Malta would fall at once into Bonaparte's hands, 
and Egjrpt would follow."* 

"And Egjrpt would follow," repeated Miss Frewzy. 
" That is what he wants. That is his aim. That is why 
he is so very solicitous for the independence of Malta. He 
knows very well that it is the key to Egypt. No doubt 
of it 1 " The parasol swung violently, as Miss Frewzy's 

* See Debate in the House of Lords, May 23rd. 1803. 
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excitement increased. <' If we gave up Malta now, what 
possible security could we have that it would remain in- 
dependent ? That is the point. Bonaparte's word is not 
to be relied upon. He has entirely released us from our 
share of the treaty by deliberately breaking it himself. 
Think of his conduct towards England during the past 
peace. Think of the innumerable acts of aggression he 
has committed in the last year. And then there were 
those commercial agents," added Miss Frewzy, flying off 
at a tangent from her subject, after what is said to be the 
manner of her sex. ** Could anything be more shocking 
and inexcusable than that underhand attempt to obtain 
the soundings of all our harbours ? It gives one a qualm 
only to think of it. You remember, Captain Conyngham, 
— ^you remember the particulars ? *' 

** Perfectly, Miss Frewzy. I imagine no Englishman 
will speedily forget them,'* replied Leith quietly, as he 
faced the point of Miss Frewzy's extended parasol. 

** And I am never remembering all this time to inquire 
after Captain Greville," exclaimed Miss Frewzy, suddenly 
descending from her political altitudes, and lowering the 
above-mentioned energetic weapon with a good-humoured 
smile. "Pray excuse my forgetfulness, Hilda. Bear, 
dear ! I have such a terrible memory. But how is he ? 
Do tell me. Better, I hope." 

** I think you heard our last accounts. Miss Frewzy," 
said Hilda, her cheeks flushing and her eyes fllling. 

" My dear, I am very sorry — I am indeed ; but really 
I can't recall particulars. Was he ? — ^was he ? — ^yesj 
surely he was better. Oh yes, that was it. Coming 
home next week." 

^ ** He is improving slowly," interposed Leith; "but 
it is a very tedious attack, and they do not give us any 
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hope of being able to return before the first week in 
June." 

" The first week in June ! No, you don't say so. 
Why, my dear Hilda, I thought the second of June waa 
to be your wedding-day," exclaimed Miss Frewzy, lifting 
both hands. ** Dear, how very unfortunate ! How very 
disappointing I " 

Hilda hardly knew whether to laugh or cry, and Leith 
again came to the rescue. 

** The twelfth, not the second, Miss Frewzy. Yes, it 
is very unfortunate ; but we have no doubt that, if he 
improves at his present rate, they will all be home early 
in June." 

" I hope so. I am sure I hope so, for Hilda's sake. 
And I suppose you are all in the thick of preparations, 
my dear. But you manage it very quietly. Not like a 
friend of Madge Ashbume's, who bothered all her friends 
to go and admire her trousseau. * No, my dear,' says I, 
^ thank you all the same. I am not so fond of gewgaws 
and fandangles, — not I ! ' No, no, I am past that sort of 
nonsense. What do I care for silks and satins ? And I 
said 80 to her. ' My dear, don't talk to me of dress,' I 
said ; * I have no patience with it. Every breath of wind 
brings over some new folly from France.' " 

^' I don't suppose matters are worse now than they 
were in the times of our forefathers," remarked Hilda. 

''Indeed they are. Our forefathers 1 " Miss Frewzy 
made a prodigious thrust. ** Our forefathers ! Extra- 
vagance and nonsense were in their days at least con- 
fined to the upper classes, but now it begins to pervade 
all orders alike. I assure you, when I was paying a visit 
to the coxmtry last summer, I saw one Sunday in church 
— ^Well, Captain Conyngham 2" 
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"Well, Miss Frewzy?" he said, with exemplary gra- 
vity. 

" Don't think yon can take me in. Yon were laughing 
at me.'* 

" I beg your pardon. I was merely struck with the 
place in which your critical observations appear to have 
taken place." 

" You are mistaken. I never look about me in church 
for the purpose of criticizing. But what is just before 
one's eyes — ^how can one avoid seeing it ? " 

"By shutting one's eyes." 

" Very good in theory ; but a whole congregation can't 
sit with its eyes shut." 

" No, — only mentally. But I did not intend to delay 
your experiences so long." 

" Oh, you are curious after all. I tell you I was look- 
ing straight before me — as straight as I am looking now—- 
and I saw a young lady — a young lady apparently — got 
up in the very height of fashion — Spanish cloak, dome 
hat, remarkably thin muslin robes; and who do you 
think she was ? " 

" Your lady's maid ? " incredulously. 

"No, Captain Conyngham, no. I do not patronise 
such useless articles. No, she was the butcher's 
daughter, — the very same that carried the meat with her 
own hands to our back door every day of the week." 

" Well," — and he smiled, — " no fear of her being mis- 
taken for a lady the moment she moved or spoke." 

"Of course not. But I'll tell you what, Hilda — ^if 
young ladies did not set such extravagant examples, the 
lower orders would not imitate them." 

" Hilda never yet set an extravagant example to any 
living creature," said Leith. 
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" N(A-well — ^I'll allow that she usually is dressed 
with very good taste. But look at Margaret Ashbume.'' 

*^ Poor Madge/* said Hilda. *^ She certainly dresses 
in style.** 

** Eemarkable style,** said Miss Frewzy. ** I met her 
yesterday in Bond Street, with a shawl crossways over 
her shoulders, and tied under her chin in a clumsy knot, 
an absurd little straw bonnet made in imitation of an 
old helmet, and a parasol not much too large for a good- 
sized doll. 'Tis the way of young ladies in these days. 
What do you think. Captain Conyngham, of this bill they 
are going to bring into Parliament, to enforce the resi- 
dence of the clergy ? '* 

" Very important, I think,** he said. 

** So do I ; most important. I only hope they won*t 
stop there.** 

** What do you want next. Miss Frewzy ? *' 

** Why, Captain Conyngham, how can you ask ? 
What's the good of passing a law that either the incum- 
bent or the curate must reside in the parish, unless they 
are also made to do their work ? I tell you things are 
in a shameful state of neglect — shameful ! There's the 
living down at the little country place I was speaking of 
just now — ^where I went last summer. A living of seven 
hundred a year ; and, positively, duty only performed 
once in the Sunday, generally in the afternoon. You 
may spend a quarter of a year there, and hardly ever 
hear the epistle, or gospel, or commandments read in 
church from one month's end to another ; and that is not 
at all uncommon I hear. Is it a right state of things, I 
should like to know ? Is it ? No ; and I am glad you 
agree with me. Captain Conyngham.** 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

On the pavement of Cavendish Square, one day late in 
the same month, stood two gentlemen deeply engaged 
in conversation. One was short and sparely built, yet 
powerful in make, with weather-beaten features, crisp 
iron-grey hair, and bright keen deeply-set eyes. The 
other was taller, with a slight stoop, a pair of dreamy 
light-coloured eyes, and mild gentlemanly manners. The 
countenance of each was overspread with an expression 
of grave and gloomy anxiety. 

**HaI there comes Leith," exclaimed the shorter of 
the two. '* I thought we should see him here to-day.'* 
And even as he spoke, Leith Conyngham dashed up on 
horseback, sprang to the ground, and flung the reins to a 
boy who stood near. 

** What ts to be done ?** were the first words that burst 
from him in a tone of intense excitement. 

" What indeed ? " echoed Commodore Greville. " Did 
I ever in all my days hear of a more atrocious piece of 
work ? " 

** It win not — ^it cannot be permitted 1" 

" Aye, there's the question. Who*s to prevent ? " 

" Government will hardly give up the vessels seized, — 
eh ? " said Sir Gordon Ashbume. 

" Give them up I Indeed, no," cried the Commodore 
irately. << Acknowledge ourselves wrong in a custom 
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that has been admitted for centnries in European warfare f 
Hadn't the English ambassador received orders to retnm 
home ? Wasn't war virtually declared ? Betum them I 
I'd be the first myself to speak against such a deed, be 
the consequences what they may." 

** Yet the Government — the country — ^will never submit 
tamely to such an outrage," said Leith, with increasing 
agitation. 

** Submit ! — no ! We'll fight him on land and water, 
80 long as a man is left in England. But what will that 
avail as concerns them — at least for the present ? They 
are in the tyrant's clutches," and the Commodore clenched 
his hand in impotent rage. 

** My poor Hilda ! " murmured Leith, as they turned 
towards the house. 

"Aye, poor thing, it came very suddenly upon her. 
Don't you go and set her off again into hysterics." The . 
Commodore imagined that term to include every species 
of feminine distress, though indeed, as regarded Hilda, it 
was literally very near the truth. " Couldn't make her 
understand it at all at first. Maria took it all in sharp 
enough. Just what she had expected, of course. Phemie 
went out early for a walk, and hasn't returned yet. I 
don't know what she will say. Poor little Phemie I " and 
the Commodore drew his rough hand across his eyes. ''I 
am glad I happened to be here to-day." 

Hilda met them in the passage, tolerably calm by this 
time, though her pale cheeks and swollen eyes showed 
how much she had suffered. Her face changed and 
flushed at the sight of her brother. " Oh, Leith, I am 
glad you have come ! " and she led the way into the 
dining-room. ** Leith, what do you think of it?" she 
whispered, 

8 
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** I don't know what to think/* he said in a troubled 
voice. 

** Did I not tell you how it would be ? " exclaimed 
Miss Conyngham ; and Leith knew, without looking, how 
Hilda shivered under the words. ** How do you do, 
Leith ? I suppose this news has brought you. But I am 
not surprised, — not in the least. I foretold that some- 
thing would happen.** 

'<It cannot last long — do you think it can?'* Hilda 
Qsked, turning a wistful anxious face of inquiry from one 
to another of the three gentlemen. 

** No, — eh — indeed I hope not,*' returned Sir Gordon 
kindly. "Don't distress yourself, — eh! As Leith re- 
marks, Government cannot submit to — a — so very unrea- 
sonable and disgraceful a mode of procedure on the part 
of the First Consul, eh ? " 

<' Hope not ! " said the Commodore gruffly. He tossed 
angrily over some of the papers. ** Here, let's see again 
this piece of consular impertinence. I declare I hardly 
knew what I was about when I read it." And he conned 
over, half aloud, in the hopes of extracting some hitherto 
unperceived encouragement, the following extract from 
the Register of the Deliberations of the French Eepublic 
of the twenty- second of May : — 

** The Government of the Republic, having heard read 
by the Minister of Marines and Colonies, a despatch from 
the marine prefect at Brest, dated this day, announcing 
that two English frigates had taken two French merchant 
vessels in the Bay of Audierne, without any previous 
declaration of war, (* That's a lie I ' muttered the Com- 
modore) and in manifest violation of the laws of nations : 
(* That's another I ') 
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** First. It is prescribed to all commanders of squadrons 
or naval divisions of the Eepnblic, captains of its ships and 
other vessels of war, to chase those of the King of Eng- 
land (* Aye ! let them, when we run away ! '), as well as 
those vessels belonging to his subjects, and to attack, 
capture, and conduct them into the ports of the Republic. 
(* When they can I ') 

** Secondly. Commissions will be delivered in course 
to those French privateers for which they are de- 
manded. 

" Thirdly.* All the English, from the age of eighteen 
to sixty, or holding any commission from his Britannic 
Majesty, who are at present in France, shall immediately 
be constituted prisoners of war, to answer for those 
citizens of the Eepublic who may have been arrested and 
made prisoners by the vessels or subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, previous to any declaration of war. 

*' The First Consul, 

(Signed) "Bonaparte." 



* This was the translatioii published in England. A detenu, in quoting 
the official notice he received, ordering him immediately to constitute 
himself a prisoner of war upon parole, gives the following as the correct 
rendering: ''All the English enrolled in the militia, ^m the age ol 
eighteen to sixty, or holding any commission from his Britannic Majesty, 
shall be made prisoners of war/' etc. At first sight this might appear 
to make the arrest less sweeping, but in reality it was not so. In the 
above-mentioned official notice it was expressly said, '' I tell you before- 
hand that no pretext, no excuse can exclude you; as, according to 
British laws, none can dispense you from serving in the militia.'' And 
to the letter this was carried out. Clergymen, physicians, men of pro- 
perty, men of rank, artisans, and servants, were alike arrested and de- 
tained upon this same ffimsy pretext— not only those in French territory, 
but even in neutral countries, wherever Englishmen were to be found, 
and the First Consul's ruthless power bad sway. 
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Then, in Iei voice sounding like distant thnnder. Com- 
modore Greville read aloud sentences from the newspaper 
comments : '' Open violation of the laws of hospitality 
against harmless strangers, not responsible for the conduct 
of their native Government;" ** Adds another indelible blot 
to the character of the ferocious Corsican ; " " Only been 
equalled by the proceedings of Robespierre ; " ** Such is 
the present state of things in France, that not a single 
objection dare be made tq this or any other part of the 
conduct of the Government." 

** Aye, aye I " said Commodore Greville, letting the 
paper drop. "Equalled! I doubt whether it has ever 
been equalled. What becomes of the passports granted 
to all these travellers ? What of all the assurances in the 
late French gazettes that, in the event of war, the per- 
sons and property of all the British in France would be 
secure?** 

" That was a — ^probably a mere ruse,** said Sir Gordon. 

" And what becomes of Bonaparte's honesty and hon- 
our in that case ? Leith, can you tell me your father's 
age?" 

" Hardly fifty.** 

** Aye ; not more ? He looks older. And Nerissa is 
eighteen. Within the mark both of them.** 

** Do you really think it possible that this can apply to 
any but men ? ** asked Leith. 

** *All the English' ! If this is a correct translation, I 
am afraid there is no doubt of it. Yet war against women 
seems too barbarous to be true.'* 

** Mamma would never leave papa,** said Hilda, in a 
half-choked voice. " And Nerissa could not come home 
alone." 

**It is a pretty piece of business altogether," remarked 
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Miss Oonyngham ; and though undoubtedly distressed, yet 
it was evident that she did not fail to pique herself upon 
her own foresight. '' A very pretty piece of business. 
I dare say they are heartily sorry, by this time, that they 
did not follow my advice. Well, I did my best to con- 
vince them. It is not my fault. I wish others could feel 
as easy a conscience. If Hilda had only used her in- 
fluence to retain them at home, instead of sending them 
abroad '* 

''Aunt Maria!" — and though Leith*s tone was low, 
it was accompanied by such a flash of his eyes, that she 
was instantly silenced. Poor Hilda's hardly-won com- 
posure gave way, and, leaning her face on his shoulder, 
she sobbed bitterly. Leith whispered one or two en- 
couraging words, but it was almost more than he could 
bear himself, and the quivering of his compressed lips 
showed how much he was moved. 

** Come, come ; this won't do," exclaimed the kind- 
hearted Commodore, jumping up, and laying both hands 
on Hilda's arm. '' It is a bad business, to be sure, but 
you are making it out worse than need be. They are not 
condemned to the guillotine, after all, as they might have 
been a few years ago. Look up, and let us think of the 
bright side of things." 

But at this moment, as if to prevent the iiuccess of any 
such attempt, Phemie fleiw, wild and dishevelled, into the 
room, followed by Sidney and Charlie Conyngham. 

"Papa — ^Aunt Maria— what does it mean? It can't 
be true. Oh, Sir Gordon, tell me Francis was laughing 
at me I He says Nerissa and Allix and aunt and uncle 
are all prisoners. Oh, tell me it isn't true 1 " And she 
flung herself upon her father. 

" Ah I no one saw it but me/' said Miss Conyngham. 
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"Another time I suppose I shall be believed rather 
more readily.** 

** Papa, papa, tell me it isn*t true I ** almost screamed 
Phemie. ** My own Nerissa ! — she mnst come back.** 

** Some day, Phemie,** said the Commodore, folding her 
round in his strong rough arms. ** Some day soon, I 
hope. Till then, Hilda will take care of you. Please 
God, they will not be parted from us long,** he added 
reverently. 

**But I don't know what it means. They were njt 
fighting. Why are they prisoners ?** 

" Because an unprincipled unscrupulous despot is at 
the head of afiairs in France. There, you won*t under- 
stand that either, poor child. Because Bonaparte has 
chosen to do a thing which has never been done before by 
any civiUzed nation, and has taken iJrisoner every single 
English traveller in France, Phemie — ^women included, 
apparently, though we may be mistaken about that. I 
hope we are.** 

Phemie stood up, her tears dried, her cheeks suffused 
with crimson, and her eyes glowing like burning coals. 
She stamped her foot fiercely. ** I hate him,** she said 
slowly. " I can*t bear him. I hate him I I do I I do ! 
Idol'* 

Rather startled, the Commodore began, ** My dear ! *' 
then paused, for Hilda had come up, and put her arms 
round the excited child, with a gentle — 

** Phemie dear, that is wrong. You do not know what 
you are saying.'* 

** Yes, I do ; and I hate him ! " repeated Phemie, look- 
ing up. But the next minute her brief passion had spent 
itself, and she clung to Hilda in a tumult of sobs and 
tears. Hilda sat down, and forgot her own grief in 
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soothing the child ; while Sidney and Charlie eagerly 
inquired particulars. Phemie was not easily quieted, and 
Hilda at length took her up into the drawing-room. 
There Leith soon followed them, and found Phemie in a 
fresh paroxysm of crying, whHe Corbyn sat frowning 
sullenly in his chair. 

** Do stop this child's noise, Leith," he said fretfully, 
" There's enough to endure without all that row." 

** Oh, Corbyn, don't I" pleaded Hilda. " She will leave 
off directly, if you will not say such unkind things." 

** Corbyn, I cannot have hard words," said Leith 
gravely. 

''Oh no I No one is to have hard words but me. It 
is an unusual case, that the cripple is to be invalid, black 
sheep, and family whipping-post, all in one — very un- 
usual. But of course I can only bear, — ^I must never 
complain." 

Leith sat down, with an irrepressible sigh. His 
mother alone had influence over Corbyn, in these irri- 
table excited moods, and how long might she not be 
absent ? The pressure of his hand on Phemie 's head, as 
she sat with her face hidden in the sofa-cushion, gradually 
Silenced her ; but to silence Corbyn was impossible, with- 
out a degree of severity which Leith, like his father, 
always shrank from using towards the poor boy. Sharp 
and cynical he was at all times, but Corbyn in trouble 
was ten times more sharp and cynical than Corbyn happy. 
Leith had enough to do that day in protecting Phemie 
from his unkind remarks and trying innuendos. Not that 
Corbyn had any wish to distress her, but he had not the 
slightest control over his own temper ; and she was the 
one most within his reach. 

It was a long trying day to them all. Poor Hilda, as 
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she moved about, with a monntain weight at her heart, 
wondered whether every day would seem like this, until 
Allix returned. They were restless, disorganized, over- 
come by the suddenness of the shock, — ^hardly able to 
discuss the subject with any degree of cahnness, yet 
miable to speak of anything else. 

Streams of condoling visitors poured in that afternoon 
— ^very kindly, no doubt, but most of them would have 
shown greater kindness by staying away. Leith did his 
utmost to divert questioning from Hilda to himself, and 
shielded her considerably ; but patience failed at length, 
and when there came a slight break, word was given to 
the servant that no one else should be admitted. Even 
then, two or three officious acquaintances, whose curiosity 
was stronger than their delicacy of feeling, almost in- 
sisted on admittance for ''just five minutes." It was 
nearly dinner-time before the house was fairly left free, 
and the knocker suffered to remain quiet. 



r ' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Both Commodore Greville and Leith had arranged to sleep 
in Cavendish Square that night. The former employed 
the evening in a hearty and vehement attempt to raise 
the spirits of the household, which proved, in a measure, 
successful. Leith was too much wearied to attend, and 
sat apart, almost from dinner until hed-time, resting in an 
easy chair, with his hand shading his eyes. It was the 
first quiet time he had allowed himself that day, and they 
would not interrupt him, though not one among them 
imagined the principal reason why this event should 
weigh upon him with such exceeding heaviness. 

** Of course he is, and always was, a particularly good 
and affectionate son,'* thought the Commodore, as he 
glanced more than once at Leith*s motionless figure and 
averted face — ** exemplary, and all that. Devoted to his 
mother, — no doubt it is that which worries him most. 
Stanhope never intended to remain on half-pay, if the 
war recommenced ; and he might at any time have been 
taken prisoner in the ordinary way. I don't think it has 
so much to do with him — nor Allix — no, no. But then 
there's Nerissa. Hum I ha ! I shouldn't wonder " 

The Commodore had no long time allowed him for mere 
speculation. Hilda retired early to bed, and Miss Conyng- 
ham was not long after her. Commodore Greville had 
given one or two alarming yawns, preparatory to following 
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their example, when sleep was suddenly and effectually 
banished. Leith came to the table, sat down, and in a 
few earnest words explained his feeling for Nerissa, re- 
questing his consent to their engagement. 

The first answer was a keen low whistle ; the second, — 

** Have you any reason to imagine it returned ? Ha !" 
— as Leith made a motion of assent — '* do you mean 
that you have spoken to her already? If I don't call 
that stealing a march " 

** I had intended to wait till their return. It was a 
sudden impulse.** 

** And what did she say ?" 

** Nothing." 

** So you are building your hopes upon nothing. Im- 
prudent that, Leith ! *' 

" No. There are modes of speech besides speaking.'* 

Commodore Greville walked vigorously up and down 
the room. 

**I wouldn't trust too much to a woman's looks," he 
said. ** Well, as matters have turned out, perhaps it was 
as well that you did speak. I am not sure, though.** 

** Am I to understand, uncle, that I have your con- 
sent?" 

** Well — ^ha ! — yes — aye, in one sense. That is to say, 
there isn't another young fellow in existence to whom I 
would so readily give her. But then *' 

** Will you kindly explain?*' said Leith, with some- 
what the same sensations as a victim undergoing slow 
torture. 

** The fact is, we don*t know how long this may last,*' 
said the Commodore, with ominous gravity. ** That's 
where it is. Now, look here, Leith." And he sat down 
at the table, Exactly facing his nephew. ^* I have done my 
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best to-day to cheer np Hilda and Phemie, and your aunt. 
It is the only way with women ; they can't bear to look a 
thing steadily in the fiace. Women never do, you know. 
But for men — ^why, the best plan is to face the evil at 
once. That is my idea." 

A movement of the head answered him. Leith did not 
speak. 

" Now, you see, it is just this. They maxj be released 
soon. Women may not be included in the arrest. Some 
arrangement may be made. Government may bring 
Bonaparte to his bearings by a threat of retaliation. 
But I don't know what to say to that. It is a nasty 
word, and it would be a nasty deed, — paying the Cor- 
sican, in short, after his own fashion, by making the 
innocent suffer. And little his Consulship would care 
for that." 

** Then what do you expect ?** 

** Detention in France for the present, — detention of 
your father and Allix most certainly. Whether your 
mother would, and consequently whether Nerissa could, 
at once return, even if allowed, is a different question. 
I should expect delays. How long the detention will 
last, no one can say. There may be an exchange of 
prisoners; yet surely Government will never recognize 
such an unwarrantable deed, by taking prisoners made in 
this manner in exchange for lawful prisoners of war. No, 
no, the thing is impossible." 

" Impossible indeed," echoed Leith. 

" Aye — ^you see it. The fact is, I really don't know 
what can be done. I don't believe anything will be done 
— except that every man in the army and the navy ought 
to fight with double vigour at the thought of his imprisoned 
countrymen. Aye, and I can answer for it that it will be 
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SO in the navy. But still " And there was a meaning 

panse. ** You see, Leith, that is what I am thinking 
ahout. Now, suppose they should — I don't say I expect 
it — ^hut suppose they should be kept in France any con- 
siderable length of time — several years, I mean :'* 

Commodore Greville broke off, as he saw his com- 
panion's brow growing damp and his lips white. " Come, 
you must bear it like a man," he said. 

Leith raised his head from his hands, and even the 
Commodore's penetrating glance could detect no trace of 
unmanly weakness in his set pale features, intense as was 
the agitation which evidently lay beneath. ** Even sup- 
posing it were so — as I trust it may not be," he said — ** I 
do not see why it should cause you to hesitate in giving 
your consent." 

** It would be unfair to both you and her, to allow you 
to bind yourselves down for an indefinite length of time." 

** Pray put that idea aside at once, so far as I am con- 
cerned," said Leith earnestly. 

**Both of you, I said. You are extremely young — 
eighteen and twenty-one. A mere boy and girl affair I " 
he muttered to himself. 

** You are mistaken in thinking so, uncle," said Leith 
calmly. 

** Time will prove," returned the Commodore. ** When 
she returns, if you are still of the same mind, I promise 
unequivocal consent." 

** And meantime " 

** Meantime — meantime — Why, if you are right in 
thinking my girl cares for you, you need not be afraid. 
She is not one of the changeable sort." 

There was a flash of assent in Leith's eyes. **No, 
indeed ! — ^but I want fuller proof." 
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Aye — ^well — ^yon have reason there. But if there is 
to be any long delay in her return, I'll not have a regular 
open engagement and correspondence yet awhile. At 
present, all we can do is to wait. I suppose they will be 
allowed to reside where they like on parole, and by-and- 
by we shall hear where they are. Probably there will 
be some opening for correspondence through neutral 
countries. But I have no doubt all letters will be sub- 
ject to police inspection ; we must make up our minds to 
that." 

"You will not object to my writing to Nerissa, 
uncle?" 

" r shall write to Nerissa myself; that will be the best 
plan. I shall write and tell, her that as soon as you are 
together again, I will give my full consent. Meantime, if 
there appears any prospect of a lengthened separation, as 
you are both so young, you must be content to wait. 
She will see the sense of the question. What will your 
father say to this ? " 

" I have no more doubt of his feelings on the subject 
than I have of my own." 

** But you have not spoken to him ? You may be mis- 
taken. You had better write to him, and ^Well, you 

may write a few lines to Nerissa too, if you like," said 
the Commodore, half relenting. "It is only fair. And 
she will wish to send an answer. But it must stop there 
for the present, till we know what is before us." 

** And you will not consent to more than this ? " 

" More ? Why, I expected thanks for consenting to 
so much. What am I doing but allowing you both to 
bind yourselves down ? But I'll not have every one 

talking " And the Commodore looked obstinate. 

" If she is home in a few weeks, all right and well ; but 
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suppose she were to be kept there — say five, ten, fifteen 



years 

" It would make no difference." 

"Then you can afford to wait quietly. Do you want 
to set off your aunt talking and foretelling ill con- 
clusions ? " 

Leith flushed sensitively. "No; I should not think 
of mentioning it to any one but Hilda.*' 

" And a correspondence would proclaim it to all the 
world. I tell you, Leith, I like you very much ; but I 
don't know very much about you, and I am not sure that 
you know very much of Nerissa. Yes, yes, — of course ; 
I understand. Assertions on your part won't alt^r my 
opinion. I want you to prove to me that this is more 
than a surface fancy. I tell you, Leith, there's many an 
affection which grows fast enough under daily intercourse, 
but would soon die a natural death under prolonged sepa- 
ration. You understand me ? " 

" Yes. I think you said truly just now that you did 
not know much about me," said Leith, in a voica which, 
though gentle, told of considerable difficulty of self- 
control. 

** Then I hope I shall soon know you better," said the 
Commodore good-humouredly. ** We certainly have not 
been much thrown together till lately." Commodore 
Greville yawned as he spoke. " I declare I never knew 
a longer day than this. We shall all be brighter after a 
good night's rest. I think I shall be off. There is nothing 
more to be said about this — except that it will be a happy 
day in my life if it ever comes to pass." 

The ** if " gave almost more pain than the approbation 
gave pleasure. Leith was in no mood yet for retiring to 
his own room. When Commodore Greville was gone, he 
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pnt out all the lights except one, opened the windows, and 
threw himself into an easy chair, where the cold night- 
breeze would sweep over his burning forehead. Physically, 
the effect was soothing ; but mentally he felt in an utter 
whirl. He positively could not reconcile his mind to that 
which had come upon him. The thought that his mother 
and Nerissa might have to remain as prisoners in the 
hands of Bonaparte was almost maddening. 

The thing was bad enough as concerned his father. 
Had General Conyngham been taken prisoner in battle, 
Leith could have submitted with patience. It would have 
been a trial indeed, but one coming in the ordinary course 
of events, and alleviated by the prospect of an early ex- 
change and release. But now how different! A cold 
faint damp again stood upon his brow, as he realized 
vividly the fact of his father's position ; of Allix Greville's 
blighted hopes, in his hitherto bright and promising 
career ; above all, of his mother and Nerissa's probable 
situation, as helpless captives in a foreign land. For how 
long? Ah, that was the question. What human arm 
could interpose in their behalf? 

Why was it so ? Why must there be this separation ? 
Why had such a cup of happiness been lifted to his lips, 
apparently only to be tasted and then dashed away? 
Why had Allix Greville's illness taken place just then ? 
Why was all this permitted ? 

For it was permitted. It was no mere chain of acci- 
dental circumstances which had caused this unexpected 
separation. Leith well knew and recognized the Hand 
which had dealt the blow. But he could not yet realize 
that the blow had been dealt in love ; he could not yet 
bend in submission. The wild bitter questioning was 
irrepressible. He had no power to turn to the brighter 
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and more hopeful side of events. Utter despondency 
pressed heavily upon him. 

Restlessly he rose, extinguished the remaining light, 
and hegan pacing to and fro, with folded arms and down- 
ward-hent eyes ; — ^partial darkness without, deeper dark- 
ness within. In his hitherto quiet and unchequered life, 
Leith had known little of the fierce temptations which 
often assail the truest-hearted children of God in the hour 
of sudden trial. It was a long and hard-fought struggle 
that went on in that silent room. Wave after wave of 
deep and rehellious douht swept through the harassed 
storm-tossed mind, till faith lay almost prostrate. All 
else in the house had gone to rest, and through the 
opened window the soft moonheams streamed gently in 
upon the dark figure and hent head of Leith, in his cease- 
less regular walk. Physical weariness was forgotten in 
the strife. Time lapsed unheeded. The striking of the 
clock failed to reach his ahsorhed ear. The distant roll of 
carriages, hearing a gay crowd away from some neigh- 
houring hall, was utterly unheard. The moonlight faded 
away without attracting a moment*s attention. 

But victory came at length. Bearing in upon the tem- 
pest of his soul was a whisper of those words — among the 
sweetest and most comprehensive uttered by our Saviour, 
in His last address to His disciples — ** What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hebeafter ! " 
The storm was lulled. Leith paused in his walk, and 
went to the window. Grey dawn was stealing faintly 
over the mighty city, buried in its sleep. Even now 
the distant roll of carriages might be heard at intervals. 
The rattle of a watchman struck upon his ear. Overhead 
the stars were fading away into dimness. 

There was peace in the exceeding quiet of all aroxmd ; 
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and Leith's own feelings were in unison. Not bright, not 
hopeful, — mind and body were too much exhausted with 
the long struggle for that — ^but calm and restful. Almost 
audibly he murmured, ** Thy will — Thy will, not mine, be 
done ! ** Then closing the windows as noiselessly as 
possible, he went upstairs to his own room. 



4 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Accounts vary considerably as to the number of British 
subjects thus suddenly and unexpectedly detained by 
Napoleon, while travelling or residing in his dominions. 
The most general estimate, however, amounts to no 
less than ten thousand, — a large proportion of these 
belonging, of course, to the middle and upper ranks of 
society. 

The excuse put forth by Napoleon for this unprece- 
dented conduct was, to say the least, exceedingly lame. 
True, when negotiations had lasted many weeks, when 
the English ambassador had received orders to quit 
France, when the French ambassador had received orders 
to quit England, and when a rupture had become inevit- 
able, war was begun by the English Government issuing 
letters of marque, and seizing such French vessels as lay 
in English ports, before the declaration of war had actu- 
ally reached Paris. But there was nothing unusual or 
startling in this measure. An eminent writer says on the 
subject, — 

" Whether the practice of thus unceremoniously seizing 
private property, under such circumstances, be right on 
abstract principle or wrong, there can be no doubt that 
the custom had been long established, acted upon by 
England on all similar occasions, and of course consi- 
dered, after the lapse of ages and the acquiescence of 
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mntimerable treaties, as part and parcel of the European 
system of warfare. This was not denied by Napoleon, 
but he saw the opportunity^ and determined to profit by 
it, of exciting the jealousy of other governments, by 
reclaiming against the exercise, on the part of. England, 
of a species of assault which England, from her maritime^ 
predominance, has more temptations and better means to 
adopt than any other power." 

That it was not even an entirely unpremeditated and 
sudden resolve on the part of the First Consul is evident. 
Eetums had been made some weeks before, by his especial 
order, of every English person and family within French 
dominions. To say the least, this wears a suspicious 
aspect. The real truth is that the excuse put forth was 
merely an excuse, and not the true reason. Some time 
later a petition was addressed to the French Minister of 
War by a body of the detenm, offering, if released, to pay 
the value of the prizes, and to endeavour to procure the 
release of the few French taken on board the vessels. 
The Minister, in his answer, explicitly stated that they 
had not been detained simply on account of the captured 
vessels, but from other motives as well. 

Napoleon's first move having been thus made, and a large 
number of helpless prisoners secured at a blow, his second 
move was to threaten speedy invasion of English shores. 
The effect of the first step had been to cause widely-spread 
distress in private families, and universal indignation, not 
only in the heart of every Englishman, but of every 
generous Frenchman as well. The effect of the second was 
to set England in a blaze from one end to the other. The 
whole country rang with enthusiasm. Patriotic and 
spirited meetings were held in every direction, by every 
class of .people, A subscription was set going in support. 
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of the war, and one hundred and fifty thoOBuid poands 
poured rapidly in. 

Thonaands sprang to arms. Volnnteers, drilling, nni- 
forms, practising, marching, reviewing, became the order 
of the day. Within nine months, the effective Tolonteer 
force throughout the United Kingdom amotmted to more 
than fooT hundred and sixty thonaand men. If Bonaparte 
pressed forward his preparatioQB, England pressed forward 
hers as well. The mingled intense excitement and grave 
alarm with which the threat of invasion was at first 
received, became gradually merged into wide-spread con- 
fidence, and lastly into almost derisive incredulity. But 
this was a work of time. For the first few months after 
the breaking ont of the war, brave and deeply-thinldng 
men, as well as timid and shallow ones, considered inva- 
sion no improbable calamity. As to the success with 
which il might meet, brave and timid men strongly dif- 
fered. As to the efforts that shonld be made to oppose 
any such attempt, all were agreed. 

Early in the month of June, Commodore Ch-eville 
joined his ship — mnch later than he had expected — taking 
Charlie with him. Not long afterwards a letter arrived 
ftom Nerisaa, dated from Fontaineblean, whither the 
Paris diumu had been consigned. Allix was belter, and 
making rapid etrides towards strength, bat the account 
of Mn. Gonyngham was not cheering. Always delicate, 
snd snfEsring much from weakness of the heart, she had 
been completely prostrated by the shock of her husband's 

" She kept up pretty well until we reached Fontaine* 
blean," Nerissa wrote, "and then she broke down. 
Women are allowed to retom to England, and onclA 
Staohopo has been ver^ uidona ihat she and I Bhonld 
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go. He pressed it a good deal, but aunt Frances would 
not for a moment hear of leaving him, and the mere 
discussion of the subject brought on from the first such 
attacks of palpitation that ne was obliged to leave o£f. 
At present she is in no state for travelling. When she is 
better, I have no doubt xmcle will try again to persuade 
her to return, but I have no idea that he will succeed. 

** Of course, dear Hilda, I could not think of leaving 
her while she continues so weak and ill. You may trust 
me to give her every loving care that you could yourself 
bestow. I hardly think you can love her much more 
than I do. But you must not allow yourself to be 
anxious about her. Uncle talks of sending me home 
by-and-by, but it will not be yet ; and, indeed, he 
cannot deny that he wishes me to wait until she can 
accompany me. We must make up our minds to some 
delay. 

** I have only a few minutes in which to write, as I 
heard very suddenly of this means of sending you a 
letter. It will do no good to rave against the cruelty 
and injustice of this general arrest. You can fancy the 
exasperation that is felt on the subject — ^not least by Allix. 
I know it is a comfort to him to have me with him. I 
could not make up my mind, for a time at least, to leave 
him, even if my presence were not imperatively required 
by aunt Frances. I am sure you and Leith will think I 
tap. right to remain. 

** Uncle Stanhope and Allix are on parole, and our life 
is not unpleasant here. When aunt Frances is better, we 
shall all feel brighter. K it were not for the parting — oh, 
it does not do to think of that. I cannot tell you how 
my heart aches for you and Allix. It is hard to feel 
patient, — and how hard you must find it, dear Hilda.!*' 
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Altogether, the letter was hardly one calculated to raise 
Hilda's spirits, though it was a comfort to feel that her 
mother and Nerissa were free to return when they chose. 
Free in one sense. Hilda knew her mother too well, 
to imagine for a moment that she would quit General 
Conyngham, so long as she had any choice in the matter. 
And she knew Nerissa too well to imagine that she would 
leave Mrs. Conyngham, so long as her health continued 
so feeble. Still the very fact that they were not absolute 
prisoners was cheering to her in a measure, and still 
more to Leith. 

Poor Phemie cried afresh for Nerissa, when she knew 
that her sister might return, and yet stayed away. A 
singular nature was that of Euphemia Greville. Sensitive, 
sympathizing, passionate in its loves and dislikes, and 
marvellously wanting in self-control. Transparent as 
glass, her thoughts and sensations seemed all to lie on 
the surface, yet, rather curiously, she was not wanting in 
either depth or intensity of character. 

Very lovable, affectionate, and winning, Phemie had 
a remarkable power over those around her. Not Hilda, 
with all her prettiness and gentleness — not Nerissa, with 
all her stately grace — ^had ever won a quarter of the 
almost universal attention and love which came naturally 
to Phemie from every quarter — child as she still was, and 
childish even for her ten or eleven years. Wherein her 
attractions consisted, it would be hard to define. There 
was little grace in her square-built figure, little beauty in 
her irregular-featured face, with its dark marked promi- 
nent brows, and passionately sensitive lips. Perhaps the 
flashing changeful brilliancy of her eyes — eyes ordinary 
enough in m^re shape and colour, — perhaps the sudden 
unexpected pleasantness of her smile, had something to do 
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with it. Perhaps it was nothing at all of this kind, but 
only an inexplicable indefinable charm, residing some- 
where in the hidden depths of her inner being, and exert- 
ing a silent magnetic influence on all around. 

Phemie, with her frank simplicity and her freedom from 
vanity, was utterly unconscious of this power. Nerissa 
had long held the first place in her heart. After that, 
she gave a large outpouring of a£fection to her father, her 
step-brother, and her various relations, — Miss Gonyngham 
certainly excepted. Leith held a very prominent place 
in her estimation, and, with her usual childlike unre- 
serve, she made no secrdi of this. It was so evident, that 
Corbyn often grew blackly jealous when he saw them 
together. Corbyn, despite his many invidious remarks 
on Phemie's appearance, and despite the irritation he 
often vented on her, was just as much xmder the sway of 
her mysterious charms as anybody else. 

Sidney, having attained the age of sixteen, of course 
became a volxmteer, as did his friend Francis Ashbume, 
and Francis Ashbume's father. Sir Gordon, and most 
other gentlemen of their acquaintance. Mr. Pogglethwaite 
did not. But then Mr. Pogglethwaite — the Conynghams' 
doctor, residing in Chandos Street — ^was rather a cha- 
racter, and prided himself on never doing anything like 
anybody else. He laughed at the idea of volunteers, and 
scorned the notion of invasion. He had no wife, but he 
had a timid talkative mother, and a timid though less talk- 
ative daughter, — ^both of whom tried in vain to shake his 
resolution. Arguments and entreaties fell alike unheeded 
on the doctor's brazen ears. 

One August day, Captain Churchill, walking into the 
drawing-room, heard a voice declaiming in spirited fashion. 
He paused at the door for a moment's observation. Ip 
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the centre of the room stood Sidney, arrayed in his new 
scarlet nniform — ^volunteers all wore scarlet in those days 
— ^with a musket in his hands. In front of him was 
Phemie, her glittering eyes showing some excitement. 
Hilda was smiling over her work at a little distance. 
Gorhyn looked snllen. Carrie Pogglethwaite, a slim 
sandy-haired young lady of ahout sixteen, with mild 
light eyes, and hashful hesitating sentimental manners, 
sat near, her head rather on one side. Sidney hroke o£f 
at this moment, and hegan again, — 

" * Who talks of fear ? Let cowards fly. 

And skulk in holes and corners ; 
Such trembling dastards shall not cause 

The enemy to scorn us. 
Let Bonaparte and his tribe 

Upon our shores appear. 
And he shall feel what courage nerves 

A British Volunteer !' " 

** Oh, I like that," exclaimed Phemie, — ** don't you, 
Hilda? And now say to Carrie that piece — dont you 
know — about the boats ? " 

** The parody on Shakspeare ? " 
** Yes." 

Corbyn growled, ** Don*t 1 — ^I hate parodies ! '* But 
Sidney began, — 

" * To arm, or not to arm ? that is the question. 
Whether yfe'U tamely sit at home, and quake 
At the big threatening of the outrageous foe, 
Or hail his fleet of large flat-bottomed boats, 
And by opposing sink them ! To arm, to fight — 
Nay, more, by firm defence to put an end 
To false alarms, and all th' invading fears 
Our wives are subject to.' 

That's too bad, isn't it, Carrie ? " 
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Carrie giggled faintly, and Sidney recommenced in a 
different strain, — 

'* ' Hark ! hark ! the martial trumpets sound, 

And one and all the notes obey, 
Undaunted myriads throng around, 

Yes, we shall fight the foe to-day ! 
The soldier parts — but why so wan, 

So pensive grows my love with fear ? 
What, wouldst thou have a loyal man 

Befuse to prove a Vdlunteer ? 

" * Oh, 'tis a glorious call to strife ! 

Each individual fights the cause 
Of parents, children, self, and wife. 

Of Mends, king, country, faith, and laws. 
What ! wouldst thou have a Briton bold 

Consent the name of ** Slave " to bear ? 
Ah, sooner far shalt thou behold 

Low laid in earth — a Volunteer !* " 

Sidney's voice dropped expressively with the last lines, 
and an affected little cry broke from Carrie, <* Oh, don't, 
— ^it does, — it sonnds so very dreadfnl." 

** Why, Carrie, don't yon want yonr papa to be a volnn- 
teer ?" asked Phemie. 

" Yes — oh yes," returned Carrie. ** Grandmamma and 
I try to persnade him. At least we speak about it. 
Bnt he thinks it's of no use ; at least he says it is non- 
sense." 

** If the sponting is concluded, I may as well enter," 
said Churchill, — ^while Sidney turned very red, and mut- 
tered, ** Too bad I " ** How do you do, Miss Conyng- 
ham?" 

"Yon have not brought Leith with you ? " Hilda said 
mqnirmgly, as they shook hands. 
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** No ; I left him buried in books and papers. I believe 
you will see him to-morrow. So Sidney is instructing 
young ladies in the art of war.'* 

** Oh, Captain Churchill, did you hear ? '* cried Phemie, 
turning to him. 

Churchill nodded. " Hadn't you better think of donning 
the red coat yourself, Phemie ? " 

** I wish I could," said Phemie heartily. 

** A female brigade, — ^Amazonian volunteers," suggested 
Churchill. " What execution you would do among the' 
enemy, Phemie I " 

** Well, but," said Phemie, too earnest to notice that 
he was laughing at her, ** don't you think that we could 
load the muskets? Women have done it," she added 
eagerly. 

**Aye, if it were necessary. I have no doubt you 
could." 

** Oh, Phemie, not in battle," said Carrie, shrinking, 
*' Think of aQ the baUs " 

** But, Carrie, suppose we were in a fort; or suppose 
the French came to London. Oh, Sidney, if they do, you'll 
let me load for you, while you fire out of the window." 

Sidney laughed, and Captain Churchill asked, ** How 
would you like to see a poor man fall dead, Phemie, killed 
by the ball which had just left your hands ?" 

This was a new phase of the matter, Phemie positively 
turned pale. 

** Oh no ; — oh, I should not like that at all. I should 
never forget it. Oh no." 

** No, I hope not," he said heartily, and without any 
banter. ** You see, Phemie, it is not the, business of young 
ladies to fight. I should be sorry if it were. You must 
leave that to stout strong men, like — ^like Sidney and me." 
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" But were those women wrong ? " 

" Which women ? " 

Phemie did not seem to have any very clear idea. ** In 
history," she said. ** Haven't they sometimes ? Could 
it never be right ? " 

** If the safety of England depended in any measure on 
your help, Phemie," said Churchill, smiling at her intent 
face. ** But don't be afraid. Bonaparte has plenty of 
work yet, before he can dream of landing in England. 
And if ever he gets across the Channel in safety, we will 
give him such a warm reception as he has never yet 
enjoyed. Those of his soldiers who come to London, will 
come, I suspect, rather against their wishes." 

** How ? Oh, as prisoners. And Leith thinks the same," 
said Phemie. 

** Leith* s opinion weighs a good deal with you." 

" I think he knows better than anybody," said Phemie, 
— adding dutifully, on second thoughts, — ** except papa 
and uncle." 

" And my papa says so too," observed Carrie. " At 
least, he doesn't think the French will come at all." 

« Does Mr. Pogglethwaite patronize the red coat. Miss 
Pogglethwaite ? " 

** No, — at least, — oh, no, — ^I wish he would," gasped 
Carrie, alarmed at having to speak to that tall massive 
deep-voiced man. " Papa says, — at least he thinks " 

** Mr. Pogglethwaite says there is no fear of in- 
vasion," interposed Phemie, in her bright clear tones. 
**But Sir Gordon says the best way is to arm and be 
ready." 

** Yes, and so we — at least grandmamma thinks. Grand- 
mamma says, if only he would have a musket ^" 

« Not much use without practice," said Churchill 
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gravely. " He might happen to shoot the wrong indi- 
vidual, — ^kill friend instead of foe." 

** Oh yes, so grandmamma thinks. At least she wants 
him to practise. At least she would like him to be a 
volunteer." 

" Which includes all the rest. Exactly so." 

** But he won't, he says. At least " 

** Perhaps we could frighten him into it. Did you see 
this in the paper ?" . Carrie put on a mild look of inquiry, 
while Churchill searched for what he wanted. ** Ah, here 
it is. Listen, Miss Pogglethwaite, and see if you don't 
think it absolutely essential that the red coat should be 
donned by every able-bodied Englishman. Listen to 
this, — 

* The First Consul is upon his long projected journey, 

and has reached Brussels The adulation 

lavished upon the Consular party, at the different towns 
through which they passed, is greatly disgusting. The 
Prefect of the Somme concluded his address in the follow- 
ing words, — ** Father of thy country, continue through our 
abundant fields, through our embellished cities, amidst 
universal joy, thy pacific and triumphant march ; but let 
England tremble! Let the English, abandoned to the 
feebleness and arrogance of their ministers, to the folly 
and audacity of their orators, contemplate with affright 
the hero of France, advancing to punish peijury, to im- 
pose on the pirates of the sea the yoke of peace, and 
to proclaim on the ruins of Albion the commercial inde- 
pendence of France," ' 

'^ Isn't that enough to make an Englishman tremble ?" 
gravely demanded Churchill, though there was a twinkle 
in his eye. ** A parcel of brag I " he added. " Ha ! here 
we are again, — * The army destined for the invasion of 
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England is to amount to two hundred thousand men.' 
And here again," as he turned over papers of different 
dates, lying as usual on the side table, — '^'At a grand 
dinner lately given by Mengaud, the Commissary at Calais, 
the following toasts were drunk, — To the French Quarter- 
Master who shall first billet his troops at Dover, and to 
the speedy review of the French Guards in St. James's 
Park. The Citoyen Francois, a French paper, which has 
inserted these sentiments, gravely advises the massacre 
of all Englishmen found in arms ! ' '' 

Carrie's small grey eyes dilated alarmingly; ** But will 
they " 

" Will they what ? " 

** Massacre — at least — ^yes, what it says there." 

** If they could, perhaps " 

** But won't it be very dreadful ?" 

** Why, yes, if it were carried out, it would be, rather," 
said Churchill, rising. ** You see after all. Miss Poggle- 
thwaite, your father might be safer not in arms." 

" Then do you really advise ? " 

^* If personal safety is the chief consideration, then, in 
the very unlikely event of the French obtaining a landing, 
a black coat might possibly be safer than a red one," said 
Churchill, with an accent of mingled amusement and con- 
tempt which any one less dull than Carrie could not have 
failed to perceive. 

** But that is not Mr. Pogglethwaite's reason," said 
Hilda. ** He is very much occupied with his patients." 

*^ Good thing our commercial men are more at liberty 
than our medical men," said Churchill. ** Good-bye, Miss 
Pogglethwaite. I hope that when I see you next, Mr. 
Pogglethwaite may view matters differently," 
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CHAPTER Vn* 

"Nebissa, I want to speak to you,^' said her brotheT, 
coming hastily into the room, one cold Becember day, 
several months after the breaking out of the war. They 
were still residing at Fontainebleau, — the two gentlemen, 
as at first, on parole. 

Allixwas very unlike Nerissain appearance. He bore a 
far stronger resemblance to his little step-sister, Phemie. 
There were the same irregular features, eager brilliant 
grey eyes, and marked dark frowning brows. His frank 
straightforward impetuous manners — ^restless as possible, 
consistently with military bearing — were equally removed 
from Leith Conyngham*s high-toned graceful ease, and 
from Raymond Churchill's unmitigated bluntness. " Ne- 
rissa, I want to speak to you," he said. ** Just come here 
a minute." 

"Is anything the matter, Allix"? asked a soft slow 
voice from the sofa. Mrs. Conyngham lay there, looking 
still very frail and ill. Her health continued so delicate, 
that Nerissa had never yet felt it right to think of leav- 
ing her. A bright flush came to her cheeks, and she put 
her hand to her side. 

' ** I merely wanted a word with Nerissa, aunt Frances.*' 
* ** Where- is your uncle ? " 

** In the other room." • . 

" Tell him I wish to speak to him/' — and she lay back. 
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panting, while Allix hastened away, not a little vexed at 
his own imprudence. The General accompanied him 
back immediately, and sat down by his wife's couch, 
saying gravely, — 

"Frances, it is not wise to agitate yourself like 
this/' 

** Something is wrong. I saw it in Allix* face, and I 
see it in yours. Oh, Stanhope, they will not separate 
us ! " — and her thin hand closed round his in terror. 

" If we separate, it will be by our own choice. The 
truth is simply this, that we are all ordered from Fon- 
tainebleau to Verdun. There is to be a union, I believe, 
,of the three principal depots at Verdun. We may travel 
in any way we like — ^by carriage, 'or diligence, or on 
horseback — so that we arrive by the specified day.** 

" We shall go together,** she said quietly. 

He did not speak, and she added — ** We must. Did 
you wish to consult with Nerissa about the possibility of 
sending me home ? Never, Stanhope. While you are 
here, my place is with you.** ' 

** And I would only too gladly keep you,** said General 
Oonyngham sadly ; ** but, my dear Frances, think of the 
journey to Verdun.** 

"And think of the journey to England. Oh no !*' — 
^d her tone changed. " Stanhope, I cannot go. I cannot 
leave you.** 

^* I think it is right for you, my dear,** he said firmly. 
"If you and Nerissa were safe in England, I cordd feel 
happy." 

' " Happy I — ^without us ? Oh no, — don*t speak of it.** 
She sat' up,- hardly able to articulate, yet continuing 
resolutely — " Stanhope, I am better than I was. I shall 
-soon be still stronger. But I could not bear ta be patted 
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from you. It is hard enough to be away from my dar« 
lings in England, bnt to be away from you — ^to know 
you were a prisoner alone at Verdun, — Oh no, it would 
km me.*' 

, And General Conyngham almost thought the same, as 
he listened to the fluttering breath and throbbing heart, 
which were her invariable symptoms under strong ex- 
citement. He was compelled to give up his point, and to 
soothe her into quietness by unconditional acquiescence. 
Allix presently remarked — **But about Nerissa ?" 

^'Nerissa ought to go home,'' said the General, and 
she came to the back of his chair. 

** Uncle, are you so tired of me ? Have I been so 
useless?" 

** My dear child, you have only made yourself too 
necessary, — ^but for your own sake it would be wrong to 
take you with us, if it is possible to send you home." 

'* Yes, if there is an escort to be found," said Allix. 

**I could not travel without one, uncle. It would 
not be safe at such a time as this. And we are not 
likely to hear of any one. Those ladies who have not 
already returned, are not likely to leave their husbands 
now," 

'' No, and there is the difficulty of procuring a pass- 
port," said the General, with an anxious expression. 
'< It is by no means so easy as it was six months ago. I 
almost wish I had insisted on your return at that time." 

'< I do not," said Nerissa. ** 1 could not have felt it 
right to go, uncle. Think what you would have felt 
sometimes at leaving aunt — at having both of you to 
attend appel — if I had not been with her. It vrill be 
the same too at Yerdun.** 

<<iBut I am better now, and more able to be left," said 
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Mrs. Conyngham, ** No, dear Nerissa, if possible you 
mast go. My only fear is that it may notbe possible." 

*' It wonld be if you wonld accompany her,*' said the 
General, venturing npon one more attempt. ''I conld 
leave you and Nerissa here together until your passports 
were ready." 

Mrs. Conyngham shook her head. ** Impossible," she 
said. *' 1 cannot consent to that, even for Nerissa*s 
sake." 

<< And I conld not wish it," added Nerissa. ''No, if 
we find any difficulty about it, I must just come with you 
to Verdun, and wait there for an opportunity of travelling 
to England. You will find me useful on the journey, 
aunt Frances." 

To say that Nerissa had no wish for an immediate 
return would be imtrue. She longed for it intensely. 
Her parting interview with Leith was rarely, if ever, 
absent from her thoughts. All the more so because no 
letters from either himself or Hilda had yet been received. 
That some had been lost, she was aware, from allusions 
in those from Miss Conyngham and Phemie, which had 
arrived safely. But to whom they were addressed, and 
what their contents might be, she remained ignorant. 
Had Leith written ? Had he sent a message ? She 
hardly doubted it. Sometimes her impatience and long- 
ing were almost uncontrollable, yet she never varied in * 
her calm cheerful self-command; and her strong dear 
sense of duty in remaining with her aunt, had never been 
ibr a moment biassed by her desire to return home. 
. Now, however, Mrs. Conyngham had so far improved, 
tiiat Nerissa did not feel bound to resist her nucleus man- 
date, should he find it practicable to send her. She had 
to endure a short suspense. Then, as she half expected, 

6 
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and as the others feared, it was found that a passport 
was not obtainable in time, and that no escort was to be 
heard of. Nerissa*s heart sank with irrepressible dis- 
appointment. It was only two days before the start for 
Yerdun when her nncle communicated this intelligence, 
as a final decision on the subject. She smiled bravely, 
but not without an effort. 

<<Then I shall come with you after all, uncle. It 
seems the right thing to do.'' 

<< I am afraid it is unavoidable," the General said, as 
he sat down with a heavy sigh, ** It will only be a 
temporary delay, I trust, but I am exceedingly dis- 
appointed." 

** Disappointed to have me still with you ? '* 

** Not for our sake ; only for your own. I should be 
thankful if you were safe in England. Strange, this 
difficulty about procuring passports. I fear it is in- 
creasing. We must hope some escort will present itself 
speedily at Verdun. If there were the usual interchange 
of prisoners, it would be more hopeful ; but as matters 
now stand " 

" As matters now stand, we must be hopeful our- 
selves," said Nerissa. " Allix, do you know that I am 
coming with you after all ? " she asked, as he entered the 
room. 

** Aye, and I don't know whether to be glad or sorry. 
Yerdun will be more bearable now, that is certain. Look 
here, Nerissa ! " 

"Letters I Allix! From home?" 

** Two in Hilda's handwriting, — one for you, and one 
for aunt Frances. They are brought by a French lady 
just returned from England, — a &iend of the Lyttle- 
tons." 
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Kerissa received hers breathlessly, and hnrriedly left 
the room. She sat down alone on a half-corded box, and 
pored long, with absorbed attention, over the large closely- 
written sheet. Once, twice, thrice, she read it. Then 
it struck her that she was acting a selfish part in thus 
keeping her gratification to herself. With flashed cheeks, 
but composed demeanour, she went back, and was re- 
ceived with an exclamation from Allix, half wonder, half 
pleasure, — 

** Hallo, Nerissa, what is all this about ? ** 

Kerissa's colour heightened, but she stood her ground. 

"AU what, Allix?" 

" This treason between you and Leith, There ! " — 
stepping across and giving her a kiss, — *' nothing could 
have delighted me more. I congratulate Leith." 

Mrs. Conyngham's face wore a bright glow and smile, 
which satisfied Nerissa at a glance. She moved towards 
the sofa, but the General intercepted her, and taking her 
face between his hands, asked affectionately, — 

« My dear child, why did you never tell us ? " 

^* I could not," Nerissa said, looking down. ** He 
only spoke the last two minutes, — and we were inter- 
rupted." 

** I will not say we had no idea of such a thing. Your 
aunt and I have long wished it, Nerissa." 

** She is our own child now," said Mrs. Conyngham 
warmly. '< I shall feel as if I had quite a right now to all 
the love and care you have lavished upon me, dearest." 

" Aunt Frances, you always had." 

"Yes, dear, lately — without knowing it," said Mrs. 
Conyngham, smiling. 

" And your father wishes to interdict all correspond- 
ence for the present, it seems," observed the General. 
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Nerissa's face changed slightly. " Yes,— I have leave 
to write once to Leith." 

" Just like my father," muttered AlKx. " Where is 
the sense of a half-and-half permission like that ? " 

** If I could write to him, I would soon set the matter 
right," said the General, still keeping Nerissa prisoner. 
"As it is, we must have a little patience. I will send a 
letter home to he forwarded to him, and I hope it may 
arrive safely ; but after all you may reach England first. 
Leith did not write to you, Nerissa, because he has 
already written once, and your father's permission ex- 
tended no further. The letter has no doubt been lost." 

**1 am not sure that I should have been equally 
obedient in his case," said Allix. 

"Your sense of duty is,' I hope, no less high than 
Leith's," said General Conyngham- quietly. ** I believe 
you would do precisely the same in the same position. 
Leith is a soldier to the core. He can obey as well as he 
can command." 

" And command as well as he can obey. He is a fine 
fellow, Nerissa," said Allix, looking in his sister's face 
with a smile. 

" But Nerissa would not be happy to hear from him 
against her father's command," observed General Co- 
nyngham. 

"Oh no," Nerissa said steadily. "I can wait now I 
have heard. And Leith thinks I wad right to stay here. 
Hilda only wishes she could e:^hange with me." 

" So she says," remarked the General. " Nothing 
should induce me to consent to her coming here. My 
only wish ia to have you safe in England." 

** Leith may think you were right, l)ttt the long parting 
has evidently tried him veiy uraoh," Mrs. Conyngham 
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said, when Nerissa went to her side. ** While yon have 
been so bright, — ^Ah, Nerissa, did yon think I never saw ? 
Did yon think yon qnite deceived me ? *' 

** I have not been nnhappy, annt Frances." 

** A little burdened, my dear, for all your sweetness. 
Bat it needed a keen eye to detect anything of the kind. 
Here is the other letter. We are keeping it from yon all 
this time.'* 

** Thank yon," Nerissa said, and patting her own into 
her aant's hand, she again left the room. 

**1[ only we could have sent her home,*' sighed Mrs. 
Oonyngham. '* For Leith'^ sake as well as her own." 

^< What my father meant by giving such a doubtful 
kind of consent, is a mystery to me," said AUix. '' Of all 
people in the world, Nerissa and Leith seem just made 
for each other. I should have thought he would have 
seen it. I can only suppose he wished to allow them 
an opportunity of changing their minds if they are long 
apart. Singular idea, rather ! One generally wishes to 
provide againai such a contingency." 

^'Your father always had his own ways and ideas, 
different from those of every one else," Mrs. Conyngham 
could not help remarking. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Vebdun was far from unpleasantly situated. It lay in 
the centre of a picturesque valley, with hills rising on 
either side. The citadel and the upper portion of the 
town stood upon a rocky eminence, on the western bank 
of the Meuse, which wound through the valley below. 
The remainder of the town was built upon several islands, 
rising out of the river. The whole place was about three 
miles in circumference ; and the ramparts, planted with 
trees, formed an agreeable promenade for a summer's 
evening. 

There were but few hotels, pertaining to members of 
the ancienne noblesse, and they were situated in the most 
retired parts of the town. The streets were dull and quiet, 
the bourgeoisie simple and rural in their habits and attire, 
the shops poor, and few in number. But the arrival of 
the English dStenm soon changed all this. Many indeed 
among them — General Conyngham and Allix Greville 
included — proudly resolved to spend not a farthing more 
than was necessary, after the unjust manner of their 
arrest. They were ever ready to assist to the utmost 
of their power their poorer countrymen, many of whom 
were left by their captors to starve upon the allowance of 
three sous and half a pound of bread a day ; but they 
were determined not to contribute their share towards 
enriching the country by their enforced residence. 
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Some, aceastomed at home to every comfort and 
luxury, here laid down their carriages, dismissed every 
unnecessary servant, and became closely economical. 
Nevertheless, there were many among the ditenus of a 
different class, — ^men who flung their money right and 
left with a lavish hand, — ^men who vied with each other 
in the extravagance of their mode of life, — men who 
rushed *beyond their means, and borrowed recklessly, 
careless whether they could ever repay. 

Verdun abounded in Jews, who accommodatingly of- 
fered unlimited loans on personal security, at heavy 
interest — often as high as a hundred per cent. A certain 
class of men among the dHenus, — ^men of no principle and 
no character, who had in many cases fled abroad to 
escape liabilities in England, — availed themselves largely 
of these means to live in the flrst style of grandeur. 
They were too often imitated in this by young officers of 
the navy, — mere lads, led away by the bad example pre- 
sented to them. 

It was some time before the inhabitants of Yerdun 
began to understand that those who spent the most pro- 
fasely were by no means the most wealthy. Still they 
had known what they were about, in their anxiety that 
their town should be transformed into a prisoners' depot. 
The sudden incursion of several hundred strangers, gave 
of necessity a rapid impetus to trade. An entire trans- 
formation took place. The shops increased in number 
and size, and speedily set up glass windows, as at Paris — 
quite an innovation in this country town. The shop- 
keepers- wives and daughters exchanged their sober 
style of dress for flaunting silks and muslins. One street 
in particular became quite a fashionable promenade, and 
jfrom its gaiety and bustle received among the English the 
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name of Bond Street. The poor little circulating library 
was considerably enlarged, and numerons other changes 
of a like nature took place. Some were perhaps im.- 
proyementSy some were very much the reverse. 

But this is anticipating. Whatever beauties Yerdun 
possessed in bright summer weather, it offered none to 
the eyes of tke dHenu^j upon the cold December day 
which conclAded their dreary journey through fVance. 
As General Conyngham and his party drove over the 
drawbridge, and passed beneath the grim arched gate- 
way, Nerissa shivered with an indefinable sensation of 
foreboding. Was she really free to leave when she 
liked ? Free ! She did not feel so. And if she were, 
her uncle was not, Allix was not. She glanced at Allix 
anxiously. He was gazing straight before him, with a 
deep and gloomy frown, until, happening to meet her 
eyes, he forced a smile, and said, — 

'^Not a pleasant-looking place." 

** Very few places look pleasant in winter, AlHx. 
What do they want ? " — as the carriage was stopped. 

''We are to go up to the citadel," said Allix, after a 
moment's colloquy. ** To give our parole again, it seems. 
Als if twice were likely to prove more binding than once ! 
I suppose it will be best for aunt Frances and Nerissa to 
come with us, uncle. We cannot find lodgings until we 
are set free." 

The General made a sound of assent, and Mrs. Co' 
nyngham said nervously, — ** Oh, yes> let us keep to^ 
gether." They then drove on, accompanied by a gen- 
darme, and the gentlemen underwcint a close examination 
in the citadel, — a full description of their personal appear- 
ance being entered in the register. A second piurole was 
required from them in writing, and, after particular in- 
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jnnctionB not to miss the morning appel, or roll-call^ they 
were dismissed to seek apartments in the town. 

Affcer a wearisome search, the second floor of a hotel 
was at length taken. Prices were already rising rapidly, 
and the General would have preferred pa3ring less ; but 
for his wife's sake he could not live in a lower part of the 
town^ or in small cramped rooms, Nerissa was thank- 
ful to And herself housed. But the dreariness of that 
first evening at Verdun she never afterwards forgot. Her 
own spirits were so much oppressed, that it was a diffi- 
cult matter to keep up. Yet she felt that whatever 
cheerfulness was to be hoped for that night must ema- 
nate from herself. Mrs. Conyngham went early to bed. 
The General sat wrapped in deep and silent thought. 
Allix threw himself into an easy'chair, and- sank into a 
fit of moody depression. 

Nerissa longed to give way and do the same. She was 
just in that state of mind when talking was almost un- 
bearable. The long long stretch of miles between her 
and Leith lay like lead upon her heart. Oh, for one 
look, one word ! Would she ever reach home — ever 
escape from this gloomy fortress ? Her uncle and bro- 
ther were prisoners. Her aunt was absolutely one also. 
She would never voluntarily leave her husband. Nerissa 
could not feel that she herself was free. She tried to 
fancy what her sensations would have been, if at that 
*moment she had been on her way to happy England. 
And then a thrill of self-reproach darted through her 
mind, as she glanced at her companions. What would 
they have done without her ? She could not but feel 
how necessary she waa to them all.. 

No more time for musing would Nerissa allow herself. 
She went tor her uncle- s side, and with, light cheerful 
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conversation, which none could have imagined to be 
forced, strove to beguile both him and Allix into a 
brighter frame of mind. Not without success. Allix 
remarked at the close of the evening, — ** Well, it may be 
selfish, but I can't help being glad we have you a little 
longer." And Nerissa felt that she was in the path of 
duty, — ^though well aware that, should an opportunity 
present itself, her uncle would no longer allow her any 
choice about returning home immediately. 

'' Nerissa," Allix exclaimed, coming into the salon next 
day, on his return from appelf — "who do you think I 
have met?" 

'' I cannot guess. Some one that you are glad to 
see ? " 

** Yes, — ^no. How can one be glad to see any one a 
prisoner? But it is a pleasure, of course. I mean 
Colonel Penrose. You remember him ? " 

Nerissa thought a moment. " I believe so. I remem- 
ber his name very well. I am glad you will have a 
friend here. Where did you'meet him ? " 

** At the maison de ville. Wretched business, that 
appel ! What would be thought in England of all these 
officers, and men of rank and wealth, compelled to appear 
like so many guilty culprits before those impudent gen- 
darmes, to sign their names. A few of us are allowed to 
appear once in five days, but the greater number must 
show themselves every day." * 

** And if anything prevents your appearing there ?" 
** Unless we have a certificate of ill-health from a 
doctor, the gendarmes will come round, immediately the 
two hours are over, and claim a fine of three francs, as a 
reward for their trouble in making sure that we have 
not escaped. Three francs ! And British prisoners are 
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expected to live on three sons a day! Rather a con- 
trast." 

** Many conld not afford snch a fine.** 

'' No ; and all who cannot or will not pay, will be con- 
fined in the citadel for a day or two as a punishment. 
They seem determined to take very good care that we 
shall not escape. There have been a good many escapes 
from Valenciennes, it seems." 

" Did Colonel Penrose come from Valenciennes ? " 

** Yes ; he was arrested at Brussels, and sent there 
with the rest of the Brussels detenus. They have been 
kept there pretty strictly, especially of late ; bat the 
commandant was a kind-hearted fellow, and really did 
what he conld to sofben their imprisonment. I suppose 
he had orders that he dared not disobey. Fancy their 
being obliged to travel here, each under guard of a gen- 
darme, to whom they were obliged to pay five shillings a 
day, besides providing his food, and undertaking their 
own expenses. Those who were unable or refused to 
do so, have had to march on foot with the common 
sailors, and to sleep at night in filthy jails, with straw 
for a bed." 
. " Oh, AlHx I— disgraceful ! ** 

" That it is. We were better off coming from Fontaine- 
bleau. But it could hardly have been General de Bouber's 
fault. They say he had tears in his eyes when he parted 
* from them. However, I was going to tell you about Pen- 
rose. He had no intention, he says, of submitting to such 
injustice. If they could not trust a British officer's word, 
and must needs send a man, acting constable, to keep him 
from running away, let them pay the expense themselves. 
He flatly refused to undertake anything of the kind. 
General de Boubers said he was exceedingly sorry, but 
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if Colonel Penrose persisted in this determination, he 
should be compelled to send him on foot with the sailors. 
' In that case/ responded Penrose, with a bow, ' I will 
march at their head in my colonel* s uniform.' And 
actually the commandant, seeing him in earnest, was so 
much afraid of the sensation it would cause, that he gave 
leave to him. and one or two of his friends to travel as 
they liked, without any guard." 

<< How good 1 Allix, that really was very spirited. I 
wish others had done the. same." 

** It might not have succeeded theuw I am afraid some 
poor fellows have suffered very much on the. way. I 
hear that one officer — ^a major I believe — ^has had to 
travel with his wife and children in an open cart, from 
want of ready money. At this time of the year too ! 
Shameful ! Why could they not order u& all to Verdun 
before the winter came on ? " 

** Has Colonel Penrose come alone ? " asked Nerissa. 

** His wife is with him,^ but I have never seen her. 
You had better strike up an. acquaintance. Where is 
aunt Frances ? " 

*^ Dressing. I persuaded her to stay in bed until now^. 
that she might be rested." 

'* And uncle Stanhope has gone to see after some case 
of distress, mentioned at the appeL I told . Penrose I 
would meet him on the ramparts presently, and I want 
you to come too." 

Nerissa yielded, because she saw he was set upon it„ 
though she did not feel much inclined for a stroll in the 
cold. However, he was restless until she could accomr 
pany him; and &s soon as the General returned, they 
started. Nerissa. speedily found herself facing Colonel 
Penrose — a middle-sized man, with thick, bushy aubmrn' 
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hair, piercing grey eyes, and commanding mien. Nerissa 
did not wonder that the commandant had shrank from 
the idea of his marching in fall British oniform at the 
head of the prisoners. 

.He shook hands heartily, and introdaced his wife, who 
Was walking by his side. She was a gentle ladylike 
person, with soft wistfal manners, drooping dark eyes, 
and mild melancholy expression. Nerissa was a little 
doabtfol whether to like her or not, and was still more 
perplexed on hearing the carefally selected words which 
dropped slowly and pathetically from her lips. Her has- 
band looked at her with evident admiration, and treated 
her with an air of respectfal affectionate protection, — 
i^irited, straightforward, onvamished Englishman as he 
was. 

'*This is a calamitous situation. Miss Greville," the 
lady began, as they walked on together. ** Friends mu- 
toally encounter one another, and regret rather than 
enjoyment is the prevalent sensation." 

*< Colonel Pemrose and my brother would certainly 
have preferred meeting in England to meeting at Yer- 
dim," said Nerissa, with a smile. 

^' Unquestionably,*' murmured Allix. 

*' YerduB appears a far from tempting abode," said 
Mrs. Penrose. " But as Trevenon " — ^and she pronounced 
the name with a soft liquid roll which is indescribable, — 
** as Trevenon justly remarks, the landscape may possess 
many 'latent vernal charms, ere long to be developed." 

''My dear, I think I merely said that Yerdun would be 
ft'pjraitty place in the spring," said Cokmel Penrose, with 
a idight blush' cm his bronzed che^; and Nerissa did not 
ivcentnretoiook^itiAUix^'ihoughiUYare that he was trying 

to catch her eye. 
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**I trust it may be so. But there is one privation 
which I must expect to suffer while here, Miss Greville. 
Has it ever been your happiness to reside upon the ocean 
shore ? " 

'< I am not sure that it would be a happiness to me, 
Mrs. Penrose. I think the sound of the waves night and 
day would send me melancholy-mad." 

''Pleasing melancholy! To me there is no musical 
harmony equal in thrilling beauty to the neyer- ceasing 
murmur of the deep calm beautiful azure sea, — ^mirror 
of a tranquil human nature." 

''I am afraid the sea and human nature are often 
equally far from tranquillity," said Nerissa. 

* * Ah I ' ' — and Mrs. Penrose sighed expressively. * * The 
surging of the elements but adds to the grandeur of the 
watery waste." 

Nerissa wondered whether she considered that the 
surging of a human heart added to the grandeur of poor 
human nature. 

"You have lived by the sea a great deal, I suppose, 
Mrs. Penrose ? " said Allix. 

**I have," — and Mrs. Penrose clasped her gloved 
hands, looking tragically up at the citadel. '* My heart 
was lacerated when compelled to quit our home by the 
deep blue ocean. But duty called, and could I do aught 
but obey ? " 

** My dear, you might be living by the sea this minute, 
if you chose," said Colonel Penrose good-humouredly. 
** I did all I could to send you home on my first arrest. 
You would not think it, Greville, but there is an aston- 
ishing amount of obstinacy in this little woman, when 
she chooses to exert it. Nothing would induce her to 
leave me.*' 
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"TrevenonI — could you be so cruel as to desire it?" 
And again there was a liquid vibration in her voice. 

'' Only for your own sake, Adelicia." The name struck 
Nerissa as remarkably suitable. ''And have you also 
remained from choice, on your brother's account. Miss 
Greville ? '' 

<' Partly. My aunt was so ill that at first I could not 
think of leaving her,'* replied Nerissa. ** I was to have 
gone home, instead of coming here, but neither passport 
nor escort was procurable in time." 

** I believe passports are increasingly difficult to obtain, 
and escorts increasingly rare," said Colonel Penrose 
gravely. " You would do well, Miss Greville, if you 
seriously think of returning, to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity that presents itself." 

But the earliest opportunity never came. Nerissa 
waited long and watched long, but hope at last died 
away. It soon became evident that, although nomi- 
nally Englishmen alone were prisoners, yet virtually 
Englishwomen were the same in scarcely a less degree. 
They were not indeed required to give their parole, to 
attend appely or to restrict their walks and rides within 
five miles' distance of the town. But they had no 
power to travel without passports, and, except in cases 
of strong private interest, or of express permission from 
the First Consul, passports were refused by those in 
office. 

The nameless dread which had oppressed Nerissa on 
her entrance into Verdun had now become a reality. 
Betum to England would at first have been easy. It 
was now impossible. But Nerissa had many a sore 
struggle, before she could submit, with even a degree of 
patience, to the thought that she was no longer able to 
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quit France, — ^that she was inevitably and indefinitely 
parted from Leith. Yet even the sharp suffering of this 
thought did not shake her firm conviction, that she had 
been right in remaining at Fontainebleau during the severe 
illness of Mrs. Gonyngham. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The general, occap3dng the post of commandant, on the 
fb:^t arrival of the ditenus at Verdun, was a kind and well- 
meaning man, disposed to treat them with a fair amount 
of lenity. He was, however, speedily superseded by 
General Wirion, a commandant of a very different class. 
For a while his true character was masked, and it became 
known but gradually. In England a very mistaken idea 
prevailed concerning his treatment of the prisoners. The 
Annual Beview even went so far as to assert that ** their 
captivity was on all occasions alleviated by General 
Wirion, a name which ought never to be pronounced 
without emotions of respect and gratitude, for the uni- 
form attention which he showed to the comfort of such of 
our countrymen as were committed to his charge.'' 

Far different was the reality. General Wirion was the 
son of a Picardy pork-dealer, formerly an attorney's clerk, 
afterwards an active terrorist, and lastly a Bonapartist 
general of gendarmerie. He appeared at first to be polite 
and considerate, but in the course of a few months his 
real character — sharp, shrewd, extortionate, unprincipled, 
and violent-tempered — ^rapidly developed itself. 

The prisoners at Verdun soon found that they had to 
make their choice between two modes of action. One 
was to bend before the power and pride of the haughty, 
though low-bom and low-bred general, to conciliate him 
in every possible way, to entertain him at a heavy ex^ 

6 
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pense, to lavish gifts upon him, and thus to obtain his 
favour and a certain measure of indulgence. The othtr 
was to hold aloof, to remain as much as possible in the 
background, to avoid offending him if possible, but to run 
the risk of exciting his ire, by the mere absence of those 
humble attentions which he considered his due. It may 
be imagined which line of conduct was taken by General 
Conyngham and Allix Greville. Many, who would have 
wished to follow their example, lacked the moral courage 
to do so. 

The English society in Yerdun was somewhat unique 
in character. Among the prisoners were men of every 
description, of all ranks, of all professions. There were 
noblemen, clergymen, doctors, naval and military officers, 
travellers, men of letters, men of large and general infor- 
mation, mercantile men, political men. Had they been 
£ree, there would have been little dulness to complain of. 
Invitations to soirees and dinner parties were by no 
means rare. General Conyngham declined many, partly 
on account of the expense, which he was determined to 
avoid, and partly from his dislike to meeting the Com- 
mandant, — ^reasons in which Nerissa and Allix heartily 
agreed with him, Mrs. Conyngham' s health kept her 
entirely at home. The others went out occasionally, 
though not often. 

** It is rather a rare event to see you anywhere. Miss 
Greville,'* Colonel Penrose remarked one evening, when 
Nerissa and Allix had joined a quiet party at his house. 
'< It seems to me that we poor prisoners want some 
amusement." 

*' Dinner parties are hardly an amusement to me at 
this time of year," said Nerissa smiling. ** It is growing 
too hot." 
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" Yes, I agree with you there. By-the-bye, are you 
a^uainted with Mr. Sutherland ? No ! Allow me to 
introduce him to you. Mr. Sutherland — Miss Greville." 
A fair-haired, fresh-coloured young man, hardly more 
than a boy, bowed with a bashful air. '* Mr. Sutherland 
informs me that a fresh detachment of prisoners has ar- 
rived to-day." 

** Yes, I am slightly acquainted with one of them,*' 
said Mr. Sutherland, casting a shy admiring glance at 
Nerissa. " We were at school together some years ago. 
Bis name is Cecil Wynter, — a midshipman, wrecked off 
Cherbourg." 

"Aye, so I hear," said Allix, coming up. "Bona- 
parte's policy is at least not inconsistent. War made 
against women and shipwrecked sailors. Worthy of the 
man. Why, even the wretched Eobespierre respected the 
misfortunes of poor fellows thrown ashore by winds and 
waves. Even he would have scorned to take possession 
of them as prisoners of war." 

" Take care ! " Colonel Penrose uttered, in a low 
warning voice. " Walls have ears, and spies are every- 
where." 

" Not surely in an English assembly like the present." 

** We are not all English. I only warn you to beware. 
However, I believe we are pretty safe this evening. 
Talking of spies, do you know why you were ordered 
from your apartments, Sutherland ? " 

" I have never heard," he replied, and Allix asked — 

"What was that?" 

" I was living at first with a friend, in some capital 
lodgings, overlooking the bishop's garden, and with a 
beautiful view. General Wirion suddenly ordered us to 
leave, and go elsewhere, without vouchsafing any reason. 
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Can yon possibly be acquainted with the cause. Colonel 
Penrose?'' ' • 

"I have discovered it. Your landlord was a police 
officer, paid by Wirion for his services as a spy over the 
English. Wirion suddenly found that the man was also 
a spy over himself, in the pay of Government." 

** The rascal ! " muttered Allix, not clearly indicating 
to whom he referred. 

** Are you aware of the new order, Miss Greville?" 
asked Mr. Sutherland. ** We are all, without exception, 
to have the pleasure of attending two appeU a day — one 
at nine in the morning, and one at two in the after- 
noon.*' 

" I have heard it. What can be the reason for such 
severity?" 

"Wirion's own increasing harshness," said Colonel 
Penrose quietly, in an undertone. ** He seems haunted 
by a fear of our escaping. Not such an easy matter after 
all. If any one walking out of the town does not return 
within the specified time, to reclaim his passport at the 
gates, cannon are to be instantly fired, and a general hue 
and cry raised throughout the country." 

** Wirion knows the difficulties of escape as well as you 
do, Penrose," said Allix, with a glance round to see that 
they were unheard. " I believe the daily appela arise 
from a dijQferent motive. The gendarmes will make a 
good sum of money out of this. Those who wish to 
avoid the trouble may, I hear, escape the morning appel 
by paying them half a louis d'or monthly, for the trouble 
of entering their names in the books, or both appels for 
double the sum." 

**Do you intend to avail yourself of it ?" asked the 
Colonel. 
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*' Not I. The gendarmes shall not be enriched at my 
expense.*' 

** Eight. And General Oonyngham agrees with you?" 

<< Entirely. My uncle declares he would rather nevei: 
leave the town, than stoop to pay the bribe which is now 
required for a passport." 

'* Well, I made up my mind to look upon that as a 
necessary fee, for the preservation of one*s health. A 
couple of hours* walk or ride in the country occasionally 
is rather essential, after being cooped up here. And Mrs. 
Penrose cannot go alone. Has the General any idea of 
asking leave to reside in the country this summer ? " 

" It would be a very useless request. We are not 
among the favoured few." 

" Nor I," said Colonel Penrose ; " but I am not sure 
that I shall not make the attempt." 

" Humbly worded, and accompanied by a gentle dou^ 
ceur, if you hope for success," said Allix, with a scornful 
lip. 

" Nothing of that kind for me, Greville. No, I don't 
expect success, and I have no money to throw away upon 
douceurs J except where they are unavoidable." 

** You don't yet number yourself among the intimate 
friends of the Commandant ? " 

Colonel Penrose laughed, and retorted by another ques- 
tion : " Were you at Madame Wirion's soiree last week ? "" 

** We were asked, and declined," said Nerissa. ** I 
was surprised to hear how many were present." 

" Aye, — some that I should have given credit for pos- 
sessing greater spirit. They look upon it, I suppose, as 
a means of propitiating the General. Your brother is 
right, Miss Greville. After sending that excuse, neither 
you nor we are likely to meet with any particular favour 
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in the eyes of Wirion. I hear that half the shop- 
keepers of the place, with their wives and daughters, were 
present." 

. ** None of the old rigime visit General "Wirion," ob- 
served Nerissa. ** Nor do we. My nncle said he conld 
not for a moment think of allowing ns to associate with 
Madame Wirion." 

** C*e8t une poissarde ! *' mattered the Colonel. " You 
have seen her, of course." 

''Yes, and heard her also, which is quite sufficient." 

"Not a subdued voice, certainly," said Colonel Pen* 
rose, moving away, with a laugh. Young Mr. Sutherland 
remained standing near, and was evidently delighted to 
enter into conversation with Nerissa, though so shy 
that it was difficult to keep the ball going. He was very 
simple, boyish, and unaffected, and a thorough gentle- 
man, although so bashfal. A little later, when he was 
gone, Mrs. Penrose came up and sat down by Nerissa 
with a deep sigh. 

"That is an interesting youth with whom you have 
been conversing. Miss Greville." 

** Poor boy I I pity him very much. He must be 
lonely here," was Nerissa's answer. 

" Your benignant heart is, I feel convinced, always 
easily affected by the afflictions of your fellow-creatures, 
Miss Greville. It is a melancholy instance of human 
woe. Poor Mr. Arthur Sutherland is a desolate and 
bereaved orphan." 

" Indeed I Has he lost his parents lately, Mrs. Pen- 
rose ? " 

"No, — No — ^He has not," slowly and pensively pro- 
nounced her companion. "No. His father and his 
mother were both most unhappily removed, before Mr, 
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Sutherland attained the age of six months. Can anything 
be more deplorable, more heartrending? " 

" It is very sad, certainly." 

** It is. Exceedingly so ! A desolate orphan ! '* Mrs. 
Penrose dwelt almost affectionately upon the words. 
''Yet he is an intelligent and magnanimous youth. 
There is every promise of future excellence." 

** How old is he, Mrs. Penrose ? He seems almost a 
boy still." 

"Yes. No. He is nineteen. Exactly nineteen." 

''But surely he has friends or relations in England ?" 

" He has. Yes, — no doubt he has friends." 

And with another deep sigh, Mrs. Penrose glided away. 
Up came Colonel Penrose instantly, with an exact echo of 
his wife's first remark, only differently worded. 

" That's a nice lad you were talking to. Miss Greville." 

" Yery," Nerissa replied. " I am sorry to hear that he 
is in such unfortunate circumstances." 

" Circumstances ! Well, we are all unfortunate here. 
Not Sutherland in particular. He has a fine snug little 
estate of his own in England." 

Nerissa smiled, but only said — " I did not understand 
Mrs. Penrose then." 

" Yes, he has a capital little estate. He will be of age 
in a year and a half. Vexatious enough for him, of 
course, if he cannot return then. He lost his parents 
in infancy ; but he has been brought up by three good 
old aunts, who have taken every care of him. Oh, he is 
quite a young fellow of property. Pity he did not hurry 
home a little sooner." 

And Nerissa mused on the different manner in which 
the same facts may be stated by different people. 



r 
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CHAPTER X. 

A GAY scene presented itself in Bond Street one hot July 
day. Carriages of all descriptions drove up and down 
the road, while sprucely dressed dandies and gaily attired 
young ladies paced the pavement. For Bond Street was 
a fashionable promenade in those days ; and though Lon- 
don was beginning to thin under pressure of the annual 
summer emigration, Bond Street was as yet little affected 
by it. 

Here and there an energetic and independent lady 
might be 'seen displaying her charioteering powers in a 
lofty phaeton, habited for the purpose in box-coat and 
waistcoat, with silver buttons, frilled habit-shirt, and 
beaver hat. Generally a Danish dog and a silver whistle 
completed this remarkable turnout. Here and there, in 
contradistinction to these aspiring dames, might be seen 
what was termed a '* muddie,** — a carriage so low as 
almost to drag along the ground. The driver was 
usually a little boy, and the young lady occupants were 
dressed with an extreme degree of simplicity. 

Among the before-mentioned phaetons was one of mode- 
rate height, driven by a young lady, whose attire was 
the fashionable riding, driving, and travelling costume of 
the period. She wore a beaver hat and frilled habit- 
shirt, as described above, a lapelled jacket with coloured 
facings, giving a somewhat military appearance, a white 
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Marseilles waistcoat, a long dark skirt, beaver gloves, 
and black neckerchief. A fine-looking girl was Margaret 
Ashbnme, with a free proud independent manner. She 
drove carelessly, yet skilfully, glancing at the passers-by, 
and occasionally bowing. Once or twice a flaming cari- 
cature in a shop-window, of a mighty John Bull crushing 
half a dozen puny Frenchmen in his grasp, brought a smile 
to her lips. Suddenly she drew up with a slight excla- 
mation. 

** Leith ! Yes, it is he. Will he see me ? No, — ^how 
absorbed he looks ! I wonder whether he has seen that 
paragraph. He will pass me in a minute. What can he 
be thinking about ? How like he is to the General, when 
he wears that intensely grave expression ! It almost 
amounts to sternness; and yet Leith is not stem. I 
don't know — ^perhaps he could be. Here he comes. I 
must stop him.'' She leant forward, and quietly uttered 
the words — " Captain Conyngham I " He was by her 
side instantly, with uplifted hat and extended hand. 

" I did not see you, Miss Ashbume." 

" Have you just come from Windsor ? " she asked. 
" Are you going to stay ? " 

" A few days. Yes, I arrived just now, and found 
every one out." 

** So you came here for a lounge." 

He smiled slightly. ** No, — on business. I am going 
home now." 

" I will drive you back ; you are tired," she said, with 
unconscious eagerness. ** Is your business done? " 

''Yes, thank you, but the distance is nothing, and I 
should be sorry to disturb your — ^what shall I call it ? " 

*' Lounge, if you like. Oh, I have had enough. I 
came here to meet a friend, and she is nowhere to.be 
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seen. Do take her place. I am not fond of driving 
without a companion." 

" Will yoa let me take the reins ? " 

<< Why ? I assure you I am an experienced hand." 

'* I don't doubt it." 

** Are you too proud to be driven by a lady 7 " 

** Bather, — until I am incapacitated." 

" Well, I'll give way," she said, slipping into the other 
seat, and handing him the reins. '^ A species of abdi- 
cation, isn't it ? I want to go round by Berkeley Square, 
if you don't object ; just to leave a note, which I forgot 
when I came out." 

Leith drove off silently. Madge cast one or two scruti- 
nizing side-glances at his face. *^ Does he know ? Did 
he see it ? Hardly, I fancy. He looks almost too com- 
posed. But I am not sure, either. I will try to find out. 
Leith," she said aloud, ** it seems rather long since you 
were at home." 

**It seems very long to me, after being accustomed to 
go in and out so constantly." 

'< Hilda feels the difference, I think. It is nothing 
particular, I suppose, which brings you home to-day ? " 

Madge fancied she had asked the question in a very 
innocent and indifferent tone, but Leith instantly changed 
colour. 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Ashbume. I do not under- 
stand." 

*< Well, it was rather an unnecessary question, cer- 
tainly," she said, laughing, though disconcerted by his 
look of earnest inquiry. 

" I thought you meant something. You are sure you 
did not ? " 

Truth would not admit of a simple denial. ** It really 
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is nothing, Leith. Merely a stupid little paragraph in one 
of the papers, which probably escaped your attention. 
The day before yesterday.'* 

" You do not happen to have it with you ? " 

Madge wished she could have answered in the nega- 
tive. What could make him ask such an unlikely ques- 
tion ? 

**Yes, I did happen to cut it out, and put it in my 
pocket-book, though I am sure I don't know why. It is 
nothing really of consequence, only I fancied you might 
speak of it to Hilda, and I wanted to prevent your doing 
so. But Sidney or one of them managed that she should 
not see it." 

Leith half suspected similar management in his own 
case from Baymond Churchill. He recollected certain 
symptoms. Madge handed him a small piece of news- 
paper, from which a second dropped, when it was un- 
folded. She tried to secure the latter unseen, but it was 
already in his hands ; and she glanced away, biting her 
lips with vexation. The paragraphs were as follows : — 

** The English prisoners in France, according to the 
account of a gentleman who lately escaped, are treated 
with the greatest inhumanity. At the ports they 
are first brought to they are kept under confinement 
in unwholesome places — often deep dungeons — until 
opportunities offer for transporting them to the depots. 
They are locked up in these apartments day and nighty 
without being permitted to go out for any occasion what- 
ever. They are fed with black bread and water, and on 
marching to the place of their destination the sick are 
forced to keep pace with those who are unafflicted. We 
sincerely hope this account exaggerated. In the begin- 
ning of last month there were six hundred men confined 
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in the citadel of Valenciennes, with scarcely any clothes 
or bedding." 

" The French prisoners state ihat Sir J C — • — , 

who had leave to drink the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle for 
two months, having broken his parole, that privilege has 
been taken from all British prisoners. The confinement 
at Yerdon is consequently mnch more strict than it nsed 
to be ; they are very narrowly watched, and a gendarme 
is placed in the apartments of some of them who are of the 

greatest rank. Sir J C has publicly disavowed 

having, by his return to England, forfeited his honour. 
He observes that, when he quitted France, he was bound 
by no tie whatever to remain there." 

Leith read in silence, and returned the papers with a 
quiet '' Thank you." Madge waited a minute, and then 
remarked, — 

" Take care, — ^we shall be against that cart." 

" No fear. Miss Ashbume," — and he sank again into 
abstraction. 

''After all, we must not depend too much on mere 
newspaper reports," said Madge at length. 

" No," he said, as if hardly hearing. 

** The whole account may be very much exaggerated." 

'at may be." 

" Do you believe it ? " 

** I don't know. Miss Ashbume. At which house do 
you wish to leave your note ? " 

" That one, — ^two doors oflf." When driving on again, . 
she exclaimed — " It is the greatest possible shame that 
something decisive is not done about the hostages, as the 
French call them. Hostages indeed ! " 

** I hardly know what can be done," said Leith. "I 
hoped something from the refusal of Government to allow 
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any exchange of prisoners, so long as they were detained. 
But that is many months ago.** 

<< There is nothing for it hat retaliation. I always 
stand up for that," said Madge hotly. ** Don't you ? ** 

• There was a pause, and then he said calmly: ''I am 
thankful that the decision does not rest with me.** 

" I declare you take the matter coolly," cried Madge, 
with a touch of petulance. 

" Do I ? " The tone was quiet enough, hut he turned 
his face folly towards her for a moment, and there was 
something in the hollow careworn outline of cheek and 
hrow which made her hastily retract. 

** I heg your pardon. I ought not to have said that. 
But do you really believe all this ?" 

'I think there may be exaggeration." 

' At all events that is some comfort." 

* Yes. There is not much solid comfort in a * may- 
be,* ** was the hardly-audible answer. 

' I wish I had had more sense than to speak about it 
at all," said Madge in a vexed tone. '' I never did a 
more stupid thing in all my life. And that first one 
which you read, I felt sure I had thrown away.'* 

Leith's dark eyes met hers with a reassuring smile. 
" No, it was the best thing you could do. I would rather 
know the truth. Pray do not reproach yourself." 

^* I shall, if it makes you look as ill as this. You will 
just betray it. all to Hilda. Stay — there is papa.** 

Leith drew up, and Sir Gordon stopped at the same 
moment. He put out a detaining hand, when Leith 
would have descended. 

"No, no, don't get down. Back at home, eh? I 
didn't expect to see you so soon. I hope — a — Madge 
isn't giving you any trouble ?** 
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<' Not at all. Miss Ashbnme is kindly saving me the 
trouble of walking home from Bond Street." 

" Bond Street — eh I That's like one of Madge's short 
cuts." 

''Not a short cut at all, papa," said Madge carelessly. 
*' But driving is less trouble than walking, when a person 
is tired." 

" You'll come in now you are so near — eh ? — and see 
Lady Ashbume — eh ? " said Sir Gordon. 

** Thank you. I should have much pleasure, — ^but I 
ought to be at home. Hilda will expect me." 

** Ah, I see. Yes. Ladies don't like waiting — eh, 
Madge? Well, come another time. Gome to dinner 
any day. Always welcome. Very glad to see you — 
a — whenever you can drop in. You won't forget ? 
Captain Churchill with you to-day — eh ?" 

** No, I have come alone." 

** Really I Madge and I always fancy you go about 
together. Like a man and his shadow — eh?" and the 
mild monotonous voice of the Baronet was broken by 
a mild monotonous laugh. '' I wonder which is the 
man, and which the shadow?" Madge murmured, while 
her father continued, " Well, well, I don't wonder. 
Excellent young man, I don't doubt. Good family too 
—eh?" 

** Certainly," was Leith's quiet reply. 

" To be sure, — ^yes, — I was sure of that. His mother 
an earl's daughter — eh ? or an earl's granddaughter. And 
his father — eh ? — ^I don't remember." 

"His father was of very good family; — a colonel in 
the Guards." 

"And — a — Captain Churchill possesses property, eh?" 
said Sir Gordon hesitatingly, having been enjoined to 
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make these inquiries by his lady, who had an eye to the 
main chance for her daughter. 

** There is a good estate which is likely to fall to 
him." 

** I thought he had no relations,** said Madge. 

*' No near ones. The present owner of the estate is an 
old lady — a cousin, I believe, of his grandfather's." 

"Eh, indeed?" said Sir Gordon, looking interested. 
" I was not aware that his prospects were so good. Per- 
haps he will some day think of retiring from the army — 
eh?" 

'* Hardly at present, Sir Gordon. Decidedly not while 
the war lasts, I imagine." 

** Well — a — I won't detain you," said Sir Gordon, 
after standing absently for a minute. " You are in a 
hurry to be at home — eh ?" 

Leith was not sorry to drive off. After all, Hilda had 
not returned when he arrived. Madge would not enter the 
house, but took the reins, nodded good-bye, and left him 
to make his way alone to the drawing-room. It was not 
now entirely deserted. Phemie sprang forward with a 
cry of joy. 

** Oh, Leith, I am so glad to see you. And only think 
—oh Leith ! ** • 

"All quite well, Phemie?** he asked with a brotherly 
greeting. " Is no one in but you ? ** 

" Aunt Maria is upstairs. Don*t make me call her. 
There is no hurry. Leith, only think, there's a long letter 
from Nerissa to Hilda. It came this morning.** 

He started, and the colour flushed into his face. 
** Where is it, Phemie ? None for me ?** 

" No, — only this one. Hilda read most of it aloud. Of 
course you will see it, Leith, but I am so sorry, — ^I don*t 
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know where it is. We did not think yon wonld come so 



soon." 



** Good news, Phemie ?*' 

** Oh yes, — ^I think so ; only Nerissa says still there is 
no hope of her coming home. I do think it is so unkind 
and wicked to keep her ont there. As if she conld ever do 
harm to anybody. But she says she is quite well, and so 
are Allix and uncle." 

"And your aunt " 

** Yes, she is better. Sometimes she and Nerissa go 
otlt for a drive into the country. Uncle and Allix can*t 
go without getting a passport. They have to leave the 
passport at the gate with the gendarmes, and if they 
didn't come back for it in two hours, great guns would be 
fired off, for fear they should mean to escape. Then there 
is a good deal about some of their friends. There's a 
Colonel and Mrs. Penrose, and a Captain and Mrs. 
Lyttleton, and a Mr. Arthur Sutherland, and a Mr. Cecil 
Wynter. Poor Mr. Cecil Wynter is a midshipman, and 
he was wrecked and taken prisoner. And he is so 
miserable, that he is getting quite ill. Captain and Mrs. 
Lyttleton are very kind, and have taken him to live with 
them, but nothing makes him happy. He is only a boy 
— not so old as Sidney. And no one can do anything for 
him." 

At this moment Miss Conyngham entered the room. 

** Leith I You here ? Have you been in the house long ? 
Why did not Phemie call me ? But it is just like her. I 
never saw a girl of her age so completely devoid of com- 
mon sense, — never. How do you do, Leith ? Are you 
quite well? You don't look so, I can tell you. Has 
Phemie told you about the letter from Verdun ? Hilda 
has foolishly put it away, no one knows where." 
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** I have no doubt she will come home immeduitely.*' 
■ '< Welly if yoa are in no hurry to see the letter, I have 
nothing to say, I could not take it so coolly. / feel a 
little more suspense regarding our dear absent ones. But 
I always had a particular affection for Nerissa, dear girl. 
I never did think she was thoroughly appreciated by 
any one except myself. The letter is dated seven weeks 
back, — brought by some American traveller, it seems, 
returning through Germany. He posted it in England. 
But you seem to take it with wonderful coolness and 
indifference. I am quite surprised at yon, Leith.'* 

A weary smile was Leith*s only answer. Phemie 
flashed a fiery glance at Miss Gonyngham, which her 
aunt did not fail to perceive. 

"What is the matter now, Phemie? It is very dis- 
respectfol to look at me like that. Has Phemie told you 
anything about the letter yet, Leith ? " 
' " She was telling me when you came in. It seems 
that the tone is cheerful." 

" Oh, well, that is nothing. Cheerfulness may be put 
on. For my part I don't believe we know half or a 
quarter of what goes on there.*' 

Leith looked oppressed, but did not speak, and Phemie 
said warmly, '' I am sure Nerissa always tells the very 
exact truth. I don't know what you mean, aunt Maria." 
^ " You don't understand anything about it, child." 

" Nerissa is the best sister that ever was. She would 
never say a word that wasn't true." 

" Hush, Phemie," said Leith. "You mistake aunt 
Maria's meaning." His grave glance checked the sharp 
reply which hovered on Miss Conyngham's lips. The 
silence was broken by himself. "Is Hilda likely to 
return soon?" 

7 
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** Ohy yon do care to see the letter after all, do yon ?** 
said Miss Gonyngham, taking this opportunity to vent 
her annoyance. ''Well, I told Hilda she ought to leave it 
out, in case of your coming sooner than she expected. 
But it was of no use. I am growing accustomed to find 
my advice disregarded. Hilda was convinced that you 
would not arrive till late this evening, whereas I knew 
very well that we should see you this afternoon.*' 

** You were right for once, aunt Maria. I started 
early to avoid some of the heat. Biding is warm work 
to-day." 

** Bight for once ! For once, Leith ! When did you 
ever find me wrong ? Did I not foretell that there would 
be war ? Did I not repeatedly warn your parents that 
they would certainly be taken prisoners ? Did I not tell 
you all not to dream of Nerissa's return, for she would • 
not be able to come 7 " 

Leith could not exactly answer with a general affimxa* 
tive. Miss Gonyngham's predictions had been by no 
means so precisely correct, as she now wished to make 
out. "You have foretold a good many things, aunt 
Maria,'* he said evasively. 

<'I know one thing in which aunt Maria will be 
wrong," said Phemie. ** She says Nerissa will marry a 
Frenchman. " 

** I have not a doubt about it," said Miss Gonyngham 
decisively. ** If they remain long enough." 

** That if turns it into a remarkably safe prediction, 
aunt." 

^*If they remain abroad two or three years longer^ 
then, siilce you wish me to particularize. Mark my 
words, Leith. If she does not come home married, she 
will come home engaged* I know Nerissa's character 
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well, — ^mnch better than you do. She is just the girl 
to be engaged early." 

"You think so?" 

** Think so I I have not the least donbt of it Not the 
least Some French marqnis will take a fancy to her. 
"Where are you going, Leith ?" 

** I think I hear Hilda's voice." 

*^ Nonsense. I don't hear her. Besides, she will come 
hera You had better wait" 

But Leith was gone. Hilda was in the hall pulling oft 
her gloves, and as he came downstairs she turned to meet 
him with an eager — 

''Ohy Leith, are you here ? I did not know you had 
<iom& Do you know there is a letter ? " 

«'Yes. You have it, dear?" 

She could not resist a moment's delay for a kiss, and 
an anxious scrutiny of his face. ** Leith, I don't like to 
see you so pale." 

*' The letter, Hilda," he said gently, and she led him 
into the dining-room, shutting the door. 

** Here it is. A long dear letter, just like herself! You 
must read it alL But there is an especial little message 
to you, which of course I have read to no one. She has 
written to you, Leith, but the letter has missed, as all the 
important ones seem to do, and she will not write again 
without imcle George's permission. But it is all right," 
Hilda added softJy, touching her lips to his brow. *^ She 
is as much yours as if you could see one another or 
write to one another every day. If only uncle George 
would have consented to your corresponding! But when 
a man takes a crotchet into his head, there is no resisting 
him." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

** I SAY, Nerissa, here's Sutherland." 

Nerissa turned with a slight start from the window, 
where during the last half-hour she had heen lost to all 
around her. Four years of enforced residence abroad 
had not altered her much in outward appearance. Pale 
she had always been, and the reserved graceful dignity of 
face and figure were unchanged. - Yet the long wearing'' 
separation had left its marks. She was thinner than of 
old, and there was a saddened sweetness about the curve 
of the lips, a subdued quietness of manner, hardly to be 
looked for at the age of twenty-two. It had left traces' 
yet more deeply impressed upon her character. All 
sorrow either ennobles or lowers, either strengthens or 
weakens. And Nerissa was of a nature to be ennobled 
and strengthened by the long pressure which she had' 
tmdergone. 

Composed and self-possessed as she ever showed her- ' 
self, there lay beneath that calm exterior intense and 
passionate feeling. Hilda was more easily moved than' 
Nerissa to joy or grief, but Nerissa had not a tithe of 
Hilda's real placidity and mildness of temper. There 
was a certain resemblance between Nerissa and Phemie. 
But Phemie's stormiest sensations had at least the relief 
of outward evaporation. Nerissa*s never rose above the 
surface, but seethed and burnt below, wearing heart and 
brain, yet giving no outward sign of emotion. Nerissa 
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; was a girl of deep and tme religions principle. She had 

> early discovered the headstrong violence of her own 

. passions. Thenceforward her one unshaken aim for yean 

: had been self-conquest. Not alone was the battle fought, 

- — ^not slight was the victory gained. Externally at least, 

£he was rarely if ever known to fail. Many would have 

stigmatized her as too cold« Few gave her credit for great 

warmth of feeling. None knew of the storms which at 

times raged beneath that calm, lofty, unbent brow. 

Kone, — ^not even Leith. Though, with his sensitive 
and delicately perceptive nature, he had seen deeper than 
.others, even he had not sounded the depths. Nerissa 
knew him perhaps better than he knew her. Until Leith 
.had spoken, during the last few minutes before they 
parted, Nerissa had not realized her own feelings towards 
him. But those brief words had fanned into vivid life 
the smouldering flame, — ^had called into active being that 
which had before lain dormant, and which could now 
only cease with her existence. 

It was no wonder that Nerissa should at times sink 
into painful reverie concerning the past. The marvel was 
that she should so rarely yield to the inclination, at least 
in the presence of others. But the last half-hour had for 
once been spent in the luxury of undisturbed recollections. 
Sitting by the low French window, with her work lying 
idly in her hands, the present was for a time swept away 
by a rush of dear home-memories. Then it was that she 
was interrupted by the sudden entrance of her brother 
and his friend. 

Arthur Sutherland had been for over a year and a half 
absent from Verdun. On the 17th of September, 1805, 
about forty of the ditenus, among whom was Arthur 
Sutherland, were unexpectedly informed that they must 
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be prepared to march for Yalencieimes on Monday, the 
19th. The bnstle and distress caused by this cruelly 
hurried arrangement may be imagined. Most of the 
number selected were unmarried, but amongst them was 
a gentleman with a wife and five little children, all of 
whom were included. Many had paid beforehand for 
tiieir lodgings, or had laid in a large stock of fire-wood 
for the winter, in consequence of which they suflfered 
heavy loss. Some were artizans, who had set up in 
business, and were beginning to thrive, but they were 
now obliged without delay to dispose of their property 
at a great disadvantage. Many even of the wealthier 
individuals were greatly embarrassed for want of ready 
money. The difficulty and delay attending the transmis- 
sion of money from England made this far from unusual, 
especially on any sudden emergency like the present. 

The intervening Sunday was a day of much distress 
and perplexity among the detenus, while the gendarmes 
marched about the town, and chalked the houses of those 
who were to start next morning. Very early they were 
called up, but many of their friends rose also to bid them 
farewell. Amongst the latter, Allix Greville did not fail 
to be present. A dozen soldiers with fixed bayonets 
stood at the gate through which the forty detenus were 
marched, — ^a gendarme reading the list of names. Close at 
hand was stationed a baker, for the purpose of presenting 
each Englishman, as he passed, with the gift of a coarse 
regimental loaf. It was haughtily rejected by all the 
gentlemen except one, who received it with the emphatic 
exclamation, " Donnez-le ! voila le seul hienfait qvs fai 
jamais regu de la Grande Nation ! " A reception of the gift 
not less impressive than a refusal would have been. 

This was Monday. At the afternoon appel^ it was pro« 
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claimed that forty more most prepare, in like manner, to 
march on the following Wednesday. On Thorsduy it was 
amiomiced to the third forty that they would leave on 
Saturday. Meantime no explanation was offered, and 
every ditenu in the depot spent day after day in nttcr 
uncertainty and suspense, as to whether ho was among 
those destined for Valenciennes. The Commandrmt 
refosed to reply to those who inquired of him, though It 
was soon discovered that he had supplied a list of the 
names to some of the principal French tradesmen. Those 
who could bend their pride sufficiently to ask information 
firom the linendraper, upon this important point, found it 
possible to obtain an answer. 

After more than a year and a halfs residence at Valen- 
ciennes, the greater number of these hundred and twenty 
dStenus wore marched back from Valenciennes to Verdun, 
as arbitrarily and unreasonably as they had before been 
marched thither. Some would have much preferred re- 
maining where they were, especially as they were not 
disposed to undertake a second time the expense and 
annoyance of the long hundred-and-fifty-mile journey. 
But as before, no choice was allowed them in the matter. 
And amongst those returned was Arthur Sutherland. 

Norissa had not yet seen him, and she met him with a 
kind welcome, which brought a flush of pleasure into his 
face. Though frank and simple as ever, he had lost a 
good deal of his boyish look, and some of his shyness, 
Allix fancied the latter had entirely disappeared, until he 
saw him in Nerissa*s presence. There was a little rush 
of the old bashfulness, as she shook hands and said how 
glad she was to see him back, Arthur blushed, and 
murmured something incoherently — then covered his con- 
fdsion by turning to Mrs. Conyngham. 
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*' I am glad to see yoa looking so much stronger,'^ he 

said at a veDtnre, though in reality quite unconscious 

/whether she were better or worse, and only occupied 

with the consideration that Nerissa was more beautiful 

than ever. 

" Thank you, I am wonderfully strong," Mrs. Conyng- 
ham said, smiling. '^ Sit down, pray, Mr. Sutherland, 
and tell us how you have been since you left Yerdun. It 
seems a long time." 

'* Jt does indeed," said Arthur, with his eyes fixed ab- 
sently on Nerissa. With a start he added, — " Yes, — a — ^I 
am glad you are so much better, Mrs. Conyngham. Can 
you walk far ? " 

** No, I do not attempt much exercise. But we want 
to hear about yourself, Mr. Sutherland. How have yoa 
been treated at Yalenciennes ? " 

''Not badly of late. At £j*st the Commandant was 
harsh, but this was because Wirion had accused us all of 
being mauvais sujets, and had said that we required strict 
watching." 

AUix burst into an indignant exclamation. '* Why, a 
more quiet and peaceable set he could not well have 
selected from Yerdun. There are some we could have 
spared." 

" Well, that was his description of us. On the journey, 
there we were too large a party for the inns, so the gen- 
darmes coolly billeted us on the inhabitants, like common 
soldiers. A baronet, three honourables, officers, and 
gentlemen, just the same as the rest. When we reached 
Yalenciennes, we were closely confined in ihe citadel. 
Afterwards, when the Commandant found we were not 
such dangerous characters as we had been represented, 
he allowed us to live together in apartments, in sets of 
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ten or twelve, each of us being responsible for bis com- 
panions. I am glad to be back again hero. But some 
would have preferred staying whore they were, now that 
Uiey were better treated.'* 

«I could fancy any one preferring it," said Allix. 
" What do you think is Wirion's last piece of work^ 
Nerissa ? " 

** Has he done an3rthing fresh ? " 

" Well, I don't know whether to call it fresh. It is 
disgraceful, nevertheless, A Brigadier- General, — a Com- 
mandant-Superior, — a member of the Legion of Honour, 
— disgraceful I ^ But after all it is nothing new. One 
ought to be able by this time to meet everything with 
stolid indi£ference." 

StoHd indifference was so far from being Allix' forte, 
that Nerissa could not forbear a smile, though she looked 
anxious. ** What has he done ? " 

*< He has seized upon all the poor tradesmen and mas- 
ters of merchantmen who are still remaining in Verdun, 
and thrown them into close confinement," said Allix, 
alluding of course to the detenm. 

"No! Again I" 

** No doubt his purse requires replenishing. It proves 
a profitable investment, I suppose. Thirty-six francs 
from every dozen men, makes a nice little sum for the 
General's pocket. It soon mounts up." 

** But can he possibly demand the same bribe again, 
Allix? And will they pay it ? " 

** There is not much that Wirion cannot do in the way 
of receiving bribes. I have no doubt all will pay who 
have it in their power. The citadel is no such pleasant 
residence, — ^forty or fifty sleeping in one room." 

<* I suppose after granting them leave to reside in the 
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town, he thought some slight excuse necessary for thia^ 
sudden arrest — " began Mr. Sutherland — 

** Especially when he had been paid for the leave/' put 
in Allix« 

** So a little disturbance was got up in the town by 
his lieutenant, Miss Greville, and Wirion pretends to 
ascribe it to them.*' 

** And for this imaginary misdemeanour, they are con- 
demned to a fortnight's imprisonment. After that — ^we 
all know how they may get out." 

** A fortnight ! It was a month last time.'* 

**Aye, — ^Wirion is marvellously lenient," said Allix, 
with a bitter smile. " Probably he is in a hurry for his 
cash." 

<<£ut you must not be troubled about this, Mbs 
Greville," said Arthur, with a look of concern. 

**I do not know how one is to help being troubled, 
Mr. Sutherland. If something could but be done to 
check that man." 

" I thought at first, when I heard it, of getting up a 
petition," said Arthur, with some hesitation. " But your 
brother " 

** Don't talk to me of petitions. I am sick of the very 
name," cried Allix vehemently. " What good has been 
done by them ? Have they not been tried over and over 
again ? Have the ministers been left in ignorance of a 
single case of oppression and extortion in Verdun ? 
Doesn't all France know and cry shame upon it? 
Haven't we petitioned the Emperor himself? And to 
what result ? " 

**I would go on till a result were obtained," said 
Arthur modestly but firmly. 

*^ And I would not. Petitions t Petitions t What 
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€o68 Bonaparte care for petitions ? It is degradation to 
Btoop to request anything more. He has ns in his power* 
liot him do what he likes* 

** I do not think it is ever degradation, AUiz, to de* 
Sdand justice," said Nerissa. 

^* To demand I — ^No. But to request " 

** Prisoners can only demand in the form of a request/* 

** It is useless either way* An unprincipled man like 
mrion is too valuahle a creature of Bonaparte's to he 
easily overthrown." 

General Conyngham entered the room as he spoke. 
His dark hair Was rapidly turning grey, and the hahitual 
gravity of his face now rarely relaxed into a smile. More 
silent than ever he had grown of late. He gave Arthur 
Sutherland his hand, merely saying, — 

'' I am glad to see you here again." 

" I am glad to he hack. General Conyngham." 

" I went in to see young Wynter as I passed. Poor 
fellow I " 

** He is just dying of captivity," muttered Allix* 
** They may call it consumption if they like. I helieve 
that if Cecil Wynter were free, he would be well in ten 
days." 

"Mrs. Lyttleton quite devotes herself to him," said 
Nerissa, with a moisture in her eyes, which would not 
have been called there by trouble of her own. 

" She is a good creature. Have you seen Wyntor 
since your return, Sutherland ? " asked the General. 

" No, — ^I must try to go to-day. I am very sorry to 
hear such a sad account of him." 

Poor Cecil Wynter I Under the pressure of hopeless 
eaptivity, he was rapidly sinking into a deep decline. 
There was no exchange of prisoners in those days, to 
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which they might look forward. One or two attempts to 
establish a regular exchange had been made by the British 
Government, bnt without avail. Those who were taken 
had no hope of release, so long as the war lasted. And 
how long might not that be ? Years, almost certainly, — » 
perhaps even a lifetime. 

r Poor boyl — he was still hardly past boyhood. Ne- 
rissa*s visits were a great pleasure to him, and she made a 
point of going often. His hollow eyes always brightened 
when he saw her. And though her calm face never lost 
its calnmess, it always grew sweeter to those in suffer- 
ing. He seemed to think it enough at any time to lie 
and look at her, while she spoke of home. That was the 
theme he cared for more than any other. To speak of 
the deeds of the English navy excited him too much, and 
recalled too bitterly the bright prospects he had lost. His 
regrets w«re passionate for the glorious battles of Nelson, 
in which, but for his captivity, he might have been present. 

Almost every visit that Nerissa paid him now, she 
could detect something of a change for the worse. Not 
least so, the day after Arthur Sutherland went to see him. 
He had been eagerly listening to some details of general 
news which had happened to reach Valenciennes, and 
not Yerdun. Little was the reliable information to be 
obtained in France in those days. But the effect upon 
Wynter was depressing. 

<*If I could but be among it alll** he said feverishly. 

I <* We seem so cut off from everything here, — even from 

letters. Only think, Miss Greville, — ^it is eight months 

since I have had one line from my mother. My poor 

mother 1 — what would she think if she could see me now?" 

"Your mother knows where to find tiue comfort, 
Cecil," Nerissa said soothingly. 
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: -•< I inow that. Bnt if Iconld only Reo her again, — just 
onee again I " And Nerissa knew too well from her own 
heart the utter powerlessness of words to console. Sho 
eotdd only stand by his side in silent sympathy. After a 
while he said — " I am keeping yon, Miss Greville." 

**Not too long. I am always glad to be with yon.' 
Perhaps I onght to go now.'' 

"Rniming away, Miss Greville," cried lively plump ' 
Mrs. Lyttleton, coming in. ** That is too bad. How do 
you think Cecil looking to-day ? " 

> " It is warm weather, and I fancy he feels the heat/' ' 
was all Nerissa could say. 

" Well, I hope a good deal from summer weather, 
nevertheless. K we could only conquer the heimweh,'' sho 
added, as she followed Nerissa out of the room. ** But 
it is sad to see him. Ah, Miss Greville, Bonaparte has a 
fearful amount of private suffering to answer for." 

« He has indeed," said Nerissa. 

" And he will have to answer for it some day," pur- 
sued Mrs. Lyttleton. " I will never believe such a man 
can go on all his lifetime unchecked. Nor Wirion either. 
There will be a reckoning some day. I am quite a be- 
liever in poetical justice." 

*' I am a believer in a far higher justice than merely 
the poetical," said Nerissa, and Mrs. Lyttleton took both 
her hands. 

** My dear, so am I. I was speaking lightly just then. 
But I do most truly feel that there is a God who judgeth 
the earth, and that all His judgments are true. We can't 
always see the rights and the reasons of things at pre- 
sent, but that is ouly our own ignorance and short-sight- 
edness." 

** If Bonaparte's power continued all the rest of his 
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lifetime nnchecked, and even more Tmjnsily exerted than 
now, Mrs. Lyttleton, it would not cast the faintest 
shadow on my belief/* said Nerissa calmly, with deep 
unfaltering tmst in her eyes. *'l know that the Jndge of 
all the earth shall do right* I know that love is at the 
root of all His dealings with His own children." 

Mrs. Lyttleton looked at her ^(ilently for a moment, — 
then gave her a sndden and warm kiss. 

" My dear, — pray for that poor yonng fellow," she whis- 
pered. '^ He needs it. He will never see England 
again. Bonaparte's power will last too long for that. 
Good-bye/* 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

** HoiiLO, here's Sutherland I " 

** How do yon do, Greville ? Is yonr sister well 7 " 

** Quite, thank yon. So is my aunt." 

Arthur Sutherland did his best to look equally inte- 
rested in the latter piece of information. 

**Will you come with us for a drive, Sutherland? 
We are just going." 

** Where 7 I saw a carriage at your door." 

*' Yes, — M. Jaillot has most kindly lent us his carriage 
and horses for the afternoon. Mrs. Penrose and my 
aunt, and Nerissa will drive, and there will be room for 
you in the carriage. They will be delighted to have you, 
I believe we are going to some place where there is a 
pretty view." 

"And the General and you " 

<< We shall ride. Happily there is not the same diffi- 
culty now about leaving the town. Wirion varies in his 
plans, — ^tightens the rein here, and loosens there. You 
will come ? " 

**I shall be very happy. I am glad to say I havo 
a passport with me. How do you do, Mrs. Oonyng- 
ham?" 

** Sutherland will come with us, aunt Frances." 

"And we shall be very glad to have him," said Mrs. 
Conyngham, with her soft; manner and kind smile. 
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*' Have you seen poor Cecil Wynter to-day, Mr. Suther- 
land ? " 

" Yes, I go in very often. He is much the same." 

** You are very good to give so much time to him." 

" Oh no, — it is a real pleasure to me. The fact is we 
both feel — we have — ahem — a subject in common," said 
Arthur, suddenly blushing scarlet, and nearly breaking 
down. Allix' bent brows concealed rather a wicked 
gleam in his eyes. 

'< A subject in common I What can that be ? Oli, I 
know. Abusing aU tyrants in general, and certain indi- 
vidual tyrants in particular." 

**N— o, not exactly," murmured Arthur, coughing 
faintly to conceal his embarrassment, and relieved to see 
Nerissa enter. General Conyngham speedily followed, 
and they set ofif, calling for Mrs. Penrose at her own 
door. 

There was not much talking at first, after leaving the 
town. General Conyngham rode along, silent as usual, 
only occasionally inquiring if his wife were comfortable, 
and not fatigued. Allix went ofif for several independent 
gallops. Arthur Sutherland, though supremely happy at 
finding himself seated by Nerissa, had a desperate fit of 
his old bashfulness. Nerissa graciously made conversa- 
tion in her queenly style, but this hardly tended to set 
him at his ease. 

Nevertheless the drive was a great enjoyment to them 
all. Even the General gradually unbent, under the influ- 
ence of the delicious air and sunshine. Mrs. Cohyng-^ 
ham sat smiling quietly on her seat. Mrs. Penrose bent 
slightly forward, with clasped hands and fixed gaze. 
- ** This verdant foliage is unspeakably refreshing to the 
senses," she sighed at length. 
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" I have a strong affection for the colour green," said 
Nerigsa. 

"Ah, yes, — ^yes, — it is alone surpassed by the deep 
blae hne of the ocean." 

** That's a pretty bit of view," remarked Arthur. 

** Exquisite ! Exquisite beyond measure." 

''Are you disposed to get out here for a stroll?" 
asked Allix, cantering up. ** The best of the view is up 
that little path, and you can't drive there." 

Mrs. Gonyngham preferred remaining in the carriage, 
and Mrs. Penrose, after much deliberation, came to a 
similar decision. The others dismounted from horses 
and from carriage, and walked up the path chatting 
cheerfully. Allix was rather silent, and Nerissa fancied 
he looked mischievous. Presently, when Arthur Suther- 
land had gone scrambling up a steep slope, for a flower 
which Nerissa had happened to notice, he came close, and 
half whispered, — 

** I say, Nerissa, don't you quite turn that poor young 
fellow's head." 

Nerissa's eyes met his with grave wonder. ** Allix, 
what can you mean ? " 

<' I am afraid he is rather smitten." 

" That boy 1 How can you talk such nonsense ?" 

** Hem I I didn't think myself a boy at his age. He 
is as old as you are." 

** He does not seem like it.'* 

** Just take a little care, that is all. I have warned yon 
now. Here he comes." 

Conversation almost dropped after this. There was no 
perceptible change in Nerissa's manner, but she gradually 
aiid slowly assumed a stately distance, which Arthur feltf 
without being actually aware of its existence. 'Pjoor 

8 
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yonng man ! — ^he walked along in self-tormenting misery, 
wondering what he could possibly have done. Was she 
offended ? She still smiled when she spoke, only it was 
a smile that made him feel so immeasurably removed 
from her. Was she tired ? He eagerly made the inquiry. 
. ** Thank you, — not at aU, Mr. Sutherland." 

Another pause, broken by gay voices, as a party of four 
or five French people came near. How they talked! 
Their merry chatter contrasted curiously with the silence 
of the EngHsh quartette. SHght acknowledgments passed 
as a matter of course. Then an old gentleman stepped 
forward with sudden alacrity, and stood in front of Gene- 
ral Conyngham, with a profusion of elaborate bows. 

** Est-ce vrai ? Mais — do I see aright ? '* he exclaimed. 
" Can it indeed be Monsieur le General Conyngham, — my 
kind true English friend?" 

''Monsieur de Burigni!'* and General Conyngham's 
hand was extended for a hearty shake. ''I am glad to 
see you again." 

*^ Et moi — ^I may not echo that. Truly it is no 
pleasure to see my good friend a captive," said the Comte 
de Burigni, with a deep bow of commiseration. ^^ Et 
Mademoiselle voire fille aussi, — ah, que je suis malheu- 
retix.*' 

** My niece, not my daughter," said General Conyng- 
ham briefly, in the old gentleman's native tongue. ** Not 
the little Hilda you remember. Monsieur de Burigni. 
Captain and Miss Greville, my nephew and niece, and 
Mr. Sutherland, our friend." 

" Prisoners ! Ah, it is sad — melancholy," sighed the 
old gentleman, vnih a courtly inclination to Nerissa. 
'** But Mademoiselle is not a prisoner ?" 

^' Literally, although not nominally," said Allix, 
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' ' '*Je comprends. Ouif and I am truly grieved that it is 
80. Cependant, I hope it may not be for long. Too well 
I know the sorrows of expatriation." 

^'M. de Bnrigni's sorrows were the deepest,*' said 
Allix quietly. '< M. de Burigni was unjustly baniRhod 
by his own country. We are but unjustly detained by 
a foreign power." 

This was apparently taken as a compliment, and the 
Count bowed with a gratified air, while repeating, *' De- 
tained. It is not then the fortune of war ? " 

** On the contrary, we have all been here since the 
spring of 1808," said Allix rather shortly. 

"Ah!" and the Count drew up his eyebrows, shrugged 
his shoulders, and waved his hand deprccatingly. ** Let 
ns not speak of that sad event. There was no true 
Frenchman that did not feel shame for his country." 

" And there is no true Frenchman who has not, since 
our detention, treated us with kindness and courtesy," 
said Allix, with emphasis. '' I could name many a gene- 
rous act of your countrymen." 

** Monsieur is too polite." The old gentleman turned 
to his companions, and performed some elaborate intro- 
ductions. It appeared that he, with the Countess de 
Burigni and their daughter Cecile, was paying a visit to 
fiome friends who resided in the neighbourhood. M. de 
Chamitlard, although like the Count de Burigni belonging 
to a family of the ancienne noblesse, was younger and less 
courtly in bearing, though exceedingly polite and com- 
plimentary. The Countess was not present. Madame de 
Chamillard was stout, plain, and sallow, but lively, chatty, 
and good-natured. 

■ Cecile de Burigni was a slim sprightly girl of about 
eighteen, with a delicate brown complexion, piquant 
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features, and bright black eyes, very French in their 
restlessness. Pretty she was undoubtedlyi and there 
was something winning in the mingled simplicity, warmth, 
and ladylike ease of her manner. With a little imperious 
air she motioned aside M. de Chamillard*s son, a yonng 
gentleman of abont her own age, and stepped forward. 
Allix and Arthnr were greeted each with a bridling bow. 
General Conyngham received an English hand-shake, 
her white teeth gleaming becomingly the while. Then 
Nerissa found the little figure clinging to herself, with a 
warm embrace. " You are beautiful, — you are good ! " 
Cecile said eagerly. ''Mademoiselle, you must love me. 
I shall always love you. Your family were so good, so 
kind, to mon cher papa et ma chere maman,*^ 

Nerissa did not think it would be a hard task to love 
{he speaker, but she was never demonstrative, more 
especially in the presence of six gentlemen. Her quiet 
smile and kiss were chilling to the impulsive French girl. 
^' Oh, Mademoiselle, you are cold, you are frigid towards 
me,'' and she clasped her hands with a half-natural half- 
affected air of dismay. ''Have I transgressed English 
propriety? But you are beautiful, — ^you are good, — ^you 
are queen-like," repeated Cecile, with a fresh accession of 
admiration. " Tell me, — shall we not be friends ?" 

"Willingly, Mademoiselle," replied Nerissa. "You 
must not judge my English manners by French rules." 

"If English manners are cold, English hearts are 
warm," interposed the Gomte de Burigni. " Warm, 
glowing, hospitable. Do we not all know that ?" 
. "Mademoiselle must leam that French hearts are 
warm, as well as French manners," said Madame de 
Chamillard. " Will Mademoiselle and her friends honour 
US with a visit to our chateau ? Come and spend many 
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days, Mademoiselle. We will do our best to make yoti 
forget the nnfortonate cause of your residenoe in France." 

<<Yoa are very kind," said General Conyngham. 
^^Unhappily, Madame, we are not free to go where we 
choose. I have already applied vainly for leave to reside 
in the country." 

" But Monsieur will try again ? " 

" You are very kind," repeated the General. ** I do 
not think it will be possible that I should come, but I 
should be very glad if my niece and nephew could have 
the pleasure. 1 will see what can be done." 

" Are any others of M. le General's family in Verdun ? " 
was the next question ; and on hearing of Mrs. Conyng- 
ham*s vicinity, nothing would satisfy them but going to 
see her in the carriage. The invitation to the chateau 
was warmly -extended to her, though Mrs. Conyngham 
only smiled and thanked, and said she did not think it 
would be possible. 

A little more conversation took place, and then, with 
bows and farewells, they separated. The drive was re- 
commenced, Allix riding close to the carriage, and re- 
marking, — 

'' That is a particularly pretty girl. Quite in the 
French style, of course." 

** Not a style that I admire," murmured Arthur. <<Too 
vivacious — too unrestrained." 

** Was M. de Burigni's estate ever restored to him?" 
asked Nerissa. 

** No, but they are better off than many," said Mrs. 
Conyngham. " They did not lose everything." 

<< Heartrending details of that tragedy might be re- 
lated," said Mrs. Penrose slowly. 

'< M, de Chamillard was one of the few, I suppose, who 
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did get their estates back/* remarked Allix. '' Probably 
bis property happened to remain unappropriated, and he 
had pretty strong interest. Well, I can understand that 
there would have been some difficulty in restoring every- 
thing to the original owners aft^r the lapse of years. 
They say the French noblesse amounted to some sixty or 
seventy thousand families. But full compensation there 
ought to have been, of one kind or another, even if per- 
fect restoration were an impossibility." 

** Not likely the parvenu party would voluntarily con- 
sent to give up its ill-gotten gains," said Arthur. '< What 
a lovely evening this is.** 

** Lovely I Heigho, — if one could only exchange it for 
an English fog and drizzle. We must make a little more 
haste than this, by-the-bye, or the gates will be closed, 
and we shall be in a scrape.** 

' They were back in time, left Mrs. Penrose at her own 
door, and then reached home. Arthur mechanically ac- 
companied them upstairs. Nerissa remained talking a 
few minutes, and then left the room, with a slight sign 
to AUix. He followed her rather laughingly. 

** Well, Nerissa?'* 
- ** I do not know whether it is nonsense or not,** said 
Nerissa quietly. '^ At all events it is best to be on the safe 
side. Allix, you must explain to Mr. Sutherland ** 

** Well?*' said AUix again. 

" About Leith.** 

Allix was in a teasing mood. " What about him ? ** 
• "You understand,** she said gravely. " I believe it to 
be the merest fancy on your part, but if there should be 
the slightest foundation for such an idea, he ought not to 
be in ignorance any longer.** 

** Well,-^I don*t much like my task,*' said Allix dubi- 
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onsly. *' Cooldn't yoa undertake yourself to soften it to 
the poor fellow?" 

"Allixl" 

« Don't be indignant. 1*11 do as you wish. If there is 
a tragic conclusion — ^By-the-bye, does he pass any ponds 
on his way home ? '* 
■ " I don't like such jesting, Allix.** 

*' Neither do I. Eh 5t<;n,— shall I give it as a message 
from you?" 

"Do as your own sense of right dictates. Allix, why. 
are you so fond of appearing unlike what you really are ? " 

** Why?'* repeated Allix, and there was a tinge of 
bitterness in his tone. ''Because my real self is too 
gloomy— too disappointed." 

He spoke from his heart then, and his brows con- 
tracted heavily. Nerissa laid her hand on his arm. 

** There is only one way to view it all, Allix." 

" Aye," he said, sighing. ** But oh, to think of Hilda 
wearing herself out in waiting and watching, — to think of 
my spending the best years of my life in hopeless in- 
glorious inactivity, — while kingdoms are being lost and 
won, and I cannot lift a finger in the cause of right and 
freedom." 

He turned hastily away as he spoke. Nerissa knew 
from experience that to attempt an answer was worse 
than useless, and she already repented having checked 
his momentary light-heart edness. Arthur Sutherland took 
his leave a few minutes later, and Allix accompanied him 
down the road, remarking after a minute, — 

" That's a nice little French mademoiselle, Sutherland." 

" Is she? I did not particularly admire her." 

" Hem ! — that's a pity. I had a friendly thought of 
you " 
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**GrevilleI — what do you mean?" exclaimed Arthur, 
in such evident dismay, that Allix saw he must make 
haste, if he wished to prevent a possible declaration, there 
and then, of undesirable sentiments. A roundabout road 
was impossible, and he dashed straight at the subject. 

** By-the-bye, there is one thing which I have never 
mentioned to you, Sutherland, but you ought to know it. 
You have heard of my cousin, Leith Conyngham ?" 

** The General's eldest son — ^yes," said Arthur un- 
suspiciously. 

** Well, we don't talk about it in general, for my father 
does not wish it, but still it is a regular engagement. He 
only spoke to my sister just before they parted, and then 
this unexpected detention " 

An exclamation cut him short. 

** Are you speaking of — of Miss Greville ? " 

*^ Yes. It was a sudden unsettled sort of alEair. But 
all will be right when they are together again. In fact, 
if I could speak to my father for five minutes, I have no 
doubt I could obtain his consent to an immediate corre- 
spondence, so far as correspondence is possible. But 
we seem so cut off from all direct communication. One 
never knows in what part of the world my father may 
be." 

Arthur at first attempted no answer whatever. During 
the next five minutes, he might, for aught he knew, have 
been walking through fire or water. Distinct conscious- 
ness came back at length, and he said, — 

"You mean it?" 

"Yes; only we don't publish it yet. You will not 
mention the affair, but now we know you so weU, it is 
only right that you should be acquainted with it.*' 

"I hope he — Captain Conyngham — is worthy of her." 
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** Aje, that he is I One of the finest fellows I know." 

Arthur sighed, and felt small in comparison. 

"I mnst not come further with yon to-night/' said 
Allix, standing still. ** Gh)od-bye, Sutherland. Come and 
gee ns as often as yon can. Yon are always welcome." 

'' Thank yon," — and Arthur grasped his hand. '' Yes, 
— m come. I can't afford to lose friends out here." 

« Indeed, no;" said Allix cheerfully. "Good-bye I" 
and he turned away, murmuring to himself, ** Poor lad ! 
I wish we had thought of telling him sooner. But really, 
even if I had observed any fancy before he went, I should 
have thought his year and a half at Valenciennes would 
have cured him. Well, — I am glad the business wasn't 
worse. I hope he will have the sense not to throw him- 
self too much in Nerissa's way, — for his own sake." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

The Chateau Chamillard was completely in the ancient 
style, — a style prohably almost extinct at the present 
day, but not uncommon in some parts of France, sixty or 
seventy years ago. The pleasure-grounds were rambling, 
damp, and neglected. Parks, lawns, and beds were 
alike thickly overgrown with moss and weeds. Nor 
was the tout ensemble greatly improved by numerous dvil\ 
leaden or stone statues of heathen goddesses, placed here 
and there among the flowers. Floras abounded, varied 
by an occasional gaily-painted but weather-worn Diana 
or Mercury. Here might be seen a hedge, dexte- 
rously cut into the form of a peacock; there another 
in the shape of some ladies and gentlemen, suddenly 
petrified in the act of dancing a stately minuet. A tithe 
of the pains thrown away on these tasteless decora- 
tions, would have made the garden all that could be 
desired. 

A flne, but damp and moss-grown avenue, led to the 
front door. The chateau itself was a wide irregular pile 
of building, with painted ornaments and copper turrets, 
tawdry enough to view. Windows seemed visible here, 
there, and everywhere ; but if windows were numerous, 
so also were broken panes of glass, roughly patched with 
paper, or stuffed with linen. Apparently a glazier was a 
rare visitor. The whole place had a wild uncared-for 
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look. But this was no nnnsual specimen of a chateau 
«* in the old style." 

Madame de Chamillard, in her gay hright dress, formed 
a contrast to the gloomy and neglected exterior of the 
mansion. Bat the drawing-room, into which Nerissa and 
Allix were ushered, was more appropriate to its owner. 
The furniture, indeed, was old-fashioned and ponderous, 
but numerous little Paris knickknacks, after Madame's own 
heart, lay about, and lent a certain air of cheerfulness. 

Very cordial was the welcome received by the two 
English visitors. Cecile threw herself into Nerissa*s 
arms, as if they had been acquainted for years. Madame 
la Comtesse de Burigni gave her a slow stately kiss on 
either cheek. A beautiful old lady was Cecile' s mother^ 
with snow-white hair, and the peculiarly dignified gra- 
ciousness of deportment belonging to the ancien rSgime^ 
She extended her hand to Allix, who, in all unconscious- 
ness, gave it an English shake. After which the same 
favour was granted to young De Chamillard, who had just 
returned from a short absence, and who instantly bent, 
with a profound bow, and pressed it to his lips. Allix 
could hardly resist giving Nerissa a mischievous glance, 
at the discovery of what had been expected of him. 
• The ci-devant Countess, however, was all kindness and 
condescension. She resumed her seat, and motioning 
Nerissa to a chair by her side, entered into conversation. 
'< Mademoiselle had not been able to persuade Madame, 
her aunt, or Monsieur, her uncle, to accompany her. Ah, 
that was a pity." She was aware, however, that Mon- 
sieur le General, like many of his countrymen, had no 
great love for society. Madame knew that. He was 
always grave and silent, — ^but so good, so kind, so bene« 
Tolent, notwithstanding." , 
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** Cest vraij Madanne,^ was Nerissa*s answer, lesd[ 
dignified than was her wont, with the reverence dne to 
fallen noblesse, <' There are few like my uncle. But he 
was nnahle to accompany us, as Madame de Chamillardi 
so kindly requested, and my aont would not leave him.*' 

*' That sweet lady, his wife. Madame well remembered 
her, and longed to meet her again. Then how were the 
party at home ? The pretty little Hilda, with her delicate 
English bloom, and gentle shyness. Ah yes, and that 
fine boy, the General's eldest son, with his beautiful 
dreamy eyes, and graceful manners, worthy of the ancien 
regime. Was he well? Mademoiselle's cousin, was he. 
not?" the Countess added, with a smile, as she marked 
Nerissa's downcast eyes. 

*' My step- cousin, Madame. They were well when wo 
heard last. But that is months ago." 

*^ It is a sad separation," said Madame musingly , 
passing one finger lightly over Nerissa's cheek. <* I 
think I see traces of it here. Alas, war is a terrible 
calamity." 

*^ Madame, in general war is not made against women," 
said Nerissa in a low tone. 

'< True," — and Madame was silent for a minute, re-^ 
garding her companion attentively. '^And you do not 
hear often from your home ? " 

<* More seldom now than ever, Madame. Almost all 
Europe is subject to the Emperor, and he has, as you 
know, stopped all communication between England and 
the Continent, so far as it is in his power. I have written 
six letters, without hearing of the arrival of one. And 
some of them lay by, half finished, for months, before we 
had an opportunity of sending them." 

** And you write to your handsome cousin, — ^to Mou* 
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sieiir Leith Conyngbam ?** asked the old Countess, smiling 
uid lowering her voice. '* Ah, mon amie, do not speak. 
I saw it in those eyes. Is it not tme? Bat yon may 
frost me. I will not speak. I am what you English call 
«i/«,'* she added, quoting the English word with a little 
laugh. 

^'Madame, I do not write to him,'* Nerissa replied, 
but the Countess looked incredulous. Madame de Cha- 
millard, Allix, and the Count were engaged in lively con- 
Tersation, Cecile looking on, and joining in with gay 
remarks at intervals. She was dressed with the dainty 
piquant prettiness peculiar to her, which suited well with 
her mobile expressive face, and slender figure. Allix' eyes 
frequently strayed in her direction, with unmistakable 
admiration, and not for a moment was the little Made- 
moiselle ignorant of this. There probably was never yet 
a thorough Frenchwoman without a certain dormant love 
of fiirting and galanterie in her character, and the pretty 
Cecile, though unusually simple and free from affectation, 
was not an exception to this rule. 

Life in the Chateau Chamillard was gay, light, and 
pleasure- seeking. Dinner usually took place about two 
or three o'clock, and the whole party adjourned imme- 
diately afterwards to a large saloon in front of the house, 
where coffee was handed round. Madame de Chamillard, 
with her innate French politeness, rose the first day, pro- 
posing to leave the gentlemen at the dinner-table in Eng- 
lish fashion, but Allix protested, and with some difficulty 
convinced her that he had no particular penchant for the 
custom. Then came riding or walking, or strolling about 
the grounds, until eight o'clock tea, and then, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, would have come dancing until 
iiupper. But as soon as Madame de Chamillard under- 
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stood the astounding fact that neither of her yomlg 
guests danced, she, with customary courtesy, provided 
other amusements during their stay. As for quiet read- 
ing or study, there appeared to he no idea of such em- 
ployments. Visitors came and went incessantly, and 
clever chit-chat was the aim and end of existence. 

With all the impetuosity of her nation, Cecile had 
thrown herself into the friendship with Nerissa. She Was 
always seeking her, always embracing her, yet always 
complaining of her coldness. ** There is no return, — no 
response," she would exclaim, with a pretty air of petu- 
lance. ** Mademoiselle lets me caress her, — ^true ! so 
might a marble statue. Mademoiselle smiles, — so might a 
queen. We never approach nearer. Mademoiselle Nerisse 
has a different idea of friendship from myself." 

<< I cannot help it, Cecile," said Nerissa, amused. '^ If 
you make English friends, you must learn to believe that 
silence often shows the strongest feeling." 

''But I cannot understand. It is strarge. It is mys- 
terious. Oh, Mademoiselle, how cold must be the atmo- 
sphere, if all your nation hides its feelings like that." 

'' All are not equally reserved, Cecile. And the nation 
does not hide its feelings. It is only individuals who do 
so. Upon national matters we are more open and warm 
than any other country." 

**Ah, that is politics. I do not like politics. They 
are too grave — too serious. But you English are always 
grave," added Cecile. ** Even Monsieur voire frere is 
grave. He talks and makes fun, but it is in too earnest 
a manner. It is not sparkling. In the midst of a jest, 
some serious thought occurs to him, and there come two 
deep dents in his forehead here, and all the jesting is 
'gone in a moment. Then your uncle, the General, — ^yes, 
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be can smile, but so calm, so measured is. the smile ! 
Could he ever sparkle with wit ? " 

''We are more practical than witty,*' said Nerissa. 
** The national character is so different. Yet there is 
more real hearty humour among the English than you 
would iinagine. But it only breaks out at certain sea- 
sons, — ^not continually." 

''Ah, English jokes are so hard to comprehend. I 
told your brother so, and he said that sometimes French 
"wit did not appear to him nearly so witty as it does 
to us. But that of course proceeds from ignorance. 
VoUd! — ^here comes your brother, just as we speak of 
him." 

"Perhaps ignorance is the cause in both cases, 
Cecile." 

" That may be,** Cecile admitted. " Monsieur, we are 
discussing French gaiety and English gravity. Will Mon- 
sieur give us the benefit of his ideas ? Would you deny 
that all this exceeding thought and gravity is gloomy, — 
is oppressive ? I feel half suffocated, only to think of it. 
Life is not so serious, so sad." 

■ The deep contraction of Allix' brow did not promise 
any light sparkles of wit. " Life is and must be serious. 
Mademoiselle,** he said. " There is a surface of gay 
froth, and some never care to penetrate beneath the 
froth. But they are not the happiest.** 

" Maisy oui ! Who so happy as the light-hearted ? 
What matters gloom below, if we will not see it ? So 
long as the sun shines^ and the birds sing, how can one 
be melancholy?** 

" That would not do in England, Cecile,** said Nerissa, 
smiling. " The sun does not shine, and the birds do not 
sing, for dayd together sometimes.*' 
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** Maisy mm, I forgot your clouds, your fogs, your 
damp. Yes, you are much to be pitied. No doubt that 
is the reason of your gravity." 

"1 would give a great deal to see an English fog at 
this moment,'' remarked Allix. 

" That you might be free to fight the French I Ah,^ 
done, Monsieur I " 

'* Mademoiselle would have no objection to see Bona* 
parte overthrown, and the ancien regime restored." 

** Vraiment, non!'* she cried vivaciously. "But does 
not Monsieur now agree with me ? Are not the gay, the 
happy ? Non ? Mais, pourquoi ? " 

''I would not give much. Mademoiselle, for a gaiety 
founded on anything so evanescent as sunshine." 

"But it is not. You are reasoning — ^reasoning — like 
the English. That is but one thing among many. Life 
is so bright, — why should not one be happy ?" 

" One should," he said, half smiling. " But it should 
be a happiness. Mademoiselle, with a deeper foundation 
than that which you mean." 

** Religion," observed Cecile. ** Is that what you 
would say ? Yes, my mother is religious. And Madame 
de Chamillard is religious also, but then she is a Boman 
Catholic. Religion is so much easier for her," — and 
Cecile sighed. " Going to mass, and undergoing a few 
little penances, and eating fish and bonbons every Friday, 
and occasionally confessing to a priest,— and then the 
business is done. When I am older, I suppose I shall 
become religious like my mother. But young girls like 
me do not think of la mort.'* 

"Yet it may come" — ^Nerissa said. 

" But, Mademoiselle, that is dreadful. Would you 
have me always thinking of such things ? Oh no, — that 
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is too horrible. When I am old, — ^when I am ill, — ^then 
it "Will be time. Surely now I may enjoy myself." 

** Aye," said Allix, in a tone deep with feeling ; ** if we 
may spend a lifetime in following our own devices, we 
are willing enough to give up the last hour of it to the 
service of God. It is a grateful return for our Saviour's 
thirty years of sufifering upon earth, and His death upon 
the cross." 

Cecile*s eyes dilated, and her lip quivered. ** Mais — I 
did not think of it in that light." 

** Mademoiselle will forgive me for speaking so plainly," 
said Allix, after a pause. 

** Did I not ask Monsieur to give us the benefit of his 
ideas ? Monsieur has but complied with my request." 

Cecile, however, did not pursue the conversation. She 
slipped her arm in Nerissa's, and drew her away into the 
garden, where she was soon engaged in a light battle of 
repartee with young De Chamillard. 

A winning creature she was, but the gay volatile French 
nature did not suit Nerissa's deep reserved character. It 
was a curious sight to see the two together, — one so slim 
and supple and fairylike and talkative, — the other so calm 
and still and grave. The great aim of the one was admi- 
ration and amusement. The other was indifferent to the 
opinion of those around her, and never for a moment 
placed pleasure before duty. Poor Cecile de Burigni ! 
like many another pretty human butterfly, she fluttered 
along life's pathway, giving aU her time and strength to 
passing trifles light as air. She knew and realized little 
of the deep and boundless reality of those mighty words — 
life ! Death ! and Immortality ! Strange that a human 
soul can spend all its love and hope and aim on the little 
{^fm of seventy years. A soul that once created cau 

9 
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never die ! Through the endless ages of Eternity, still 
to live — either in happiness or misery, either -in **life 
eternal*' or in "everlasting punishment" — still to live, 
for ever and for ever. So much depending on this life 
on earth ! So little thought or care given to the future ! 

There was more affinity between Nerissa and the 
Countess, than between Nerissa and Cecile. Madame 
de Burigni much liked the young English girl, and the 
two had several long conversations together. A wonder- 
ful old lady was the Countess. At first sight there might 
be something a little mournful in her face, but not all her 
troubles had been sufficient to check the buoyancy of her 
spirits. 

The past was seldom alluded to by her, except in con- 
nection with the kindness of her English friends, during 
her 6migre life in England. Like most of her country- 
men and countrywomen at that time, she appeared de- 
sirous to bury in oblivion all recollection of the desolating 
waves which had swept over France a few years earlier. 
But one evening — the last day of the Grevilles* stay at 
the chateau — she broke through this reserve, and Nerissa 
learnt something of what that season had been. 

**It was a terrible time," Madame said. '* Sometimes 
now I could think the whole a dream. We resided then 
at Marseilles. Never shall I forget that reign of errort. 
For fifteen long months, the words peace and security 
were not known in France. From the establishment of 
the revolutionary tribunal at Marseilles, with Brutus — as 
he sumamed himself — at its head, up to the close of 
Bobespierre's life, it was one long living death. Little 
can you imagine that time. Every day the massacre 
went on. Prisoners were brought to the palais, and 
Brutus stood in the balcony, looking down upon them, 
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' while their names were read aloud and their crimes were 
specified. At each name he would say, * La mart ! * and 
refuse to hear any defence. Another judge, who some- 
times took his place, would not even take the trouble to 
speak^ but just drew his hand across his throat, as a sign 
that they must die. Citizen Brutus was one day in un- 
usual haste, and he would not even delay to hear the 
names read aloud. ' These twenty-two prisoners shall be 
guillotined,' he said. Some humane person present tried 
to interpose, but Brutus repeated more loudly, 'These 
twenty- two prisoners shall be guillotined.* And they were 
led away." 

** Not surely to death, Madame I " 

** Ouiy mon amie. The guillotine next morning. 
Always the guillotine. Any one might be taken up. It 
was decreed that all should wear the Garmagnol costume. 
Very ugly, — very unbecoming, — but what could one do ? 
To be seen without it was to be called aristocrate, and 
* aristocrate ' was a term almost synonymous with * death 
by the guillotine.' Many wore it, who yet hated bitterly 
this badge of republicanism. And it became a habit to 
wear the roupe, a cloak which partially concealed this 
frightful attire. But the terrorists grew jealous, and, 
except in cold weather, the roupe became a sign of an 
aristoa-ate. Dreary, empty, deserted, was the once busy 
populous Marseilles. None left the house except under 
dire necessity. The terrorists would station themselves 
here and there in the streets, and if one passed by some- 
what more clean and tidy than they chose to allow, they 
scourged him with leathern thongs. In more than one 
case death was the result. Anything in the shape of a 
clean white shirt or cravat was aristocratef and could not 
be forgiven. These terrorists were dreadful men — ^hardly 
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human. There were hut few at Marseilles, — some fifty or 
sixty it might he. But the great town of one hundred 
thousand inhahitants hent hefore their power, like a reed 
before the storm.'* 

" Madame ! ** exclaimed Nerissa, with utter incredulity. 
'' (Test vraiment impossible. A hundred thousand kept in 
subjection by fifty or sixty, — ^in such subjection ! " 

*^ Mon amiey it was so, not alone at Marseilles, but 
throughout la France, The country was bewildered, 
stupefied, paralyzed. Yes, it is mysterious. There were 
but few instances of resistance to this awful power. But 
few solitary instances. Men and women meekly bowed 
their heads, and went to the guillotine, like com falling 
before the scythe of the reaper. Heroism in death was 
the only aim. The spirit of the country was crushed. 
For fifteen months all was timid endurance on the one 
side, and ferocious cruelty on the other. '* 

**It was awful, — hardly to be believed," said Nerissa. 

** C'etait affreux. We knew not the name of rest in 
those days. When we laid down our heads at night, we 
could not tell whether the guillotine might not await us in 
the morning. In sleep we woke and started with every 
passing sound. There was no place of security. Hun- 
dreds rarely undressed, but threw themselves as they 
were on sofas, or beds, or sat at the window, that they 
might not be taken unawares." 

** And you were among the sufferers, Madame ? " 

** We did not escape the universal calamity. Yes, we 
were in the midst. My two sons fell " — and the Countess* 
face was agitated for a moment. ^' But many were even 
worse off. Almost whole families were struck down. 
Mon mari was left to me, though I had long given up 
hope that it would be so. Om?, mon amie, I desire to tell 
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yon of these troables, for you have much to bear, — yet 
there have been heavier trials. Ah, how much heavier I 
Have yea not the happy recollection of your noble 
eozmtry? — the pleasing consciousness of the safety of 
your dearest Mends ? Alas ! we had not that. All alike 
were involved in danger— danger from which there was 
long no mode of escape." 

" Was Cecile with you, Madame ? " 

'' Little Cecile ? — ouL She was then but three years 
old. La bells enfant ! she knew not the anguish of those 
months. How her smiles and prattle went to my heart, 
knowing as I did that she might any day be left an 
orphan, unprotected and uncared-for. But God was 
merciful, and we were spared to her.** 

Madame paused a moment, and then continued, — 

**My eldest son was first proscribed, and for five long 
months he was concealed in the house. There was a tiny 
room, with a door invisible on the exterior. There, on a 
certain signal, he would retreat. At night he slept there, 
for visits by night were frequent. All through those 
months we watched and watched — day by day dreading 
discovery. His sister, ma pauvre Maries was worn out. 
She would sit at the window, through all the long hours 
of the night, in terrible sickening fear — a fear we all 
shared in. But]^our care was unavailing. He was found, 
taken, dragged to the slaughter. My other son was 
already in prison, and he shortly followed his brother to 
the guillotine. It is many years ago now, but I have 
often wept for my sons. It was hard to lose them thus.*' 

'< Madame, do not go on," interposed Nerissa, with 
tears in her eyes. '* These recollections are too terrible." 

** Mais — your sympathy is pleasant to me, mon enfant,'* 
said the Countess affectionately. '* I wiU finish what I 
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have begun. It was then that we escaped to England. 
The exceeding vigilance of the terrorists abated slightly, 
and we found opportunity to go on board a Genoese 
vessel. The requisitions on property had left us little 
of our own, and md pauvre Marie and I gave the last of 
our remaining trinkets, to satisfy the extortionate demands 
of the captain. Even as we were about to sail, some 
guards come on board to search, and we were almost 
discovered. But we had been carefully concealed, and 
mercifully we were preserved. From Genoa we went to 
England. - Never shall I forget the peace and rest of your 
happy secure country. But ma pauvre Marie had borne 
too much to rally. She speedily sank, and the little Cecile 
alone was left to us." 

Nerissa silently touched the worn hand of the Countess 
to her lips. 

** I could tell you many other stories, mon amie, but 
they would only weary you. It would be the same tale 
oft repeated. In one family the son escaped for safety to 
Paris. Among the numbers there he eluded danger, 
until the terrible reign was over. After his escape, the 
father was threatened, and the youngest daughter went 
before the municipality, and implored his life. She 
offered to go to prison herself, as a hostage that he would 
perform no act inimical to the existing government. They 
accepted her offer, and she was carried off to the Convent 
of Ignorantius, where about eight hundred women were 
then confined. But her heroism did not save her father 
from being seized, and sent to another convent at some 
distance. During the next eight months, the remaining 
daughter supported the spirits of her poor mother at 
home, and made daily alternate visits to her imprisoned 
father and sister. There was less fear for her sister, a£( 
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not many women were actually sacrificed in Marseilles. 
But she never went to her father's prison without the 
dread of hearing that he had been already led to execu- 
tion. He was spared after all, and they rejoiced in a 
happy reunion. But while it lasted, that was a fearful 
state of existence. The wonder was that reason sur- 
vived." 

" The wonder indeed I Madame, you said truly that 
there have been heavier trials than ours.** 

" Yet yours are heavy too, mon amie,** said Madame, 
with caressing stateliness. ** Qui, — ^I can understand it. 
Long separation has paled this soft cheek. N'est-ce-pas ? 
Have you no story to tell me in exchange for mine ? Ah, 
the colour is mounting. Say, Mademoiselle Nerisse, — 
am I not right about this young Monsieur Conyngham ?" 

** Madame, we do not correspond," said Nerisaa, look- 
ing down. 

" Mais — ^there is something '* 

**He spoke only in the last five minutes before we 
started. It is an engagement, Madame, but my father 
has not yet consented to our corresponding." 

'* (Test dr die ! '* and Madame looked puzzled. ** You 
English manage things so strangely. And this Monsieur 
Oonyngham, — is he of a nature to wait, to be constant ? " 

** Madame ! Oui! " and the Countess smiled. 

"Do not be indignant, won enfant. All men are not 
alike, and I knew him but as a boy. A sweet interesting 
lad truly, with winning manners, yet a high spirit. I 
could fancy his turning out all that the most partial heart 
could desire." 

** He has, Madame," Nerissa quietly replied. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Count and Countess de Burigni remained only two 
or three weeks longer at Chateau Chamillard. After that 
time they returned to Paris, and Nerissa's intercourse 
with Cecile came to an end. They saw little of Arthur 
Sutherland. Occasionally he appeared, looking restless 
and far from happy, hut this only formed a stronger 
reason, in the eyes of Nerissa and Allix, against en- 
couraging frequent visits on his part. Nerissa dared 
not relax in the coldness of manner which evidently gave 
him much pain. He came less and less to the house, 
in the course of the next few months, though Allix often 
met him and walked with him, anxious to make no ap- 
parent difference. 

Letters — letters from home — was the deep longing of 
all. Months had passed since they last heard, and even 
then it was merely a six-months- old epistle, which had 
travelled slowly round by America, and though dearly 
welcome was sadly unsatisfying. Nerissa, when alone, 
sometimes fairly panted aloud with the wild desire for 
home-news. Oh, for one line, however brief, to say that 
all was well I What might not have happened in the 
interim? Terrible conjectures sometimes rushed with 
scathing power through her brain, making her heart throb 
to suffocation. What might not have happened ? What 
might not yet happen before the reunion took place ? 
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Nerissa could not wait peacefully like Hilda. The 
mere pain of the separation was indeed sufficient to wear 
away Hilda's bloom, and at times even affect her health. 
But the pain was a simple pain. She was the most 
trusting, and ordinarily the most placid, of human beings. 
A doubt of Allix* constancy never entered her head. 
She had not a vivid imagination, or even a quick fancy, 
and her serenity was little disturbed by unnecessary fears. 
It was different with Nerissa. In the abstract, indeed, she 
perfectly trusted Leith. She would have resented with 
indignant scorn the slightest shadow of suggested doubt. 
But nevertheless her imagination was haunted, and her 
rest was broken, by a perpetual string of possibilities — 
possibilities — passing through her mind. Trouble, change, 
illness, even death, might attack those dear ones, so far 
away, while yet she remained in ignorance. 

The non- arrival of letters was not surprising. England 
had long been declared by Napoleon in a state of blockade. 
And although the victories of Nelson had in one sense 
rendered this declaration a mere farce. Napoleon being 
powerless on the water, yjBt every species of correspond- 
ence between Great Britain and the Continent was by 
him rigidly interdicted, and this prohibition he was able 
in a great measure to carry out. At Yerdun, indeed, 
the prisoners had for a time been deluded on the subject. 
About once in six months they had been informed that all 
letters sent gpen to the Minister of War, would be for- 
warded to their friends in England. Even this public 
style of correspondence was eagerly welcomed. But the 
deception in time became apparent, for none of the letters 
were known to reach their destination. 

It was about this time that the Moniteur openly con- 
fessed, and gloried in the fact, that ** in consequence of 
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the blockade/' over one hnndred thousand English letters, 
and bills to the amount of several millions sterling, had 
been taken in possession and detained. It was indeed 
a cruel deprivation for the poor prisoners. And heart- 
sickening was the task of writing, in the utter uncertainty 
whether the destination of their letters would be home, 
or the minister's bureau, or the flames. The first was 
by far the most unlikely of the three, as a general 
rule. 

** So you had your friend M. de Chamillard here this 
afkemoon," said Mrs. Lyttleton, one day in the following 
spring, at the close of a rather long visit. ** I saw him 
coming away from the door," 

** Yes, he was here," said Nerissa. **Very kind and 
polite as usual. He complimented aunt Frances on her 
youthful looks, — so delicately, of course, that it really 
was a compliment." 

** Aye, — 'tis the way of the nation," remarked Allix. 
** John Bull says broadly, * Ma'am, you look wonderfully 
well for your years,' — thereby conveying compliment and 
detraction in one, — for what lady likes to be reminded 
of her age ? Monsieur, on the contrary, quietly insinuates 
that Madame is still in the bloom of her pristine charms, 
and will hear nought to the contrary. The first may be 
believed, and the last may not, but nevertheless, the first 
offends and the last gratifies." 

** Don't you go and argue against sincerity, Captain 
Greville." 

** No, — only against unnecessary bluntness. I am na 
friend to hollow compliments. But if one could engrafb 
a certain degree of French politesse upon English sincerity, 
it would do nobody any harm." 

*' A difficult task)" said the General. '* As difficult as 
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to graft English thoroughness and depth upon French 
vivacity." 

*' Yet sincerity and polish may go together. Look at 
Leith." 

** It was bom with him. The boy will always have 
a distinguished look/' said General Conyngham, half- 
proudly, half- sadly. **But that is a perfectly different 
thing from ordinary French polish," 

** Aye," said Allix. " Are you aware, uncle, that your 
* boy * has nearly attained his twenty- sixth year ? " 

** It does indeed seem incredible." 

** And that ADix is twenty- nine ? " added Nerissa. 

**Ah, — don't remind me of that," murmured Allix. 
** Wasted years I — from which I hoped so much. There," 
— and he roused himself to an air of greater cheerfulness. 
'* Did not Madame de Burigni say that Leith's manners 
were worthy of the ancien regime / " 

" Something of the kind," said Nerissa, much occupied 
with her work. ** Yes, — ^but he was such a boy when 
she saw him." 

'^ He had that manner at three years old, more or less," 
said Mrs. Conyngham. 

** Less, I should think, — not more I " laughed Allix. 

'^ She spoke too of Hilda's English bloom," said Nerissa. 
** I used sometimes to compare Cecile with Hilda in my 
mind " 

** Compare ! " repeated Allix. ** Mademoiselle Cecile's 
brown cheeks would not do to think of for a moment, in 
comparison with Hilda's pink and white. Oh no. Still 
one admires that brilliant vivacity." 

'^ Mademoiselle de Burigni is an arrant little flirt," said 
Mrs. Lyttleton. ** I've seen her, and I have not a doubt 
on the subject. You men are all so easily taken in." 
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« I think you are mistaken, Mrs. Lyttleton. I have no 
doubt she may have a measure of the national love of 
admiration. But she is wonderfully simple and natural for 
a French girl." 

*^ Studied simplicity, and artificial naturalness." 

*^ Artificial naturalness is a self-contradicting term/* said 
Allix, his drawn brows showing some annoyance. 

'* Let it be. You are not going to take up the cudgels 
for the French nation, in the shape of Cecile de Burigni, 
are you, Captain Greville ?" 

'^ I have nothing to say against the French nation. It 
is the French rulers that I condemn. I'll not stand by 
and hear a pretty kind-hearted French girl maligned, Mrs. 
Lyttleton," he said, half-laughing, half-serious. 

** Well, perhaps you are right. We won't quarrel on 
the subject. Good-bye, Captain Greville. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Conyngham." 

She shook hands and took her leave. Hardly five 
minutes later there came a tap at the door. 

** Entrezy' said Mrs. Conyngham, and it was opened 
slightly, a voice asking, — 

** Does General Conyngham live here ? " 

"Yes. Come in," said the General, wondering why 
the tone sounded so familiar. A boyish figure entered, 
dressed in rags which had once been the uniform of the 
British navy. His boots were cut almost to pieces, and 
he moved forward lamely, as if his feet had sufiered. The 
young sunburnt face looked haggard, the hair rough and 
neglected, the eyes hollow. But a bright smile shone on 
his lips, as the General rose, with a perplexed expression, 
and before any one could speak, he exclaimed,^ — 

** Mamma, don't you know me ?" 

** Charlie 111" and with a cry he was wrapped in his 
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mother's arms, the others pressing romid in overpowering 
excitement. ** Oh, Charlie ! impossihle ! You a prisoner I 
Charlie, tell us how it happened. Charlie, have you only 
just arrived ? Oh, Charlie, my poor boy ! " were among 
the exclamations showered upon him. << CharUe, I did 
not look for this ! " and the grief of his father's tone made 
Charlie look up, with a cheerful — 

** Why, I'm not worse off than others, papa." 
** Sit down, darling," said his mother, tearful with 
mingled feelings, and unable to let him go for a moment. 
" I want to look at you. Are you lame ? Were you 
wounded?" 

** No, it is only the marching across country, mamma. 
My boots were worn out, and the stones cut my feet." 
** My poor darling ! And were you unkindly treated ? " 
*< I can't say much for the gendarmes, mamma. They 
were very rough. We were handcuffed, and fed on bread 
and water, and we had to sleep at night in stables — some- 
times without straw. Oh, it wasn't so bad for me," he added 
brightly, as Mrs. Conyngham burst into tears, and Allix 
clenched his hand. ** There were two or three poor 
fellows wounded in the engagement, and they were forced 
to keep pace with us strong ones. They were even beaten 
once or twice," — and Charlie's eyes sparkled angrily at 
the recollection, while there was a low groan of unutter- 
able indignation from Allix and the General. ' ' It was hard 
to see that, and not be able to help. Some had been kept 
for days in dungeons till a guard was ready to bring them 
here, — not my shipmates, but others who were taken 
.before. I was only afraid they might take us any- 
where except to Verdun. I did so long to see you all 
again." 

'< And you are on parole now, Charlie ?" said Nerissa. 
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**Yes, — so that's all right. How do you all get on 
here ? Are you pretty comfortahle ? " 

** Pretty well," said Allix. ** Captivity is not a plea- 
sant sensation, and there is a good deal of underhand 
tyranny. But, Charlie, you have not told us yet how you 
were taken." 

" Tell us, darling," repeated his mother, watching him 
with hungry eyes. It was so long since she had had one of 
her children with her. ** Tell us, darling, and then you 
must come with me, and let me attend to your poor feet." 

** Oh, there is no hurry, mamma. I am glad to sit 
quiet a little. We attacked the * Cleopatre,' and a hard 
^fight we had. Sixty-four guns to our thirty-six." 

** Bather unequal odds, Charlie," said his father. 

**But we nearly took her," cried the boy warmly, — 
nor was it a vain boast, for at that time many a French 
ship surrendered to an English one only half its size. 
** There weren't half a dozen of us un wounded, and we 
went on till it would have been madness not to strike. But 
if the powder hadn't exploded, and Captain Harvey hadn't 
fallen — " his voice faltered as he spoke — ** we should 
have had the victory after all. We don't think of odds at 
sea. Why, scarce a French flag dares to show itself." 

** I wish we had a military Nelson," said Allix fer- 
vently, little dreaming how near his wish was to fulfil- 
ment. Already the mighty form of Europe's Deliverer 
was looming in the distance, though as yet unknown and 
unrecognized. Already the future Wellington, greatest 
and noblest of warriors, had returned from his brilliant 
career in Asia, to commence an incomparably more bril- . 
liant career in Europe. But as yet success was future. 
Few in that day, when confidence in the courage and 
prowess of the British soldier was at its lowest ebb, 
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would have agreed with Allix Greville*s words, — ** I have, 
not a doubt that there is the same stuff in our soldiers as 
in our sailors, if they had but an efficient leader, though 
it is so much the fashion now to decry them. Charlie, 
we never heard whether you had remained in the old 
«hip, or followed my father to his new appointment. I 
suppose the former, as you speak of a Captain Harvey." 

** Yes, — didn't you know ? And that was nearly a 
year ago. But I was with uncle through Trafalgar. 
Wasn't that glorious ? " 

** Aye," said Allix. ** The French papers described the 
defeat of Nelson at Trafalgar, with his loss of twenty 
ships of the line." 

Charlie sprang to his feet. ** No ! " 

** Yes, but I believe that was the account previous to 
the battle. The victory was never mentioned, but we 
get reliable news occasionally from fresh batches of pri- 
soners. Never mind, Charlie. People know how much 
credence may be placed on the gazette accounts. We are 
always delighted to find in the Moniteur a rush of abuse 
against England and the English, for it is a pretty certain 
token that we have gained a victory." 

** Charlie, dear, have you been home lately?" asked 
his mother. 

"Just for a week, three or four months ago. But I 
had a packet of letters, only a few days before I was 
taken prisoner. I wish I had them to show you." 

Public news was for the time forgotten, in the eager 
thirst for home information. ** Tell us, — Charlie, teU us 
how they all are," was the general cry. 

** Oh, they are quite well. Always longing for letters 
from you, which don't often come. Hilda has lost some 
of her old colour, and Leith looks thin, but they are just 
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like their jolly selves. And Phemie is hardly a bit older 
in anything, — at least I did not think so. Don't she and 
aunt Maria spar sometimes ! It is rich to hear them.*' 

" And Charlie, what of papa ? '* asked Nerissa. 

** Oh, he's all right, only furious about your detention. 
But we at sea have the best of the business. There is 
plenty of work, and no time for regrets. At home they 
seem to be always thinking about you. Somehow one 
never could forget — " and he glanced at his mother. ** 1 
shall think of no end of things to teU you, but I can*t 
all in a minute. Leith was at home the week I spent 
there. Aunt Maria was always teasing him with doleful 
prophecies, declaring you would none of you ever come 
home at all, and when you did Nerissa would be a French 
Countess, and Allix would have a French wife." 

Nerissa blushed, and Allix laughed, while the General 
remarked, ** Just like Maria I What did Leith say ? " 

** Oh, Leith knew what it was worth. He did not care 
at all, unless Hilda were present, and then he always put 
a stop to her ininsuations about Allix. He can put on a 
manner, you know, which aunt Maria understands very 
well, and she turns white, and is cross the rest of the day, 
but takes care not to say the same again. But I believe 
she had quite indoctrinated Phemie with the idea of a 
French Count for Nerissa. I hope there is really no 
fear," he added merrily. 

** None, Charlie," said Nerissa. 

** Of course not. We all know that. You are too much 
of an Englishwoman." 

** I hope you feel equally confident concerning me," 
said Allix, laughing. 

** I should just think so ! You marry a Frenchwoman ! 
Oh, it is only that Leith will not have Hilda teased, — not 
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that she thinks anything of what aunt Maria says. But 
they want you at home, mamma. Hilda is the only quiet 
spirit in the house. Phemie is hot, and aunt Maria and 
Corbyn love to plague her. Then Sidney — oh, you know 
all about him. That was ages ago, — ^the time before last 
that I was at home." 

** We know nothing. Is he at the university ? " 

** Don't you know even that? He was wild to go 
into the army, and Leith did not know what to do, for 
he knew papa meant Sidney to be at Cambridge. But 
Sidney declared that if Leith did not see about a com- 
mission, he would enlist as a private. Of course that 
was nonsense, but he was very earnest. I never saw 
Leith more worried in my life. He could not bear to 
break through your plans, and yet he said it would never 
do to wait months in uncertainty, for the chance of 
getting an answer from you.'* 

** And how did Leith decide ?'* 

** Well, I heard him walking np and down his room for 
a good many hours one night, whenever I woke. And in 
the morning he said he would do as Sidney wished. He 
believed you would prefer it to be so.'* 

<< I am perfectly satisfied with his decision," said the 
General. 

** Haven't you really heard anything about Sidney since 
that time ? '* 

*' Merely a casual mention, and one or two allusions 
which rather puzzled us," said Allix. "But they are 
explained now." 

** Well, — he has been Ensign Sidney Conyngham in the 
— th re^unent,^^that was your's, Allix, — for ever so long. 
Like the rest he is only eager for work. I believe there's 
some talk of an expedition to Portugal. Leith and Captain 

10 
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Churchill declared thai if they were not ordered out, they 
wonld take the first opportunity of exchanging into another 
regiment. Leith says he can't stand much more of this 
inaction." Charlie hroke off with an involuntary yawn. 

** Don't tease him with any more questions, till he is 
rested," said Mrs. Conyngham anxiously. ** You are quite 
tired and knocked up, dear. Did you really say they had 
fed you on bread-and-water ? " 

*' I had no money to buy meat, mamma. I have fared 
rather better this morning, but still I could eat some more 
now," he added, laughing. 

With many self-reproaches for not having attended 
sooner to his wants, a good meal was speedily procured, 
and Charlie ate with a heartiness that showed how much 
it was required. With evident difficulty he then rose and 
walked into the adjoining room. Mrs. Conyngham burst 
again into tears, at the sight of his cut and bruised feet, 
while Charlie's cheerful indifference only made them flow 
the faster. * * Why, mamma, it is nothing. If you had seen 
those poor wounded fellows toiling along, and almost sink- 
ing at every step, you would have had some reason to cry. 
I would have givenanything to pitch into those gendarmes. 
But this is nothing. Men don't mind a few cuts." 

They could have smiled at the term **men," when he 
threw himself a little later on the sofa, and dropped off 
into a sound sleep. The fresh fair face looked so very 
young and boyish. He had more the appearance* of fifteen 
than seventeen, though in manly spirit and courage he 
wanted nothing. Allix went out to make inquiries con- 
cerning his wounded comrades. Mrs. Conyngham sat 
holding her boy's hand, and General Conyngham stood 
long, gazing sadly at him. Was he too to pine away year 
after year, in this long weary captivity ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

** Abb you all kept very close here ? " asked Charlie at 
breakfast next morning. ** Not much liberty allowed, I 
suppose." 

'< There are some slight improvements of late,*' said 
Allix. ** Appel — or roll-call — once a week instead of twice 
a day. Not quite so essential, when one obtains leave to 
take a walk in the country, to be back precisely in time 
for the closing of the gates. In a few respects there is 
certainly more latitude, though no one can say how long 
it will last. I believe there is considerable improvement 
at some of the depots, — ^more than here. Only at somd 
of them, however." 

** Appel twice a day ! Have you really had that ? " 

**Yes. Wirion's favourites were excused, I believe, 
especially with the help of a douceur. But your father 
and I would not stoop to that." 

** Bribery ! Do you really mean it ? " asked Charlie, 
with suspended knife and fork. 

** Wirion pockets a large amount of bribes. Those 
who offer them the most readily, lay themselves out to 
please him, flatter his vanity, and gratify his avarice, are 
most in favour. Of course they have to borrow largely 
to afford it, in many cases. We detenus are not allowed 
rank and pay like regular prisoners of war. Bills are 
only to be cashed at a heavy loss. Bonaparte does his 
best to prevent all correspondence with England, eithei^ 
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direct or through neutrals, and then decrees that if we nm 
into debt, we shall be handed over to the civil power." 

** Prisoners of war liable to civil imprisonment ! " re- 
peated Charlie, in amazed incredulity. 

** Aye, and it has been carried out too. As a mle, 
however, I believe it has been in connection with 
gambling debts. There have been cases of imprisonment 
for just and unavoidable debts, but I believe very rarely. 
Generally speaking, the bourgeosie have shown a con- 
siderable amount of kindness and generosity, — in some 
ofl&ses keeping on their lodgers for months and even years, 
without a livre of payment. 

** 1 don't see how many can possibly pay." 
*^ Those who have no credit — ^no private means of sub- 
sistence, — are allowed three sous a day." 
Charlie ate in silence, — ^words failing him. 
'* It is not a lavish allowance certainly," said Allix. 
*< At Bitsche I believe one sou is daily deducted, towards 
the repairs of the fortress." 
** Bitsche ? " repeated Charlie. 

^* Yes. There are chiefly the higher classes of prisoners 
here, — dStenuSf and naval and military officers. Seamen 
and soldiers are generally sent to Givet, Saarlouis, Arras, 
Bitsche, and other places. At one time we had a large 
number of the poorer class of dStenus at Verdun, — 
artisans, enticed over during the peace, merchant-sailors, 
and tradesmen, — but they have been removed. Wirion 
imprisoned them in the citadel, and extracted bribes as 
the price of their release, till their means came to an 
end, and then they were hurried off in batches to 
Bitsche." 

** If their march was like ours, I don't envy them," 
said CharUe. << What sort of place is Bitsche ? " 
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** I believe Verdun is a paradise in companson. I have 
hewrd it declared that death was preferable iQ imprison? 
ment there." 

'< Hope I sh^t be sent/' said Charlie after a pause. 

''Charlie,, you nui^t be carefcd/* said his mother, 
** For my sake, darling. A very slight offence is con^ 
sidered anough.to warrant confinement in a dungeon. A 
young midshipman was . closely imprisoned, merely for 
knocking down a small bust of the Emperor in his 
lodgmgs.*' 

''I'll be careful, mamma," said Charlie, rather gravely, 
for care was not exactly in his line. " What sort of man 
is Commandant Wirion ? " 

" Not a favourable specimen of a French general," said 
his father. 

" An artful extortionate fellow," added Allii. " He 
was appointed Commandant very soon after our arrival, 
and at the same time became a member of the Legion of 
Honour. It is to be hoped that the rest of the honourable 
members don't too closely resemble him. Under the 
ancien r^ime he was merely an attorney, and they say 
with by no means the fairest of reputations. In the Re- 
volution he forsook the law, and became: a prominent 
terrorist." 

" And the Corsican finds him useful, I suppose," said 

Charlie. 

" No doubt, — or he would hardly have been allowed to 
carry on such practices. Bonaparte made one good edict, 
probihiting all gaming throughout France, except in cer- 
tain large towns, among which Verdun was not included. 
But it has been of little benefit here. A notorious band 
of swindlers- from Paris, under Wirion's patronage, has 
ruined many a. poor fellow in Verdun, who had not 
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strength to stand out against the temptations of the 
gaming-table. Aye ! " Allix added, with a deep furrow 
in his brow, — *' and Englishmen have shared in the 
wretched work. As if their fellow-prisoners had not 
enough already to suffer, without being ruined body and 
soul, in addition to their captivity ! Shame upon them ! '* 

** Many who would not attend the gaming-table, have 
had large sums of money extorted from them in other 
ways," added General Conyngham. 

** It seems a nice sort of den to get into," said Charlie, 
with disgust. '<I say, the Government at home takes 
things coolly, if it knows all this." 

** It ought to know," said Allix. ** Wirion's deeds are 
public enough in France. There is not a Frenchman of 
any honourable feeling who doesn't cry out against them. 
Perhaps I ought to say whisper against them, for people's 
tongues are rather tied." 

** Well, one thing Government has done several times," 
remarked Charlie, *<and that is offering to take all the 
expenses of the English in France, if the Emperor will 
do the same for the French in England. But Bonaparte 
won't hear of it. I suppose he thinks his thirty ihousand 
subjects are better off in English hands." 

** Thirty thousand French prisoners, Charlie ! " 

Charlie nodded. " Very nearly, if not quite. And 
regular prisoners of war, all of them. No dStenus, or 
poor shipwrecked sailors, among them. No, no, that 
isn't in our line. But you know an exchange has been 
spoken of more than once, between the two Governments, 
only they never can come to terms. I suppose the deienus 
business always stands in the way. But do you reaUy 
mean, Allix, that the prisoners here are friendly with 
Wirion, — if he is such a man as you describe ?" 
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' "Tho86 who think more of their ease than their 
dignity," replied Allix, and he quoted some lines, adapted 
from a translation of Juvenal, on the subject of Wirion's 
intercourse with a certain class of his prisoners,^ 

" * A letter ! 'tis the General sends 
A sudden visit to his titled friends ; 
Haste, loitering idlers, to your charge repair, 
And deck the mansion with religious care. 
Swift at the word the anxious valets fly. 
Straight castor, sofa, blaze with Tyrian dye. 
• • • • • 

Alas ! can Wirion all this interest wake ? 
You rub, slave, polish, for a tipstaff's sake ; 
"While in yon garret, just across the way, 
A Briton starves upon three sous a day.'" 

"But you have some nice fellows here too," said 
Charlie. 

**Yes, indeed. You shall soon be introduced to them." 

Talking went on that day with little intermission. 
Sorrowful as it was to see Charlie a. captive like them- 
selves, there was great pleasure in the meeting. Con- 
versation alternated between political and home news. 
Little pieces of information dropped from him at inter- 
vals, which were snatched up with an eagerness which 
surprised him, as he always thought they must have 
been acquainted with them before. Details of Commodore 
Greville's doings were prominent in his narrations, and* 
Neriss^a and Allix listened with glowing interest to the 
story of their father's gallantry. Leith's name was per- 
petually coming up, — Charlie having always had a strong 
affection and admiration for his eldest brother. 

Later in the day, Nerissa took him with her to pay 
a visit to poor Cecil Wynter. A decided change for the 
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worse had taken place in Cecil's condition, daring the 
last few days. He had already lingered on many more 
months than they had thought possihle, the preceding 
antomn. He was l3dng apparently asleep when they 
entered, and the sunken wasted face told too truly of 
approaching death. A kind and excellent English clergy- 
man, — detained at Yerdun, and finding no small field of 
work among his fellow-prisoners, — ^had just left the 
house. Mrs. Lyttleton whispered, as she led Nerissa in, 
— "Weaker every day, poor fellow I He has enjoyed 
Mr. Mordan's visit. But I think he is tired now.'* 

Nerissa's answer, though still lower toned, seemed to 
rouse him, and the long huming fingers were eagerly 
stretched out. ''Miss Greville — oh, I am glad you have 
come." 

** I should have been here yesterday, Cecil," said 
Nerissa, as she sat down by his couch. ** But we had an 
unexpected arrival. This is my cousin, Charlie Conyng- 
ham. You know his name." 

" A prisoner I "— *and deep compassion gleamed in the 
hollow eyes, as he again held out his hand, to be silently 
grasped by the much-moved Charlie. **Poor fellow I he 
has a weary time before him. Mine is nearly over." 

None of them had voice to answer at the moment. Cecil 
closed his eyes, and after a moment murmured, in low 
musical tones, — 

" < Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him ; 
But weep sore for him that goeth away. 
For he shall return no more, nor see his native country.' " 

The silence following was broken by a sob from Mrs. 
Lyttleton, and then he repeated, — ** No more I No more I 
My native country — ^England — ^Mother, mother, one look 
at you, and I could die in peace." 
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Nerissa straggled with her agitation, and tried to say, 
— ** It will be release." 

<< Death is release/' said Cecil dowly. ''Aye!- — and 
a merciful release. But peace does not come, Miss 
Greville." 

** It will come. It will be yours in timie." 

«« I have no fears," he said. "The Way— the Truth— 
the life — ^I have learnt through you. Through you and 
kind Mr. Mordan. I know that my Bedeemer liveth. 
But yet — ^but yet — ^I had hoped for such a different life 
and death." 

<* Earthly glory might have been a snare," she said 
sadly. 

** It might. If you knew how 1 have longed, — ^how I 
would have striven. No, — ^I do not think it was the 
wish for mere personal glory," he said, clasping his 
hands. "But my country — ^my own country, — ^to fight 
for her was all my wish." 

"God has raised, and will raise, deliverers for her, 
Cecil," said Nerissa, with calm confidence. 

" I believe it, — but I cannot help longing to share in 
the glorious contest. Strange that I cannot lay it all 
aside," he mournfully added. " Earth so nearly over for 
me, — and eternity so close, — and yet the very ;iame of 
Britain seems so dear. Miss Greville, is it wrong ? " 

V It is natural," Nerissa replied gently. " He knoweth 
our frame, Cecil. Our Saviour is tender and merciful. He 
loved His native land on earth, and wept over Jerusalem." 

" Yes, — He did," said Cecil, with a sudden glow. 
"Then I may love and think of England, even to the 
last." He held out his hand again to Charlie. "You are 
better off than I am. You have had your share in ;&ghting 
for the freedom of our land." 
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" Yes, I was in the Nile — ^and Trafalgar," said Charlie, 
and the glow deepened on Cecil's face. 

<< Tell me all about it. No, no ! " he added hastily. 
** Better not. It will only raise fresh regrets. I must 
put aside such thoughts, as far as possible now.'* 

He lay musing for a minute, and then inquired, — 

" Miss Greville, have you seen Sutherland lately ? " 

** Not for a few days. He has been sleeping in thet 
country the last fortnight, you know." 

** Yes, he told me he was going. He seemed surprised 
that leave was granted so easily. He has been very good 
to me," Cecil added gratefully. << It is strange what kind 
friends I have found here. But I shall not trouble any one 
much longer." 

Few words passed between Nerissa and Charlie as they 
walked homewards. At the door of their hotel they met 
Allix hurrying out, evidently labouring under some strong 
excitement. 

** Don't delay me," he exclaimed breathlessly. ** I 
must go and see if it is true." 

" n what is true ? " 

** That Sutherland was arrested in the night, and 
brought back to his lodgings in Verdun, under an escort 
of gendarmerie." 

** What for ? What has he done ? " asked Nerissa, 
much concerned. 

**It is some false accusation, no doubt. Wirion is 
capable of anything. Don't keep me." 

He burst away impetuously, and Charlie's lame feet 
alone prevented his hurrying after. With long strides 
Allix hastened to Sutherland's hotel, but at the door 
leading to his apartments, ingress was checked by the 
apparition of a gendarme. 
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" Je dksire entrery" Allix said with a terrific frown, 
foreseeing opposition. 

** On ne passe pas id,'' was the gruff reply. 

** Pourquoi?** 

** Onne passe pas id,'' 

" Is Mr. Sutherland a prisoner in his own apartments ? " 

A rough hrief affirmative. 

" Under what accusation ?" 

The man professed ignorance « 

** By whose order ? *' 

** Par Vordre du Commandant." 

** Are you desired to prevent Mr. Sutherland's friends 
from seeing him ?" 

** II n'est pas permis," 

Ailix drew out his purse, as a last resource. ** Will 
you allow, me to enter for a few minutes ? I will make it 
worth your while." 

He had calculated with reason upon the rapacious pro- 
pensities of the gendarme, and a rough dirty hand was 
stretched out instinctively, hut on second thoughts it was 
withdrawn. 

** Non ! Je n'ose pas. Ce n'est pas possible. Va, 
Monsieur. Je n'ose pas. On ne passe pas id." 

Sorrowfully Alli^ turned away, feeling that further 
interference might only add to Sutherland's di&culties. 
That the poor young man was the victim of some hase 
conspiracy he did not douht. There had heen too many 
cases of the kind already, for him to feel any uncertainty 
on this point. But as to the particular species of accusa- 
tion, and as to the best method of helping Arthur Suther* 
land, he was utterly in the dark. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

In bewildered feverish restlessness many long hours had 
passed away, when the door of Arthur Sutherland's room 
opened, and two gentlemen appeared. 

Arthur turned, with a start, and an eager desire to see 
a friendly familiar face. But they were strangers. A 
bending shuffling Frenchman, and a smooth-mannered 
Englishman, stood before him. The latter he knew^ 
slightly by sight and by reputation, though unable to 
recall his name ; the former he knew not at all. Arthur 
drew himself up. 

*^ Mr. Sutherland will, I am convinced, pardon this 
intrusion,'* began the Englishman. ^* 1 ought perhaps to 
introduce myself, and my friend, M. Boulanger." 

" I am not aware by whom I have the honour of being 
addressed," said Arthur distantly. 

*^ My name is Steele. I am exceedingly grieved and 
distressed, Mr. Sutherland, at the position in which I am 
so unhappy as to find you." 

** If, as I believe, you are a personal friend of General 
Wirion's, you will perhaps be able to inform me the 
reason of my most unjust arrest," said Arthur. ** At 
present I am in utter ignorance." 

** It is for the very purpose of speaking to you upon 
this subject that my friend and I have now come to you, 
Mr. Sutherland." — M. Boulanger bowed assent, and 
muttered, ** Oui, oui, c'est vraiT' — ** It must indeed be 
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exceedingly trying/' Mr. Steele continued in a soft modu- 
lated voice, — *' I can well understand what your tempta- 
tions must have beeti. Do I not know equally with your- 
self the pains of captivity ? " 

** Will you be so good as to inform me of what I am 
accused ? '' demanded Arthur, with a fierce resentment 
which could hardly have been surpassed by Allix Greville 
in like circumstances. 

<< It is natural enough that you should wish for expla- 
nations. N'est-ce pasy M. Boulanger ? " 

** Oui, oui" muttered M. Boulanger, who seemed to 
be a specimen of that most rare individual, — a laconic 
Frenchman. His sinister eyes rolled restlessly, and 
glanced everywhere rather than encounter Arthur's gaze. 

** The fact is, Mr. Sutherland,'* said his English visitor, 
in a still softer and more insinuating tone ; ** The fact 
is, as no doubt you understand, you are accused — and 
whatever excuses are undoubtedly yours, you could not 
but expect to be accused — of " 

** I expected nothing," interrupted Arthur. ** I repeat 
that I am utterly in the dark. I must beg you to explain. 
I am accused of what ? " 

** Of breaking your parole, and attempting to escape." 

** Then allow me to state that General Wirion is mis- 
informed, — that whoever declares this is uttering a false- 
hood." 

' Mr. Steele slightly but expressively shook his head, 
and Arthur started to his feet. 

** If I am a prisoner,— and doubly a prisoner, — ^I am at 
toast free as yet to demand to be left alone, Mr. Steele." 

Mr. Steele did not move. 

" I am sorry, — " he said. ** Yes, I oan feel for you, 
Mr. Sutherland. But remember the accusation does not 
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come from me. For your own sake, I should be sorry to 
leave you in your present dangerous position, without 
making at least an e£fort to save you.*' 

The bland gentle tones had their effect. Arthur re- 
sumed his seat, and inquired, — 

" Dangerous in what way ? 

'' You are well aware of the Emperor's decree, that 
every English prisoner found escaping is to suffer death. 
Stay, — you may have forgotten the wording of this 
decree. Allow me to read it to you : — 

** * L'Inspecteur General de Gendarmerie, Commandant 
Superieur k Verdun, est charge par son gouvemement de 
faire connaitre aux Anglais detenus a Verdun, qu'il a ete 
decrete que le premier entre eux qui s'evadra, sera traduit 
devant une commission militaire et fuzille comme aiant 
viol6 sa parole. 

<* ' Ce present doit etre affiche dans les deux langues 
aux salles d'appel.' 

** This is nearly three years old. Yes, I am aware 
what you would say. But a law is no less a law because 
it is old. It is said that the Emperor is much annoyed 
at the escapes which have been effected, and that he has 
promulgated strict orders that an example is to be made 
of the first Englishman taken, whatever may be his rank." 

** But I was not found deserting," said Arthur hardily, 
though not sufficiently collected to weigh the probable 
truth or exaggeration of the above assertion. 

** Les gendarmes,*' said M. Boulanger suggestively. 

** I am sorry to say, Mr. Sutherland, that there is ample 
proof." He held out a paper, which Arthur received and 
examined silently. It purported to be the depositions of 
three gendarmes, newly arrived at Verdun. They pror 
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fessed to have discovered Arthur Sutherland two nights 
earlier, in the very act of effecting his escape, and to have 
arrested him on the spot. Details were given, with a 
glibness and disregard of truth that made Arthur's brain 
reel. He read it through, and returned it to Mr. Steele, 
merely saying, — "It is false from beginning to end. 
Except the fact of my being arrested, and brought into 
Verdun, the whole is an entire invention." 

"Monsieur will gain little by denial," said the French- 
man in an unpleasant tone. 

** I deny it utterly,'* said Arthur. ** The whole accusa- 
tion is false as Wirion himself, — ^false to the core I " 

M. Boulanger shrugged his shoulders. Mr. Steele said 
slowly, — " This violence will avail little, Mr. Sutherland. 
The question is, how are you to be rescued ? " 

** I will take my chance of a court-martial, if it must 
be so." 

** I fear your chance would be small — " and Mr. Steele 
heaved a sigh of commiseration. 

**I tell you it is absurd — ^ridiculous!" exclaimed 
Arthur indignantly. ** J break my parole I I am inca- 
pable of anything so dishonourable. Let Wirion put me 
in a dungeon, and I will escape if possible without a 
scruple. But on parole — never I " 

** I believe you, Mr. Sutherland," said Mr. Steele after 
a pause. "Your manner — ^your assertions — have every 
appearance of innocence. But how will you prove it ? 
Will your single word, think you, weigh against the united 
depositions of these three men ? " 

" Let me see them. I wish nothing better than to con- 
front them, Mr. Steele." 

" At your trial you may. For your sake I hope it may 
mot come to that." 
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" Truth must prevail.** 

*^ Pardon me, Mr. Sutherland. Truth does not always 
prevail under General Wirion's jurisdiction.'* 

Arthur could not comhat this assertion. 

** What would you advise ? *' he asked, somewhat calmed 
by the belief Mr. Steele had expressed in his word. 

** Indeed, it is not easy to say,'* replied Mr. Steele 
thoughtfully. ** One way there is, — I fear but one.'* 

Perhaps Arthur bad a suspicion of what that might be. 
** Go on," he said. 

**It is useless to conceal from you, Mr. Sutherland, 
that General Wirion is exceedingly angry, exceedingly 
irate. He considers, and I must say with reason, that his 
character is at stake as a general, if these evasions are 
allowed to take place. I am not alluding to your accusa- 
tion, but to the bond fide escapes. Yes, — General Wirion*s 
character I " — for Arthur had repeated the words with in- 
effable scorn. '< He has a character to keep up." 

** Of a certain description I " 

** Allow me to remind you, Mr. Sutherland, that General 
Wirion is my friend," said the gentleman mildly. 

Arthur was silent, recalling a somewhat cutting remark 
which Mr. Steele had himself made, two minutes earlier, 
respecting the General. 

** Yes, — Wirion is exceedingly annoyed," continued Mr. 
Steele after a pause. '* In vain M. Boulanger and I repre- 
sented to him the extreme improbability of your having 
made any such attempt. Was it not so. Monsieur ? ** 

Monsieur looked somewhat puzzled, but muttered his 
customary, — 

** Otti, ouiy — c^est vrai.*^ 

"But General Wirion has one weak point. No doubt 
you are aware of this, Mr. Sutherland. Though he is my 
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friend, I cannot deny it. Bemembering this, I ventured 
to propose in your name the advancement of a sum of 
money, on condition of his hushing the matter up. For 
the first time he softened his anger, and became somewhat 
more composed." 

Arthur had no doubt whatever that the whole plan had 
originated with the General. * * Well, ' ' he said inquiringly. 
" How much ? " 

** I fear you will be startled, Mr. Sutherland. It was 
not until I mentioned the sum of five thousand pounds 
that he gave way." 

Arthur started violently, and flushed crimson. ** Im- 
possible ! I " 

" I fear there is no other mode of escape, Mr. Suther- 
land. I am indeed truly grieved at your most trying 
situation. But after all, what is money, — what are ^ve 
thousand pounds, — in comparison with life ? " 

Arthur sat down, leaning his head on his hand, in utter 
bewilderment. ** General Wirion cannot possibly mean 
to enforce such a disgraceful extortion." 

** General Wirion is, I regret to say, not always over- 
scrupulous," said his friend significantly. 

** And this is what you call keeping up his character," 
said Arthur fiercely. "Well, I agree with you. It is 
worthy of the man." 

** II y a des souterrains — " murmured M. Boulanger. 

"And General Wirion would make little scruple about 
throwing me into one. I understand," said Arthur. 

" I fear indeed, — ^your situation is not pleasant, Mr. 
Sutherland." 

" Will you allow me to consult a friend ? " asked Arthur 
impatiently. " My friend Captain Greville ?" 

Mr. Steele silently produced five drafts for one thou- 

11 
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sand pounds each, payable at different periods. ''If 
you choose to sign these, Mr. Sutherland, your friend. 
Captain Greville, will no doubt endorse them. If other- 
wise *' 

Arthur pushed them away. ** If otherwise — ^well, Mr. 
Steele?" 

** I do not suppose you will see your friends in Verdun 
again," slowly and emphatically pronounced Mr. Steele. 

Arthur paled slightly. 

** 1 doubt whether he would endorse them. I should 
not like to ask him." 

** I regret to say that it is essential, Mr. Sutherland." 

Arthur sat in gloomy silence. 

** And if I sign these, — ^I do not say I will, — ^but if I 
do, what will be the next move ? " 

"You will, of course, be free. General Wirion will 
probably request your residence at Clermont — under 
a merely nominal surveillance — until advice has been 
received from London concerning the fate of your bills." 

** A request which I suppose I shall not be at liberty 
to disregard ?" 

** Could you wish to do so, Mr. Sutherland ?" 

** Certainly. I should prefer remaining under surveil- 
lance at Verdun, if surveillance at all is necessary." 

**I am afraid that will hardly agree with General 
Wirion's wishes, but I will do what I can. Mr. Suther- 
land, I am sorry to be compelled to inform you that my 
time is limited." 

** Will you leave me a night for consideration ? " 

" Unless I can carry back an answer to General Wirion 
at once, I fear the matter vnll have advanced too far to be 
retracted. Mr. Sutherland, I regret to say it, but your 
position will indeed be most critical in that case." 
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Again there was a gloomy silence, and the gentlemen 
exchanged significant glances, as Arthur drew pen and ink 
towards him. But he hesitated still. 

** Is there no other way ? Will Wirion be content with 
no smaller sum ?'* 

<<I am afraid it is hopeless to dream of such a thing, 
Mr. Sutherland," — and the momentary gleam in Mr. 
Steele's eyes was carefully suppressed. 

** It will impoverish me for years," said Arthur. "If 
I sign, will you allow me to go to Captain Greville's?" 

** M. Boulanger will carry a note for you, and if pos* 
sible return with him at once." 

Arthur flung down the pen. 

" If I am not to see him alone, Mr. Steele, I will not 
sign." 

** I will yield in this particular to your wishes, Mr. 
Sutherland," was the reply, after a moment's considera- 
tion as to the likelihood of his giving way. Mr. Steele 
did not think it safe to drive him to stand at bay. "I 
will find Captain Greville myself, and return shortly for 
the endorsed bills, — understanding of course that you are 
on honour not to retract." 

Arthur drew up his head, and Mr. Steele hastened to 
add, in his softest tones, *^ But that I feel sure is an un- 
necessary observation. Will you sign, Mr. Sutherland ? " 

Slowly and sullenly Arthur complied, and then dashed 
off half a dozen lines to Allix, requesting an immediate 
visit. After which he threw himself into an arm-chair, 
and covered his face with his hands, refusing to utter 
another word. M. Boulanger' s parting bows, and Mr. 
Steele's bland farewell, were neither observed nor re- 
turned. Mr. Steele, however, slipped back to say in a 
mild yet meaning tone, — 
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<< Allow me to make one remark, Mr. Sutherland. For 
jour friend* 8 sake, as well as your own, secresy is abso- 
lutely necessary. You understand this, I am sure.** 

** I hear," was all the answer vouchsafed, and Mr. 
Steele, after a moment's hesitation, withdrew. 

During the next hour Arthur remained without moving, 
almost without thinking, in the whirl of bewilderment at 
the unexpected events of the last two days. To divest 
truth from falsehood, in Mr. Steele's various assertions, 
was at the time utterly beyond his power. He distrusted 
the man, and distrusted his words, yet he could well 
understand that in the unscrupulous hands of Wirion his 
position might indeed be one of danger. 

The door opened at length, and Allix Greville entered. 
'^Sutherland, what is all this about?*' he asked, with a 
warm grasp of his hands. ** Can I do anything for you ? 
You have not surely let yourself into the power of that 
sharper who gave me your note ? It is impossible." 

'^ I do not know him. He came as Wirion' s friend and 
messenger." 

'* A fit friend for him, too I What is it all about, 
Sutherland?" he asked kindly. **Why are you ar- 
rested?" 

Arthur pointed to the bills on the table. *^ I have to 
ask you to endorse those. I am accused of breaking my 
parole. Wirion threatens to proceed to extremities." 

** Five thousand pounds 1 1 Sutherland, are you mad ? " 

" I don't know," — and a sickly smile quivered on his 
lips. He hastily crossed his arms on the table and buried 
his face in them. 

** Look here, Sutherland," said Allix gravely ; ** I am 
not gping to endorse anything without knowing what I 
am about. One of Wirion's doings, I suppose. Accused 
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of breaking your parole, did you say? What do you 
mean?'* 

Arthur raised his head, and gave a clear rapid sketch 
of the past conversation. Allix listened without word or 
comment, but his hand clenched the back of a chair till it 
was white, whUe his eyes gUttered and his dark brows 
bent with ominous intensity. 

** The villains I " he burst out, when Arthur paused. 

** Could I have refused to sign, Greville ? It is done 
now, but ought I to have refused ? I can't think, or make 
up my mind." 

Allix hesitated a moment, aware that in Arthur's place 
he would himself have refused at all risks. But he knew 
what those risks were, and he answered, — 

** No, — ^I think not. I do not believe the accusation of 
the gendarmes to be so serious, as they would make out. 
But Wirion — one knows too well his power and want of 
principle." 

'' If I had refused, I should not have been allowed to 
see you." 

" Aye, — ^that's it. No one would have known what 
had become of you." 

** I cannot draw back now, at all events," said Arthur 
with a sigh. ** Will you endorse, Greville ? " 

Allix examined the bills silently. ** Wirion is cautious," 
he said at length. '< They are not payable to him, I see. 
Infamous ! Disgraceful ! " he exclaimed, with a fresh burst 
of irrepressible indignation, letting his hand fall heavily 
on the table. '* Sutherland, it might perhaps be possible 
to send advice to London in time to stop the payment." 

'' I am to wait under surveillance at Clermont, until the 
fate of the bills is known." 

" Ha 1 Wirion takes precautions. I tell you what, — 
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they may say what they like, bnt the matter ought not to 
be kept secret." 

** Mr. Steele said secresy was absolutely necessary, as 
well for your sake as for mine." 

*' Mr. Steele is exceedingly obliging. I am willing to 
undergo my share of the risk, if you are willing to under- 
go yours." 

** It would not be right. You do not know what might 
be the consequences to you, Greville." 

** And I don't care. I tell you, Sutherland, if you are 
willing to run the risk of disclosure, no earthly considera- 
tion shall induce me to conceal what has passed.** 

** I am not willing — on your account.** 

** Pshaw, Sutherland ! Put that notion aside. Hasn't 
every single case of like oppression oozed out in the course 
of time?" 

** Yes, and think of the consequences to some of the 
individuals concerned." 

** I'll take my chance of a little closer imprisonment 
for a time. Sutherland, concealment is not right in these 
cases," he said gravely. ** It is tacitly encouraging these 
men to attempt other deeds of a like nature." 

** You must do as you like,*' said Arthur dejectedly. 
** Greville, you know my affairs very well. This will be 
a heavy pull upon me, and I shall not get over it for 
years, — but still you know I would not ask your endorse- 
ment, if I were not certain of being able to pay the whole 
without difficulty, — however much I suffer for it after- 
wards." 

** Aye,'* said Allix, as he wrote his name. " There, — 
the five are done. But if Wirion thinks to escape pub- 
licity, he is mistaken. There has been too much of tame 
submission and fear. I shall take the matter upon my- 
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self. No blame can attach to you in confinement at 
Clermont." 

" No, no," said Arthur eagerly. ** Don't run any risks. 
For your sister's sake," he added, with a slight flush. 
** Think what she would suffer " 

** Nerissa would be the last to wish me to place her 
before my duty," said Allix quietly. ** She is very sorry 
for you, Sutherland." 

Arthur blushed and faltered. " Tell her — ^tell her " 

and there he broke off. ** I would rather bear anything 
than that she should suffer anxiety." 

** That is not the question. Nerissa herself would say 
that concealment is wrong." 

** If Miss Greville says so, make it public," said Arthur 
hastily. " I submit the matter to her." 

**No, no, that would be cruel," said Allix, laughing. 
** Who do you think she would blame then, if anything 
unpleasant were the result ? " 

** Ah, I see. Then you must decide. And thank you 
heartily, Greville, for all your kindness." 

** Kindness ! My dear fellow, I wish I had really been 
able to do anything for you. But here come these men 
again." 

Smooth Mr. Steele glided into the room, followed by 
his laconic companion. Arthur rose silently, — a manly 
reserve in his bearing, which his friend had hardly ex- 
pected to see. Allix retained his seat, his clenched hand 
resting on the table, and his deep-set eyes so stern and 
piercing in their gaze as almost to disconcert Mr. Steele. 
There was a perceptible quaver in his voice, as he 
began, — 

*^ I trust, Mr. Sutherland, that this little matter is satis- 
factorily arranged." 
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** Are you aware, sir, that this is a most nnjustifiable 
proceeding ?" demanded Allix, with startling abruptness. 

** It is indeed most unfortunate — most trying for our 
friend, Mr. Sutherland,'* said Mr. Steele blandly. 

**I beg your pardon, sir! No friend of General 
Wirion's can by any possibility be a friend of Mr. 
Sutherland's 1 " said Allix, with sufficient hauteur. 

<^It is of little use to discuss the subject," said Mr. 
Steele, mildly still, though there was a resentful flush on 
his face. " Mr. Sutherland, I am pressed for time. May 
I inquire if the bills are endorsed ?'* 

** They are," said Arthur coldly, indicating the papers. 

** Under protest," Allix added. ** A more disgraceful 
unprincipled piece of extortion, it has never been my 
fortune to witness. And you, an Englishman, Mr. Steele, 
can lend your assistance to this wretched French general, 
in his barefaced robbery of your fellow-prisoners I " 

** Captain Greville may have reason some day to regret 
these insulting remarks," said Mr. Steele, with a threaten- 
ing gleam in his face. ** All I can say is that Mr. Suther- 
land would have been badly off, without my assistance in 
this matter." 

** Your assistance, Mr. Steele I I am not so happy as 
to understand you," returned Allix, with but slightly 
veiled contempt. "I do not imagine General Wirion 
would have found it difficult, had you declined to under- 
take your share of the work, to place it in the hands of 
some one else. I confess that your professed assistance 
tojny friend is entirely beyond my comprehension." 

** Captain Greville and I are not so fortunate as to 
comprehend one another," said Mr. Steele, stiffly but 
indifferently, having attained his object and secured the 
bills. **I must now take my leave. Until you hear 
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from General Wirion, Mr. Sutherland, you cannot, of 
course, consider yourself at liberty, but you shall not 
remain long in suspense." 

"Will Mr. Sutherland be at liberty then?" demanded 
Allix. 

** Undoubtedly, — though I fear on condition of his 
residing for a time at Clermont," was the reply, and Mr. 
Steele moved to the door, in evident haste to beat a 
retreat. Arthur bowed slightly, in answer to the polite 
bends and leave-taking of the two gentlemen, — if gentle- 
men they could by any possibility be termed. Allix re- 
tained his erect position, and condescended only to bestow 
on each a parting flash of indignant scorn. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

"Allix, do you really think Mr. Sutherland did wisely 
in giving way?** 

"Wisely! Poor fellow, he was no match for those 
sharpers." 

** Would you have done the same in his place?** in- 
credulously asked Nerissa. 

**I would simply have ordered the rascals out of the 
room, if I could have resisted the pleasure of knocking 
them down.'* 

** But you did not tell him so ? '* 

** What would have been the use ? The deed was done. 
It would have been poor consolation to Sutherland, if I 
had told him he had been weak. Besides ** 

**Yes?" 

**I could have made up my own mind to risk the 
consequences, I could not resolve so easily to advise 
another to do the same.'* 

"Do you think the consequences would have been 
serious ? " 

"It is impossible to say. Steele as much as said that 
Sutherland would have seen none of us again." 

" The marvel to me is that Wirion takes no more pre- 
cautions against publicity," said the General. 

" Complaints have been made so often without avail, 
that I suppose he feels secure," said Allix, not caring to 
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alarm his aunt or sister with a repetition of Mr. Steele's 
implied threat on the suhject. When alone with his 
imcle, however, he mentioned it. 

** The more reason for making the affair known/* said 
General Conyngham. "Not a man in Verdun will be 
safe from attacks on person and property, if these things 
are to pass with impunity." 

By his advice, a committee was called together of the 
steadiest and most highly esteemed men amongst the 
officers and detenus at Verdun, to consider the matter. 
Arthur Sutherland had been removed to Clermont, but 
before departing he had, at the instigation of Allix, drawn 
up a careful deposition, stating in clear frank terms his 
innocence of any attempt to escape. The truthful straight- 
forward words carried conviction to all who heard them 
read. And great was the indignation expressed by the 
committee. Nor were they satisfied with blaming Wirion's 
conduct among themselves. Petitions, fully stating this 
new outrage, were despatched to the Emperor and to the 
Minister of War. No great results were expected, but 
they were resolved at least to do what lay in their power. 

Allix kept his promise of publicity, and was careful, so 
far as possible, to take the onus of the same upon his own 
shoulders. With wonderful rapidity the deed became 
known, and high and low throughout Verdun cried shame 
upon the unprincipled rapacity of the Commandant. For 
the time the subject was in every one's mouth, so far as 
the general dread of spies would permit. Even in Paris 
the affair became known. Englishmen blamed and French- 
men blushed for the rulers, who could support such a man 
in his command. 

If Allix and General Conyngham were satisfied so for 
with the aspect of the matter, Wirion was far from being 
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equally pleased. Publicity mattered little to hiiUy so long 
as inquiry and redress were refused to the complainants, 
but it 7night advance so far as to become dangerous. Mr^ 
Steele had been just sufficiently disconcerted, by Allix 
Greville's haughty superiority of bearing, to omit one or 
two delicate and important hints on the subject of silence, 
which it had been intended that he should deliver. The 
consequences threatened to be serious. He fancied those 
over him were becoming somewhat cold. Were aU these 
numerous complaints of his conduct taking effect ? 

A new cause for alarm arose. It came to his ears that 
the prisoners were seriously meditating the possibility of 
bringing the case before the Procureur-General. Not at 
Verdun. General Wirion would have cared nothing for 
that. The tribunal at Verdun would have ventured little 
in the way of condemning a matter, wherein the Com- 
mandant was so well known to be implicated. But at 
Nancy, where the judges would be beyond his jurisdic- 
tion, and consequently beyond the reach of his fear and 
his influence, it was whispered that the trial was to take 
place. General Wirion began to tremble. What might 
not be the consequences of such an inquiry ? 

There was one way of preventing it. Those parties 
whose evidence was likely to prove injurious to himself 
might be arrested and sent to different places, where they 
would undergo closer confinement, under a general charge 
of being mauvais svjetSy and inimical to the tranquillity 
of Verdun. If thus separated, and despatched to a dis- 
tance, they would have little power to bring forward the 
contemplated trial. It was somewhat too serious a mea- 
sure to venture upon hastily, but General Wirion began 
to consider the idea as more than a bare possibility. 

Meantime poor Cecil Wynter was rapidly failing. He 
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was tended with unremitting care by his kind friend, 
Mrs. Lyttleton, and a day rarely passed that Nerissa or 
Mrs. Conyngham did not see him. Mr. Mordan's visits, 
to read or talk with him, were also frequent. He had not 
been told of Arthur Sutherland's trouble, the prolonged 
absence of the latter being accounted for by the simple 
explanation that he was staying out of Verdun for a time^ 
Cecil never inquired farther. In his extreme weakness a 
measure of peace had come, and the old wild restlessness 
for freedom was dying out. He rarely questioned now 
concerning the posture of public affairs. One thing alone 
pressed still upon his mind, and that was the thought of 
his widowed mother's grief on hearing of his death. 

" She has no one but me," he said. ^'No one in all 
the world." 

• "Yes, — she has One," Nerissa replied, as she sat by 
Cecil's side. He was very ill that evening — worse than 
he had yet been. " Nothing can separate her from her 
Saviour." 

**No, — oh no. That is the only comfort. If I had 
but been a better son while I was with her ! " 

The words had hardly passed his lips, when Mrs. 
Lyttleton came in with a letter from England addressed 
to him. Not from his mother, but from the clergyman of 
the parish where she had lived. Cecil feebly begged 
Nerissa to open and read it aloud. She had no choice 
but to obey, and indeed began without an idea of what 
^as coming. But the first sentence told all. The letter 
had been long on its way, or had waited long for an 
opportunity. The mother, over whose coming grief Cecil 
had mourned so much, had been taken Home six months 
before. 

Dying though he was himself, and hopeless of ever 
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meeting her again on earth, the tidings came mth a 
shock. For a while they hardly thought he would rally 
again sufficiently to speak. But he opened his eyes at 
length, and with an effort said, — 

" Six months I — and how little I knew ! ** 

** You cannot sorrow for her now, Cecil," said Nerissa* 
'' She is there before you. Think of the reunion — ^before 
our Saviour's throne.'* 

''Aye, thank God," was the answer. ''All is peace 
now." 

Those were his last words. For a few hours the spark 
of life flickered on, and he lay unconscious, sometimes 
smiling dimly, as if with a foretaste of the joys above; 
And then the end came. An end so placid, after that 
long captivity and weary illness, that none could grieve for 
him. Even Mrs. Lyttleton, greatly as he had endeared 
himself to her, could not wish him back. 

fie had many mourners among his fellow-countrymen 
to follow him to the grave. The Burial Service of the 
Church of England was read by Mr. Mordan, and few 
present could remain unmoved, at the thought of the 
manner in which that young ardent life had been slowly 
crushed and quenched. A sob broke from Charlie 
Conyngham as the flrst clod of earth fell upon the 
coffin. But when they reached home, Allix threw him- 
self mournfully into a chair, and said, — " One could 
almost envy him." 

"Now, — ^yes. But, oh, Allix, it has been very sad," 
said Nerissa. 

"Too sad to bear talking about," he replied with a 
sigh. Yet they could speak of little else. 

They were all in a grave subdued mood that evening. 
And as usual in such moods, home was the prevailing 
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topic. General Conyngham spoke little, according to his 
wont, and Nerissa was always silent when sorrowful, but 
Mrs. Conyngham, Allix, • and Charlie worked themselves 
into a vein of recollections, and went on unceasingly. 
The clock struck half-past eleven before they thought of 
retiring. General Conyngham had just remarked that it 
was growing late, when a sudden bustle became audible. 
Heavy footsteps approached, and the little maid-servant 
rushed, affrighted and dishevelled, into the room. 

** Ah, Madame ! ah. Mademoiselle ! — que ferons-noics ? 
Les gendarmes! les gendarmes !'^ she shrieked. 

Mrs. Conyngham repeated the word, and sank back on 
the sofa, with her hand to her side. Two or three rough 
men at the same moment strode unceremoniously into the 
room. General Conyngham stood up calmly, facing them 
with a look of inquiry, and restraining Allix and Charlie 
with a low, — ** Keep quiet 1 There may be some mistake.'* 

Nerissa came forward, and took his arm, — not for sup- 
port. Her head was thrown back, her manner hardly 
less composed and dignified than that of her uncle. Yet 
deadly fear was at her heart. She heard, almost with- 
out hearing, that General Conyngham and Allix were 
arrested by order of the Commandant. Her aunt's help- 
less terrified cry was unnoticed. Consciousness itself was 
for a moment suspended. Yet still she stood firm, and 
apparently unmoved. Allix' voice, indignantly demand- 
ing an explanation, was the first sound which came clearly 
to her brain. 

'^ Besistance is useless. Les messieurs had better come 
quietly," said one of the men in a harsh tone. 

** Where are you going to take us ? " 

** To-night ? To the citadel." He spoke of course iij 
^French. 
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" And to-morrow ? '* 

''A Bitsche:' 

Again there was a low shriek from Mrs. Con3mgham at 
the sound of the dreaded word. 

" For what reason are we arrested ?** 

**Ztf Geniral no douht has his reasons. JUonsi tnte, 
vussieursy 

** Show us your warrant," said General Conyngham 
calmly. 

The man oheyed. Allix glanced over it gloomily. 

** Papa, you shall not go I " cried Charlie. ** What does 
it mean ? What right has Wirion to arrest you ? " 

''He has the power. Charlie, you will take care of 
your mother and Nerissa.** 

** If you go, I shall go too," said the hoy passionately. 

General Conyngham shook his head, and moved aside 
with Charlie for a moment. " You will only do us injury 
by resistance, Charlie," he said. ** Kemember, they will 
depend upon you." He glanced as he spoke at his wife 
and Nerissa. Then slipping his pocket-book into the 
boy's hand, he added one or two rapid injunctions on 
pecuniary matters. The men were deliberately engaged 
in rifling drawers of all the papers they could lay hands 
on. Keys were demanded for desks, and then one of the 
men said, in his former harsh voice, — 

" Will les messieurs come peaceably or not ? " 

** Certainly," General Conyngham replied, turning to 
him with grave dignity. ** You will however allow us 
time to put together a few clothes." 

** Dix minutes. Pas jplus,'^ 

The gendarmes stationed themselves at the doors of 
the bedrooms, to prevent any possible attempt at escape. 
Mrs. Conyngham sat on the sofa, sobbing helplessly. 
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There was no leisure yet to attend to her. A few neces- 
sary articles of clothing were collected. Charlie walked 
about in an agony of indignation. Nerissa, pale as marble, 
cold and trembling, but perfectly self-possessed, assisted 
to the best of her power, remembering several little things 
which would have been otherwise forgotten. Once she 
went to the leading gendarme, and asked in her calm 
clear tones, which had a strained unnatural sound in 
them, — 

** Will les messieurs remain long at Bitsche ? " 
A shrug, and a gruff '^Saispas!*' answered her. 
Napoleon's gendarmes were by no means remarkable for 
politeness. 

'' Could not the Commandant be induced to let us all 
go together ? '* 

Another shrug. " C'est impossible. Mademoiselle 
would not wish it, if she knew, — " and there was a 
coarse expressive laugh, which made Nerissa turn shud- 
dering away. 

Allix paused once, when close to his father, and 
muttered, — ** This is the continuation of Sutherland's 
affair." 

** Aye,*' said the General quietly. ** The threat of that 
man, Steele, meant something after all." 

" Do you regret having made it public ?" 

** Certainly not. It was our plain duty." And there 
was a momentary look of relief on Allix' face, which made 
him add, — "You must not look upon this as your doing. 
We all agreed that publicity was fully necessary." 

** Dia? minutes passSes!" struck harshly on their ears 
the next minute. It was the knell of separation. With 
a low cry, Nerissa threw herself into her uncle's arms. 
** Uncle! — Uncle! — oh, when shall I see you again?" 

12 
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she mnrmured, with an anguish that conld no longer be 
suppressed. 

« My own dear child, it may not be long/' he said, in 
the deep tender voice she had learnt to love so dearl3% as 
well for its own sake as for its likeness to the tones of 
Leith. ** You must not be too much troubled. We shall 
only be parted for a time. These oppressions cannot last 
much longer. Meantime we must be patient and trustful. 
Perhaps you may be allowed to rejoin us by-and-by. 
The men will not wait longer, dearest. I must go." 

Nerissa released him instantly, and was folded in her 
brother's agitated embrace. General Conyngham sup- 
ported his almost fainting wife, with a look of keen 
suffering on his own features, and then laid her on the 
sofa, — a wild hysteric scream breaking from her as he 
turned away. He hesitated a moment, glanced back, 
drew his hand across his brow, and walked firmly from 
the room, followed by Allix. 

Charlie slipped after them, and Nerissa was left alone 
with her unconscious aunt. Slowly she dragged herself 
to the window. But in the darkness nothing was visible. 
Hardly able to stand, she rested her face against the cold 
glass, and murmured audibly, — ** Oh, God, — have mercy 
on them I" 
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CHAPTER XYm. 

The state of Europe at that time was indeed alarming. 
During the next three or four years, Napoleon rose to 
the zenith of his power. Germany bent unresistingly 
before the feet of the conqueror. Many of her petty 
princes held their principalities merely as French tribu- 
taries. Napoleon triumphantly entered Berlin, at the 
head of his armies. Over the north of Italy he reigned 
supreme. The king of Naples was driven from his throne, 
and Murat placed there in his stead. Joseph Bonaparte 
occupied the throne of Spain, and the lawful king was a 
prisoner in France. Bepublican Holland was forced to 
submit to a crowned head, in the shape of Lucien Bona- 
parte. The Pope found himself reluctantly compelled to 
take up his residence in France. The vast and victorious 
armies of Napoleon wero scattered throughout Europe, 
on the Bhine, the Danube, the Niemen, and the Elbe, 
in Italy, Dalmatia, Germany, Prussia, Austria, Holland, 
Belgium, Poland, Spain, Portugal. 

England alone stoo4 erect and independent. Europe 
lay crushed beneath the foot of the invader. Not one 
nation had yet raised its head with the determination to 
be free. Spain feebly and fitfully struggled beneath the 
foreign yoke imposed upon her. Bussia was alienated 
from England by the expedition to Denmark. 

The victories of Nelson had indeed given to England 
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the mastery of the seas. Where water was to be seen, 
there also was visible the British flag floating triumph- 
antly. Bat as a military power she was almost equally 
despised by herself and by others, although at this time 
her land forces amounted to over three hundred and 
thirty thousand men, with the addition of three hundred 
and sixty thousand volunteers. The few feeble expedi- 
tions sent hither and thither, did not tend to alter the pre- 
vailing idea concerning the incapacity of her armies. The 
first Spanish expedition, though proving the mettle of the 
British soldier, was at the time greatly misrepresented, 
and the character of its noble though unfortunate com- 
mander. Sir John Moore, was cruelly vilified. Time has 
restored the bright untarnished honour due to him. His 
country has learnt to do him justice, as with his last 
breath he trusted she would. 

But it remained to Wellington to raise English military 
glory to its highest pitch. And this was necessarily a work 
of time. Meanwhile the clouds brooded darkly over the 
future. Napoleon's power and ambition appeared un- 
limited. The victory of Trafalgar had indeed put an end 
to his scheme of invading England, and though he still 
kept up the pretence, both England and France knew its 
hoUowness. Checked in this particular, he endeavoured 
to undermine the strength of England by his famous 
** continental system." ** The liberty of the seas, and the 
freedom of commerce," were his ostensible aim. His real 
aim was universal dominion. 

France was described by a writer of the period as 
** one vast prison," — none, either natives or foreigners, 
being allowed to quit it except by especial leave, or on 
military duty. Another writer speaks of Europe itself in 
precisely the same terms. All correspondence between 
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France and England was sternly prohibited by the 
Emperor, on pain of death. Letters received by private 
individuals became more and more rare. The separation 
was so entire, as to be akin only to that caused by death 
itself. We, in these days of constant and rapid intercourse 
between the two nations, can scarcely imagine such a 
state of things. Yet who can say that the like may never 
occur again ? 

There was little idea at first in England of important 
results from the Peninsular war. One statesman, indeed, 
saw dimly into the future. Mr. Percival, in allusion to 
Napoleon's continental system, observed, — " It may per- 
haps not be presumptuous in us to hope that we may be 
the instruments of delivering the world from its thraldom. 
It is not impossible but that in that very Peninsula, in 
which the tyranny of France has been so cruelly mani- 
fested, she will receive her death wound, if not her 
grave." But few at that period were equally long-sighted. 
Many hoped against hope. Many considered the Spanish 
contest to be vainly and foolishly prolonged. A large 
party endeavoured to blind their own eyes, and the eyes 
of others, to the serious state of affairs, by declaring 
France to be weak and incapable of self-defence, and the 
Emperor a cowardly and indecisive man, of no strength 
or genius. 

Facts of course proved the absurdity of the latter 
opinion. That France suffered sorely from the continual 
drain upon her for men and money, is undeniable. Never- 
theless, while Europe lay at his feet. Napoleon was fully 
capable of defending France. And nt)ne but a man of 
transcendent power and genius, united with irrepressible 
ambition and- invincible determination, could have occupied 
that prominent and dazzling position in the eyes of the 
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world, so long snstained by Bonaparte. One man ia 
Enrope alone surpassed him, and that man was Wellington. 
Bat with Wellington, stem duty and pure patriotism stood 
in the place of lawless ambition. 

Eight years and three -quarters had passed away sinee 
the renewal of the war. Eight years may work many 
changes, in private no less than in public life. Hilda 
Conyngham at twenty, had been a fair bright lovely girl, 
admired by all who saw her. Hilda Conyngham at 
twenty- eight, was a different being. The long and trying 
separation had worn away all traces of beauty. The soft 
rounded outline and the brilliant bloom that had once 
been hers, were entirely gone. Gentle and kindly she 
was still, but she was thin and pale, and often spiritless. 
For the sake of Allix this change troubled her a little. 
She was enough of an ordinary young lady, not to be so 
entirely indifferent to personal appearance as was Nerissa 
Greville. For herself she would not have cared. For 
Allix she did care a good deal. 

If Hilda had faded, Phemie had bloomed. Not that 
she could ever be anything of a beauty. Such black 
marked brows and irregular features entirely prevented 
that. Up to her eighteenth birthday she had been a 
child, — a mere child in manners, thoughts, and feelings. 
Since then she had taken a sudden and unexpected spring 
into womanhood. 

Phemie was rather short still, — just a little below the 
common height. She held herself much better than of 
old, and her figure had become slighter. She was ad- 
dicted to frowning still, but not so commonly ; and though 
her eyes often flashed, they had learnt to look soft as 
well. Her great failing was still want of self-command. 
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She was too simple, transparent, and unrestrained for her 
eighteen years. Her thoughts and feelings lay at times 
too openly on the surface. 

" Well, Phemie,'* Madge Ashhume said, walking into 
the drawing-room one day, — " busy as usual, I see." 

" Not too busy to welcome you," said Phemie. ** How 
do you do, Madge ?" 

** How ? As well as can be expected under the cir-. 
cumstances. Where's Miss Conyngham?" 

** Upstairs. What circumstances do you mean ?" 

*' A walk with Cutlet," said Madge, sinking into a chair 
with an extinguished look. 

"Madge!" 

" Phemie I " 

** Who do you mean ?" 

" Cut's brother." 

** I am sure I don't understand. You give your ac- 
quaintances such extraordinary titles." 

** Cut, alias Mr. Morant." 

" Oh," said Phemie, enlightened. " But why call him 
such a name ? I like Mr. Morant very much.^' 

** Well, yes, — so do I. He is very good and exemplary 
and clever, — in fact, everything that a clergyman should 
be. A thing not to be despised, for in these days we 
don't abound in excellent clerg3rmen. I can't abide a 
smoking dancing card-playing fox-hunting wretch that 
wears a gown." 

** Oh, no more can I ! But why call Mr. Morant Cut ? 
Is he disposed to cut you ?" 

** Of course. Precisely. No, it is not that, you dear 
little innocence. I wish he were more disposed that way. 
Oh, it is merely that he is always pressing one and another 
of us to go into his house, and at one time Francis used 
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to say, — * I wonder he doesn't request us to stay a little 
longer, and have a cnt of beef.' Thence came his title 
Cat, and as a matter of course his meek little brother 
became Cutlet." 

'< Madge, one would think you were speaking of an 
infant." 

^^So he is, — an infant in mind. They say he is 
eighteen, but I am sure he doesn't exceed four feet and 
a half in height." 

**Now, Madge!" 

" Five feet, then. I passed him just now in Bond 
Street, and the moment he saw me his jaws fell, and his 
elbows clenched his poor sides in a convulsive spasm of 
shyness. Shy people always do the boldest actions, and 
he absolutely stuck to me like a burr for the remainder 
of the way, though at every word I said he stared open- 
mouthed and gasped for breath." 

** Then you only came in here to escape from him ? " 

**And to see you." Madge was silent a moment. 
Then, in a lower and entirely dififerent tone, she said, — 
" No more news of Leith yet ?" 

Phemie shook her head, and Hilda entering the room, 
Madge assumed at once a gay manner. 

" Well, dear Penserosa, how are you ? Any particular 
news from the four quarters of the globe ? Oh, how do 
you do. Miss Conyngham ? " 

** Thank you, I am well, Margaret," was Miss Conyng- 
ham's reply, in a tone of deep fgreboding. 

** I am glad to hear it," said Madge hastily. ** I wish 
Hilda looked the same." 

** Hilda is anxious, — ^naturally anxious. I wish I could 
divest myself of fear about Leith as easily as Phemie 
i^pears to do." 
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Phemie flushed, and tnmed hastily to the window. 

** Always hope, — never fear, Miss Conyngham. I dare 
say Leith is nearly well by this time, and ready for 
another siege. A splendid affair it was. My dear Hilda^ 
if I were yon, I think I should be so proud of his promo- 
tion, that I should hardly think of his wound." 

Hilda shook her head, and Miss Conyngham sighed. 

" I trust he may prove to be only wounded. I confess 
that at times my heart sinks. This is the third time. 
Twice slightly, and now severely. What may it not be a 
fourth time ? Poor dear Leith I It is very very sad." 

** Aunt Maria, — don't," exclaimed Phemie in a smothered 
voice. 

** My dear Phemie, I have universally found in the 
course of my experience that it is best to be prepared 
for the worst." 

" But not to expect it and look for it, Miss Conyng- 
ham," interposed Madge warmly. 

** Did you read the returns of the killed and wounded 
at the storming of Ciudad Bodrigo, Margaret?" asked 
Miss Conyngham solemnly. 

Madge nodded, with a pitying glance at Hilda's droop- 
ing head. ** Poor girl I no wonder eight years and three- 
quarters of this have altered her," she thought. 

" Yes, I read them all, Miss Conyngham, and of course 
I saw Leith's name. All I can say is -that if he were 
never in the forefront, I should be disappointed in him." 

** He is always in the forefront, — ^always," said Miss 
Conyngham, with a reproachful accent. 

** Except when he is ordered to the rear," suggested 
Madge. ^'Ah, here comes papa. He always knows 
where to find me, if I am missing. No, — who is it ? 
Major Churchill 1 1" 
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Tall, massive as ever, sunbamt and vigorous, Baymond 
Glmrchill most nnexpectedly walked in. Like Leith, he 
had been long in the Peninsula, both having exchanged 
into a regiment of the line, which was ordered there soon 
after the conmiencement of the Peninsular war. He was 
about the last visitor that any of them would have ex- 
pected to see. Phemie sprang up, with an involuntary 
exclamation of pleasure, and his strong hand closed round 
hers with a hearty grasp. Hilda sat still, and the only 
words she could at first utter were, — ** Leith, — iB 
Leith " 

** No, no, all right. Miss Conyngham," said Churchill 
hastily. ** I am merely sent home to bring despatches. 
Your brother was better before I left.'* 

" Was he severely wounded. Major Churchill ?** in- 
quired Madge. 

A motion of assent said even more than his words. 
** Yes. One ball in his side, another in his shoulder, 
and a bayonet wound in his right arm. But he is getting 
on now.'* 

** He has been in danger ?" said Phemie slowly. 

Another expressive gesture, making Hilda's heart turn 
sick. **Aye, but he is out of it now. He wanted me 
not to tell you that he had leave to return home, which 
he declined." 

** Oh, why did he not come ?" said Hilda sadly. 

** I told him you would say so. But he would not 
hear of it. It is very possible that at the end of the 
campaign you may see him. I will do my best." 

** You think he wants the rest ?" said Phemie. 

** It would do him good. He is not strong, and though 
he has spirit enough to carry him through any amount of 
work, he knocks up when the work is done." 
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'^ It is said that there are as many deaths in our army, 
in the Peninsula, from excessive fatigue as from actual 
warfare," said Miss Conyngham. 

** Oh, nonsense, Miss Conyngham. Don*t you believe 
such pieces of exaggeration. Some fellows fail, of course. 
But Leith is getting on again now, I hope.'* 

" Ah,'* sighed Miss Conyngham, " it is very well to 
have taken Ciudad Bodrigo. But Badajoz will never 
fall. And while Badajoz is in the hands of the enemy, 
Wellington cannot do much." 

" Wellington has done and will do much," said Church- 
hill rather hotly. ** Miss Conyngham, you will never do 
for a soldier. We have failed once at Badajoz, but we 
will try again and succeed." 

**Do you think your regiment will be amongst the 
storming-party ? " asked Madge. 

"Impossible to say. Miss Ashbume. If not, Leith 
and I will volunteer. It will be a tough business," he 
added. "The sooner over the better. Have you seen 
the French reports of Ciudad Bodrigo ? Marmont sent 
word beforehand to Berthier, that he was coming against 
us with sixty thousand men. * Happy and glorious events 
for the French arms were to be expected.' He announced 
the fall of the fortress a little later, in very different terms, 
remarking that there was something in it so * incompre- 
hensible ' that he would not permit himself to make any 
remarks." 

" Wise man ! " laughed Madge. 

A few more observations led to an energetic and de- 
tailed account of the storming of Ciudad Eodrigo. Phemie 
listened with suspended breath and parted lips to his 
graphic narration. It was told in simple strong soldierly 
language. How the storming party had pressed into the 
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breach, nnder a furious rain of grape and shell and 
musketry. How neither French nor British would yield, 
but strove fiercely for the mastery, amid shrill defiant 
cries on the one side, and determined shouts on the OFther. 
How men and officers fell in heaps, yet none would retire, 
and others, rushing forward, trampled upon the wounded 
and the dead, in reckless resolution to advance. How 
British valour won the day, and the French were driven 
backwards, and the town was gained. 

** And Loith I Was he wounded in the breach ?" 

** Yes, — just before we won. He was found afterwards, 
and carried off in safety, and his first words, when he 
came to himself, were, — * Is the place taken ?' " 

"And when they told him it was,*' said Phemie 
breathlessly, ** what did he say ?*' 

** He said, * That's right,'— and fainted away." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" Abe you going to stay long in England T* Hilda asked 
of Major Churchill, and on his replying ** Three weeks," 
Miss Conyngham immediately requested him to spend 
that time in the house. Churchill hesitated, and looked 
at Hilda, hut the invitation was so cordially seconded hy 
her, that he at once accepted it, with no small pleasure. 

Poor Corhyn I the Major's presence was no hoon to 
him, whatever it was to the others. Corhyn at twenty- 
three was very much the same that Corhyn at fifteen had 
heen. Small and stunted still, he only quitted his invalid 
chair to move heavily ahout on crutches, and he expected 
a lavish amount of indulgence and attention, to make up 
for his other deprivations. 

Phemie was very kind to him, and Corhyn was despe- 
rately devoted to Phemie. It was not exactly a pleasant 
kind of devotion. He snapped and scowled at her, just 
as much as he snapped and scowled at everybody else. 
The only proof of his liking consisted in constant fits of 
jr Jousy, whenever he imagined that Phemie smiled more 
frankly or talked more freely with any one else than with 
himself. It may easily be imagined that this was no 
uncommon event. Phemie was a universal favourite, and 
the number of friends and acquaintances whom she pre- 
ferred to Corhyn was certainly not small. 

Major Churchill's presence in the house caused a vio- 
lent fit of jealousy. For the first few days Corbyn re- 
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fused to come into the parlour at meal-times, but ate and 
drank apart, in solitary state. Finding this to be without 
effect, and beginning to suspect that conversation was 
more lively in his absence than in his presence, he 
changed his tactics, and took care never to leave Phemie 
and the Major alone together. Phemie was perfectly in- 
different as to whether he went or stayed. She liked 
Churchill as an old fiiend, and still more as Leith's old 
friend, but she did no more than like him. She especially 
enjoyed and entered into all his details of the war. Hilda 
could not always bear them. Phemie gloried in the vic- 
tories described, and in the numberless cases of individual 
valour detailed by her companion. But the mere sight of 
her sparkling eyes and eager face, under such narrations, 
was intolerable to Oorbyn. He became unbearably irri- 
table in consequence. 

The three weeks passed away, and preparations for 
Ghurchill's return were complete. Long letters were 
written to Leith, to be conveyed by him. On the last 
evening, finding herself alone with Churchill for a few 
minutes, Phemie ventured to ask a question, which had 
for some time been weighing on her mind : — 

** Major Churchill, I don't like to speak about it when 
Hilda is here. But do you really think there is any fear 
about Leith, — in the way aunt Maria sometimes says now 
that there is ? " 

"What, — ^fatigue and fever? No, I hope not," said 
Churchill. **He has been overdone for a long time, but 
I shall try to get him home soon. That would set him up 
again." 

** Does he look ill ? Did he, I mean, before the siege ? " 

**He has looked — altered — for some time," said 
Churchill, with a little hesitation. "A good many have 
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remarked upon it. Our retreat from Badajoz last year 
was particularly trying, — ^under a burning sun, and in a 
dry barren country. Many of the men fell in their ranks, 
as if they had been shot, and Leith was suffering from 
fever then, though not severely. But he has never been 
quite himself since, — though you know what a spirit he 
has, and he always looks cheerful and bright. The last 
two or three weeks before we invested Badajoz, he seemed 
so exhausted that, the Colonel ordered him to ride, — and 
indeed I doubt whether he would have had strength to 
march. He dropped from his horse through weakness 
one day, but nothing would induce him to report himself 
ill. He always says he has plenty of work in him still.'* 

** He has been wounded so often." 

** Yes, — you see it all unites to pull him down. He is 
not one of us strong ones. But don't be anxious. I shall 
hope to send him to you at the close of the campaign. 
And it will be quite a restorative to him now, to hear 
about his home." 

** And yet he will not come ! " 

''Ah, that is a different question. I have had a plea- 
sant three weeks here, and yet I shall be glad enough to 
be back at the seat of war." 

** I am sure it has been very pleasant having you," said 
Phemie simply. 

''You don't dislike me quite so much as you used to 
do many years ago ?" Phemie blushed, and he added, — 
" Never mind. I know I was not a favourite of yours 
then. I am a blunt rough fellow, Phemie. Nothing can 
make me anything else." 

"You are never rough to me," said Phemie, smiling. 
" And 1 don't mind bluntness. Allix is blunt sometimes, 
— at least I think I remember his being so." 
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** Then yon will give me a kind thought sometimes?" 
he said. 

** I should think so, Mtgor Churchill ! How can yon 
ask ? " 

<* Why, hecanse I should like an assurance. I should 
like you to do more than only think of me sometimeSf 
Phemie." 

Phemie hegan to grow a little uneasy. ''I think I 
must run upstairs to get a little more wool.*' 

" What colour ? " asked Churchill composedly. 

** Yellow," said Phemie at a venture. 

** Here is some yellow on the tahle. Is that what yon 
wanted ? " 

Phemie said ** Yes " involuntarily, and then wished she 
had said ** No." The yellow wool was not of much use 
to her, for Churchill kept it in his own hands. 

** Well, Phemie, will yon give me any hope ? " 

** Please let me have my wool. Major Churchill." 

" Here it is. I beg your pardon. May I hope that 
you will think of me more than sometimes? " 

" I always think very often of all my friends," said 
Phemie. ** And especially at the war." 

** Would yon be a little sorry if you saw my name 
down in the list of killed some day ? " 

**I was sorry, when yon were wounded at'Talavera," 
said Phemie after a pause, beginning to hope she had been 
mistaken. 

''It is a strange thing for a man to have no relations 
in the world to grieve for him if he falls." 

Phemie looked up with an involuntary expression of 
sjrmpathy, and then found both her hands in his. " Is 
there any hope for me, Phemie ? " 

Phemie blushed scarlet, and drew her hands away. 
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" Don't, — please don't, Major Chnrchill. I don't like 
it at aU." 

** You mean that yon don't like me at all." 

" No, I don't. I like you very much. But please don't 
say such things." 

** But, Phemie, I can't help saying them. I made Up 
my mind years ago, that I should never love any one so 
well as little Phemie Greville. Ah, you were only a child 
then. But I have never changed. I have only waited." 

** Please don't — " was all Phemie could articulate, in 
an agony of blushes and confusion. " Oh, plecise don't." 

** Can you give me no hope ? " 

" Oh, no. Oh, please don't." 

He did not give it up even now. There was a curious 
mixture of pain,, gentleness, and determination in his face. 

**I don't feel certain yet, Phemie. I have a strong 
spring of hope in me." 

** Oh, no, — Oh, please don't," — and Phemie nearly 
burst into tears. **It never never can be. You have 
been so good to me, and I like you very much, but not 
in that way. Oh, no, never I " 

ChurchiE was silent, and she looked up frightened. ** I 
am saying things to hurt you. I never know the right 
thing to say. Please leave me." 

He took her hand in his again, and patted it gently, as 
if she had been a child. Bluntness and roughness were 
gone for the nonce, though he always did things in his 
own peculiar way. "Yes, you are giving me pain, 
Phemie. But it is a little comfort to know that you don't 
dislike, me." 

" Oh, no. How could' I ? I always have liked you, — 
for ever so many years, I mean. But indeed it is nothing 

more. Only asaJnend.. Imust tellyou the truth " 

18 
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" Yes, I understand," said Chnrehill kindly. " Don't 
be troubled, Phemie. It is no fault of yours, if I have 
hoped too much. I must try to make up my mind now 
to a lonely bachelor life." 

''Please don't ^" 

'' Why, what else can I do ? I shall never find another 
Phemie Greville." And though he spoke in a tone almost 
of playfulness, there was such a strong under-current of 
mournful feeling, that again Phemie almost burst into 
tears. It seemed too bad and too hard, that she, little 
plain Phemie, should wilfully cause sufiering to this great 
tall brave soldier. But she had no choice. She could 
not give any other answer. Oh, no, — ^that was impos- 
sible. 

** Yes, — I have been a lonely solitary man for years," 
said Churchill after a pause. '' I have had a dream some- 
times that it might not last much longer. Perhaps I shaU 
indulge in the dream again, Phemie, before long, — ^the 
same dream." 

** Please don't," entreated Phemie again, as she rose. 

** I can't help it, Phemie." 

Phemie went towards the door, and Churchill moved 
after her. 

** I shall be off to-morrow," he said. **I may never 
see you again, Phemie. If I fall — as is very likely — 
let me feel that you will remember me kindly some- 
times. May I ? " 

"I told you I should," said Phemie, with trembling 
lips. 

And unable to trust herself any longer, she ran hastily 
upstairs into the drawing-room, feeling certain it was empty* 
But to her dismay Corbyn was there. Her flushed cheeks 
and tearful eyes instantly attracted his attention* 
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*' Phemie, come here ! '* he called imperiously, as she 
was turning away. ** Come and sit down by me." 

** I can't stay just now," faltered Phemie. " I thought 
you had gone out." 

** No, you were mistaken. I chose to stay in. As well 
sit like a log indoors, as be wheeled about like a log out- 
of-doors. Come here, I say, Phemie. Sit down." 
;:. Phemie obeyed him, according to the household habit, 
and his hard black eyes scrutinized her face closely. She 
turned her chair round, so that he could hardly see it, 
and he immediately said, — 

** What's the matter?" 

** Nothing. Did you want me to read to you, Corbyn, 
— ^because I can't stay just now." 

** I want you to answer me. What have you been 
talking about with Major Churchill ? I know you have 
been with him." 

Phemie would not look round, but she felt her very ears 
grow hot, as she replied, — " It is not your concern." 

'* Yes it is. Answer me, Phemie. Has he been making 
you an offer ? " 

" Corbyn, you have no right to ask such questions," 
said Phemie, facing him angrily. ** I am going upstairs." 

But he held her so that escape was impossible, re- 
iterating, — " Did he ? Did he ? And did you refuse him ? " 

" Corbyn, I udll not talk to you, if you say such things." 

** You are not engaged to him ? " 

"Corbyn I r* 

" And never will be ? " 

** Corbyn, will you let me go ? " 

" And never will be ? " 

" No. Let me go, Corbyn.*' 

" Do you know whose wife you are to be ? " 
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'* I am not going to be anybody's wife. Corbyn, yon 
are very very rude and disagreeable." 

** Promise me to sit still, and I will not hold you." 

** I will stay two or three minutes, if you will not say 
such things," returned Phemie, and his grasp of her dress 
relaxed. 

''I am not going to speak of Major Churchill again. 
It is all right about him. I never could have borne tAot." 

" Major Churchill is a very nice kind man, and a brave 
soldier. He is worth fifty of you," said Phemie, ex- 
tremely resentful still. 

**That is insulting me with my helplessness," said 
Corbyn composedly. ** Phemie, perhaps you would con- 
sider it absurd of me ever to think of marrying." 

"I — don't — know," murmured Phemie, with a sudden 
qualm. 

" I rfo think of it sometimes. You promised not to 
go. Hear me out, Phemie. I do think of it, and what is 
more, I think of you. There is no one in the world like 
you. And you will be mine some day, sooner or later." 

** Corbyn, you are talking the greatest possible non- 
sense," said Phemie, fairly cool with excess of indignation. 

** I have made up my mind. And when I make up my 
mind to a thing, I always get it in the end. I can't bear 
Major Churchill. I saw from the first that he was after 
you." 

** You have been very rude and disagreeable to him, 
that is all I can say," retorted Phemie. 

** It was on your account." 

** Then I am all the more ashamed of you." 

** Now, Phemie, you are not going to be cruel." 

" Let me go, Corbyn. You have said foolish things 
enough for one day." 
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"Not foolish at all. Why am I never to think of 
marrying ? Blind men marry. Deaf men marry. Are 
lame men never to marry ?" 

"You don*t behave like a man. You behave like a 
weak silly boy," said Phemie. ** Corbyn, if you don't 
let me go directly, I will not speak to you again all day. 
You told me you would not hold my dress any longer.** 

"I didn't, — for a minute. Now, Phemie, tell me you 
will say * Yes.* '* 

"I shall never say anything but *No.' I can't bear 
you, Corbyn!'* 

And fairly snatching her dress from his grasp, Phemie 
rushed away up to her own room, where she collapsed 
into a chair, in a paroxysm of sobs. There Hilda found 
her a little later, and begged in alarm to know what was 
the matter, — ^Phemie not being given to tears in general. 

** Corbjm is so rude and disagreeable," sobbed Phemie. 
" And — oh, Hilda, I always tell you everything, but you 
will not mention it again, — ^Major Churchill has — has ** 

** I understand," said Hilda affectionately. " Why, 
Phemie, I have seen it coming a long time, and I have 
been so glad." 

" Oh, no. It will never be. How could you think 
so?" 

"Well, don't cry," said Hilda gently. "I am only 
very sorry for poor Major Churchill. I thought you 
liked him so much.'* 

" So I do. Very much. But liking isn*t enough.'* 

"No, — ^you are quite right," said Hilda, with a sudden 
sigh, and thought of Allix. Then, to turn Phemie's 
thoughts, she asked, — "And what about Corbyn ?" 

" He is so unkind, and says such foolish things. Such 
nonsense ! " repeated Phemie, hiding her burning cheeks. 
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'* As if I could ever care for him. Oh dear I " And she 
laughed hysterically. «* Why, I always think of him as 
unlike everybody else, and just only to be pitied." 

'* Has he really been talking nonsense of that kind to 
you?" 

• **Yes. He trouZd," said Phemie indignantly. "He 
would not let me go. If he behaves so again, I declare I 
will not read or talk to him any more." ' 

« Never mind about him, Phemie," said Hilda, half- 
sympathizing, half- amused. ** After all, it is only Corbyn. 
I will do my best to protect you from him." 

But this was no easy matter, as Hilda soon discovered. 
Phemie had no peace from that day. She could never be 
alone with Corbyn for five minutes, without some attempt 
from him to forward his singularly-begun and most un- 
welcome suit. Phemie chafed under the persecution, 
and resented it angrily. But resentment from Phemie, 
and remonstrances from Hilda, were alike lost upon 
Corbyn. He cared for the feelings of none but himself, 
and was so unaccustomed to denial, that he really fancied 
a little perseverance would win the day in this as in other 
matters. 

Meanwhile news from the seat of war was looked for 
anxiously, eagerly. Tidings travelled slowly in those 
days. The despatches were often a fortnight on their 
way. 

But the Gazette Extraordinary of April 25th contained 
news long looked and hoped for. Badajoz had fallen ! It 
was a terrible blow to the French power in Spain. Follow- 
ing the detailed account of this memorable assault, came a 
long list of slain. No less than five thousand officers and 
men, on the British side, were killed or wounded during 
the siege. Of this number, no less than three thousand 
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five hundred, including seven hundred Portuguese, fell in 
the actual assault. The strife was deadly, — the carnage 
awful. For hours the fearful struggle was maintained, 
and never were the undaunted courage and unflinching 
determination of the British soldier more desperately 
displayed, than on this occasion. The dead lay piled on 
heaps within the breach, yet still intrepid men rushed 
forward, checked only by the range of glittering immov- 
able sword-blades, placed to arrest their career, and 
dying in the unceasing storm of shot and shell. But in 
the end Badajoz was won. And then came the dark 
blot which too often disfigured the close of Peninsular 
sieges. The unhappy town was given up to all the 
horrors of pillage and rapine. 

Familiar names again appeared in the lists of wounded, 
— Sidney Conyngham ** slightly," Raymond Churchill 
** severely, not dangerously," Leith " severely." Leith's 
name was also in the list of those to whom ''very 
honourable mention " were accorded. But this was little 
comfort to Hilda. A letter from Sidney told how very 
slight were the hopes to be entertained of his life, — ^less 
from the actual wound he had received, than from the 
fever and exhaustion consequent upon the excessive exer- 
tion and fatigue he had undergone, in his only half re- 
covered state. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

** Well, Miss Conyngham, how do you do ? Qoite well ? 
Ah, that's right. So you are expecting your nephew 
home from the war. Dear, dear, how interesting ! "Why, 
he will he quite a hero among us all. And how happy 
poor Hilda will he. Dear ! how pleasant for you all." 

'^ Sir Grordon Ashhume has most kindly travelled down 
to meet him at Portsmouth," said Miss Conyngham lugu- 
briously. 

** Very good of him. And didn't Hilda wish to go 
too?" 

*' Hilda has gone. Against my expressed wishes, I am 
sorry to say. Hilda is not strong herself, and I decided 
against the exertion. But the young people of this gene- 
ration are not easy of control." 

** Oh, come, Hilda is no chicken," said Miss Frewzy. 
** A girl of eight or nine and twenty must decide for 
herself sometimes. But what of Major Conjugham ?" 

** I Unist Leith may arrive at home in safety." 

** What, do you expect him to be taken prisoner by the 
way?" inquired Miss Frewzy, with uplifted hands, and 
incredulous face. 

** No, I sincerely hope not, though such a contingency 
is by no means impossible." 

** My dear Miss Conyngham ! " 

** But I was alluding " 
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" The French flag has vanished — 

'* I was allnding to his alarmingly reduced state 

^* Has pretty nearly vanished from the face of the 
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Both ladies talked together for a minnte, and then 
paused) out of hreath. 

**I am coming this way, — down this street, — ^your 
way, isn't it? — don't let me hinder you," said Miss 
IVewzy. ** So poor Major Con3iigham has been very 
iU." 

'* So ill, that for some time they had no hope at all of 
his recovery. He had no business to flght at all at 
Badajoz," added Miss Conjmgham, with some asperity. 
"As if he had not been wounded enough already. He 
will never be satisfied till he has managed to get himself 
kiUed." 

" Do you think he will be satisfied then ? " Miss Frewzy 
could not help saying. ** But there now, — it isn't a thing 
to laugh about." 

" He literally left his bed to fight, from what I under- 
stand," said Miss Conyngham. " Sidney wrote and told 
us about him. He led his men up to the summit of a 
high wall, where they were all shot dead, and there he 
stood alone, seen, by the flashes from the guns, taking up 
loose stones from the wall and flinging them at the 
enemy. He would not retire till a ball struck him, and 
he fell to the ground." Miss Conyngham did her best 
to speak unconcernedly, though unable quite to conceal 
her pride, and added grimly, — ** Such foolhardiness 1 " 

** My dear Miss Conyngham I I did not think you could 
be so insensible," exclaimed Miss Frewzy. ** Think of 
the effect of such heroic examples. But for such deeds 
— such resolute contempt of danger — ^Badajoz would 
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never have been won. What an interest we shall all 
feel in welcoming him to England. Well, good-bye, Ifiss 
Gonyngham, — good-bye. Onr paths separate here. Bat 
I shall soon be dropping in. When do you expect the 
Major to arrive ? " 

** Impossible to say," returned Miss Conyngham. ** It 
depends upon how fast he is able to travel. We have 
not yet heard of his reaching Portsmouth. And even 
when he does, — ^I shall not be surprised at anything." 

This being the burden of Miss Conyngham's home re- 
marks, it may well be imagined that Phemie did not feel 
enlivened by them. Between her aunt and Corbyn, she 
had a good deal of trouble to control herself during 
Hilda's absence. Madge came in often, compassionating 
her, but she had to submit to hours of her aunt's fore- 
bodings, — and when Miss Conyngham was absent, she 
could escape from Corbyn, only by remaining in her own 
room. In drawing-room, dining-room, breakfast-room, or 
study, Corbyn's crutches were certain to come labouring 
after her, with the heavy pat, pat, which she was beginning 
positively to detest. 

But the expected travellers arrived at length, after an 
amount of delay which seemed almost endless to poor 
Phemie. The journey from Portsmouth had been per- 
formed in Sir Gordon's own carriage, with fresh post- 
horses at every stage. Hilda hastened first into the 
house, and kissed Phemie, with a preoccupied anxious 
look. Leith followed slowly, leaning upon Sir Gordon's 
arm. 

A glance was sufficient to show the change in him. 
Between three and four years of almost continuous toil, 
of marching and counter-marching, of advance and re- 
treat, of battles and sieges, of hardships, fatigues, and 
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wounds, acting on a frame never robust, had left their 
traces. He was worn to a mere shadow of himself, and 
complexion and hands were of uniform deadly whiteness. 
The dark hair, pushed off his temples, left plainly visible 
the clear tracery of blue veins beneath, and the dark eyes 
drooped heavily with exhaustion. Phemie and her aunt 
came forward to welcome him, but Sir Gordon hastily 
put them aside. <^Wait a moment, — let him lie down 
first," he said, and Miss Conyngham stepped back with 
a deeply-injured air. 

The Baronet's hurried serious tone by no means re- 
assured Phemie. She waited till Leith was laid on the 
sofa, and then again came forward. He held out his 
hand instantly, with a gentle smile, — " Well, Phemie,-s- 
how do you do ? Here I am at last. Where is aunt 
Maria?" 

No answer. Miss Conyngham stood motionless near 
the head of the sofa, out of his sight. Hilda and Leith 
exchanged involuntary glances, and Phemie bit her lip 
impatiently. 

** Is aunt Maria here ? " quietly repeated Leith. 

** Certainly, — if you require anything," grimly re- 
sponded Miss Conyngham. 

** Leith wants a welcome, I should think," Phemie 
burst out indignantly, her small stock of self-command 
at an end. ''Leith, I can assure you that aunt Maria 
has been longing to see you. We have talked and 
thought of nothing else." 

** Don't you think Phemie looks older than when you 
saw her last ?" asked Hilda hurriedly, in fear of an ex- 
plosion. She knelt down by the sofa, with her hand on 
her brother's arm. 

** Quite a young lady," he said, with a smiling glance 
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at Phemie. " Yes, you were a mere child when I saw 
you last, Phemie." 

** I was a child six months ago. I wish I could be one 
still,'* said Phemie honestly. ** Leith, are you any better 
than you were ? ** 

<< Much better. I expect to be in Spain again, in aiew 
weeks." 

Sir Gordon shook his head, and he added, — ** In time 
for the opening of the next campaign, I mean. You 
would think me improved, if you had seen me two or 
three weeks ago." 

** Were you so much worse then?" asked Phemie^ 
with a keen sense of what the danger must have been. 

"I have the dimmest possible recollection of being 
carried on board, though even fchen I was recovering." 

**I can't say much yet for the amount of recovery," 
said Hilda smiling. **We have had to travel up from 
Portsmouth in very luxurious and leisurely style. Ljdng 
upon cushions, he could bear two or three hours* journey 
without a halt. But we have had to keep him up vrith 
restoratives. He was always going off into a fainting 
condition.*' 

" That is nothing — mefe idleness," Leith said rather 
languidly. ** If I had had work to do, I could have done 
it, and put off the fatigue till afterwards." 

** Yes, — a — no doubt," said Sir Gordon, looking down 
on him benignantly. " You consider — a — no doubt, — 
that you could go through the Badajoz affair — a — at the 
present moment again, if necessary, eh ? " 

*^ I believe I could ! " And the enthusiasm that flashed 
into his dark eyes and flushed his cheek, almost made the 
Baronet believe it too. But the look of languor returned, 
and Sir Gordon rose. 
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" Come, you are not np to so mucli talking^ eh ? 1 
shall go home now, and — a — see you again to-morrow." 

** What has become of Corbyn?'* asked Leith, as the 
Baronet departed, and there was a general start. 

** Why, no one has told him of your coming,*' Phemie 
exclaimed. ** He is upstairs. Pll go,** — and she hastened 
away. 

Leith was silent a minute, and then he said quietly, — 
"Aunt Maria." 

"Well?" 

** Is anything the matter ? 

** Nothing at all, thank you.' 

" Have I given you pain in any way ? " 

This was storming the fortress, and Miss Conyngham 
faltered, " N — o," — feeling rather small. 

" I was sorry to pass you so hastily just now, but the 
truth is, I am not able to stand about yet." 

The apologetic gentleness of tone and manner were too 
much for even Miss Conyngham*s annoyance. " There, 
don't say any more. I am a cross old woman, Leith." 

Eather amazed at this unexpected admission, Leith 
complied, and did say no more. Corbyn entered in a 
marvellously good humour, ^nd conversation became 
more lively. It soon turned on the subject of the late 
siege. Leith was as ready to give details, as they were 
to listen to him. But he was hardly in a state for so 
much talking, and he paid for it next day. 

It was difficult for them immediately to understand his 
extreme weakness. Beyond lying on the sofa, and look- 
ing exceedingly white and thin, he had nothing of the 
regular invalid about him. Eyes and lips always had a 
smile ready. He could not deny the fact of frequent 
pain, but he evaded questions on the subject with play&i} 
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dexterity, and suffering was rarely written in his &ee. 
They learnt in time to recognize a certain passive stillness 
of the recumbent fignre, and a slightly tense look abont 
the month, — oftener present than absent Bnt he was 
nniformly bright, generally had a book at hand, though 
he did not read much, and rarely confessed himself too 
tired for conversation. 

Phemie almost began to wonder whether he really was 
so ill as seemed generally believed, and then remembered^ 
with a little start, that she had never seen him sitting up 
for ton consecutive minutes since his arrival. Somebody 
else was wondering the same. Miss Conyngham had more 
than one hobby. Her favourite horse, so to speak, was 
political. Her second was a firm, unwavering, unvarying 
belief in the universal and almost miraculously restora- 
tive powers of Exercise. Miss Conyngham became 
gradually convinced that if only Leith could be induced 
to try this infallible remedy, immediate recovery would 
be the result. Exertion was the only requisite. And 
one day, about a week after his arrival, she told him so. 

Leith*s glance was of simple surprise and non-compre- 
hension, and she repeated her words. ** Walk,** he said. 
** Oh, I beg your pardon, aunt Maria. Yes, by-and-by 
I hope I shall have some nice strolls with you." 

"But now, Leith! Why wait till by-and-by? If 
you only knew the benefit I have always experienced 
from regular daily exercise. Phemie too, — see how 
healthy and well she is. Now it is owing to nothing 
whatever but my habit of strenuously insisting on two 
long walks every day. Let us take a turn up and down 
the square together. Do, my dear Leith. This confine- 
ment is so bad for you. I do believe it is that which 
makes you so pale." 
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" I think it must last a little longer," he said, with a 
slight smile. ** I hope to take a drive in a few days.** 

"Driving is not walking. It is the exercise which I 
recommend. Come, Leith, — just one little turn.'* 

** It would be awkward if you had to carry me home 
again.'* 

** I declare I never knew you lazy before," she said, 
half annoyed. ** Surely, after your voyage and journey, 
you could manage a little exercise." 

** My voyage was rather a passive affair, so far as I 
was concerned. I was carried on board, and hardly 
made a dozen steps while there." 

**Well, — ^I am not going to let you off," said Miss 
Conyngham, returning to her point with her usual per- 
sistency. ** If you will not go out, you must take a few 
turns up and down the room. You really must, Leith. 
Now I won't take any refusal. Exercise is so exceed- 
ingly beneficial." 

Leith yielded quietly, rose, and gave her his arm. 
Two turns were accomplished, and he asked, — 

** Have I done my duty now ? " 

** nonsense, you lazy fellow. Come, don't you feel 
better for it ? When do you think you should ever be 
fit for duty again at this rate ?" 

« Very soon, I hope." 

" No, you would not. People never recover quickly 
from anything, without air and exercise. I always tell 
Hilda that she would be better if she walked more. 
Staying indoors as she does is enough to put anybody 
in bad health. Not that she is exactly that as yet, but 
she is not strong, and if she doesn't walk more she 
will become weaker." 

<* Poor Hilda I " escaped Leith's lips. 
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"Yes, indeed. Poor girl. Nine years since her. 
wedding-day was fixed. Ah, — if they had but attended 
to my advice, this sad separation need never have taken 
place. And not a line has reached us, for — ^let me see — 
yes, nearly two years. Not a line, except a letter written 
before that date. My impression is that something ter- 
rible has happened, and they do not like to write." 

'* Hardly,'* said Leith in a constrained tone. " I have 
every hope that they have been reunited since Wirion'a 
death." 

** Ah, if we had any reason for thinking so. I confess 
I do not like this silence.'* 

**It is sufficiently explained by the strong measures 
taken in France, to prevent correspondence with England. 
That will do, aunt," he said, withdrawing his arm, and 
hastily laying himself back on the sofa. **I am tired." 

" Tired so soon 1 But never mind. You will manage 
better next time." 

Leith lay silently, with his face turned away, and his 
hand shielding his eyes. Miss Conyngham fidgeted 
about the room, by no means noiselessly. Five minutes 
later Hilda came in, and she said in eager raised 
tones, — 

**My dear, Leith is certainly better. He has been 
walking up and down with me, quite steadily, I assure 
you. He will soon be strong now. Exercise is so good 
for him." 

** I don't think Mr. Pogglethwaite wished him to take 
it at present," said Hilda. ** I hope you are not over- 
done, Leith." 

Leith made no answer, — ^Miss Conyngham taking the 
words out of his mouth. ** Oh no, my dear, not at all. 
I can't allow you to encourage Leith in indolence." 
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'* Indolence 1 " repeated Hilda, her gentle spirit for 
once roused to indignation. With some difficulty she 
refrained from saying more. But the next moment there 
was a deep sigh from the sofa, and Leith said, — ^* The 
window — open, please." 

Hilda threw it wider open, and hastened to his side. 
He looked up for a moment, with a dim unseeing 
expression in his eyes, and said feebly, — ** Don't be 
frightened. It is nothing new." The next instant he 
was sinking off into deadly faintness. Hilda flew to the 
bell, and rang it violently, then returned to chafe his 
hands, begging her half- stupefied aunt to hasten for as- 
sistance. Miss Conyngham stood still, and asked in a 
changed voice, — 

** Hilda, what can it be ? " 

** Faintness, — only faintness," Hilda replied, resolutely 
putting aside the fears that would intrude. The bell was 
answered, and Phemie speedily appeared, while a mes- 
senger was sent for the doctor. Such remedies as they 
had at hand were tried by the two girls, while Miss 
Conyngham hovered about, in helpless alarm. It was not 
till the doctor's heavy step was heard in the passage, that 
the first signs of returning animation became visible. Mr. 
Pogglethwaite, a tall gaunt man, with bristly grey hair and 
straight rigid lips, entered the room, and bent over him. 

** What brought this on ? " he demanded. 

**I did!" hysterically exclaimed Miss Conyngham, 
when Hilda would have spoken. ** But I did not know. 
I only meant to do him good. Mr. Pogglethwaite, I only 
persuaded him to walk about the room. Exercise is so bene- 
ficial, you know. Oh, don*t tell me I have killed him." 

A smile flickered over Leith* s face, showing that she 
was understood. Phemie silenced her with one of her 

14 
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old fierce looks, and Miss Conyngham was so subdued at 
the failure of her remedy, as to receive it quietly. The 
doctor muttered, ** Nonsense !" and after a minute Leith 
exerted himself to say, — 

''I beg your pardon for giving so much trouble. It 
was very stupid." 

** Very stupid to faint, but hardly a thing of choice," said 
Mr. Pogglethwaite, with grim humour. ** There must be no 
more taking of exercise. Major Con3mgham, at present.*' 

** Very well," he murmured. " I can't talk," — and he 
lay again, faint and oppressed, for half an hour, until 
sufficiently revived to say, — "Don't stay, Mr. Poggle- 
thwaite. It. will pass off now." 

**I'll go when I think proper. Can you answer a 
question now. Major?" 

** Depends on what the question is!" — and the dark 
eyes sparkled with a little mischief through their languor. 

** Are you subject to these fainting-fits ? " 

** This is not the first." 

**Is it the second?" 

A negative motion answered him. 

** Only your first since you arrived in England. And 
in Spain — ^I suppose it was quite an ordinary event." 

" Not exactly." 

** A nice state you were in for campaigning I Was it 
true that you fell from your horse once ?" 

** Unintontionally." 

** So I suppose. Faintness ?" 

** Yes, — I thought you were going to ask one question," 
said Leith. 

''Lie quiet, and don't talk any more," returned the 
doctor, starting up. '< Mind, — ^no more exercise until I 
give you leave. I wouldn't answer for the consequen^eB." 
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Phemie was standing aside, with a troubled face. She 
followed Mr. Pogglethwaite ont of the room, and accosted 
him in the hall. 

<' Mr. Pogglethwaite, are yon anxious about Leith ?" 

Mr. Pogglethwaite surveyed her a moment in silence. 
" What if I am ? What if I am not, Miss Phemie ? " 

" We hoped he was getting on well. You don't look 
as if you thought so." 

** I must manage my face better. Miss Conyngham is 
enough to make any one anxious.*' 

"But are you?" 

"Interesting, — isn't he?" said the doctor abstractedly. 
"A wounded young officer home from the wars, covered 
with glory ! Take care of your heart, young lady." 

Phemie blushed, but stood her ground. "I want to 
know if he is in any danger," she said in a low voice. 

" Danger 1 No, not exactly. Not if we can keep him 
clear from these faintiQg-fits. They are rather serious 
for one in his state. He is deadly weak, — ^has no more 
strength than an infant." 

Phemie grew pale. "But he seems so bright," she 
urged. 

"Don't trust to that. It is the same pluck that has 
carried him through the last few months. Oh, he'll get 
on well if you all take proper care of him. I give him 
into your charge. Miss Phemie. Keep his aunt away 
from him. She'll soon put an end to him, otherwise." 

" Oh, no, — she Has had a warning." 

" Catch Miss Conyngham taking a warning. She will 
be at it again to-morrow. Mind what I say, and take 
care of him. Bead to him, and talk to him, and amuse 
him, but don't let him be worried on any account." And 
Mr. Pogglethwaite took bis leave. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

** Well, Phemie, you look as if you had enjoyed your 
visit. I thought you and Madge only meant to stay two 
days." 

** Yes, but Madge would not come away in less than a 
week. I am very glad to be at home again, aunt Maria.** 

** Your change has given you quite a colour, Phemie,'* 
said Hilda.'* 

** Or coming home has done it,*' said Phemie. ** Such 
a crowded coach, Hilda. There were quite twenty out- 
side a good part of the way, for I counted them. Ten on 
the roof, three on the box beside the driver, four on the 
gamon-board, and six in the dicky." 

** Very wrong. Quite beyond the regulation number," 
remarked Miss Conyngham. **No wonder stage-coaches 
are always breaking down." 

** It really was too many. We were two hours coming 
from Kichmond to Hyde Park Comer. The coach was 
perpetually stopping, and passengers getting up and down, 
and disputes about fares taking place. Such a trampling 
and noise over our heads, with all the changes. How is 
Leith to-day, Hilda ? " 

** Phemie never asks how I am," interposed another 
voice. 

<' Because you are always the same," said Phemie 
rather tartly. 
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<< Leith is mnch the same, too, dear. He has rather 
taken to the study, as a refuge from visitors, and I can 
tell you he has missed your reading not a little. My 
throat will not let me go on more than a quarter of an 
hour at a time, and now he has found out that it makes 
me hoarse, he will not let me attempt it at alL" 

'' Oh, I am glad I have come hack then,*' said Phemie 
cheerfully. 

** Phemie, stop here," called Corhjm, as she was moving 
away. << Leith is not going to have entire possession of 
you in that fashion.*' 

'< You can read to yourself well enough, and Leith is 
not strong enough yet," said Phemie, standing still. 
** Besides, I am going to take off my bonnet." 

"Take it off now. I want to look at you. Come 
here." 

Phemie obeyed so far as to move forward a few feet, 
and there to remain. If not pretty, there was something 
very pleasant in her happy face, with its clear healthy 
complexion and bright eyes. 

** Pull off your bonnet," Corbyn said imperiously. ** It 
spoils you. You are not a beauty, Phemie, but I admire 
you a great deal more than if you were." 

**I don't care for admiration," said Phemie, and so far 
as regarded Corbyn himself the remark was certainly 
true. 

** Do you care for being told that there is nobody like 
you in all the world ?" 

'*No." 

** I declare you are the most insensible girl ! Sit down, 
Phemie." 

** But, Corbyn, I want to go upstairs." 

** She is tired. Let her go, Corbyn," interposed Hilda. 
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" Tired I With that colour ! '* said Corhyn disdainfully. 
** If she is tired, she is tired of nothing bnt me." 

Phemie took not the slightest pains to vindicate herself 
from this accusation. 

''Come, Phemie/* Hilda said quietly, and in spite of 
Corbyn's authoritative order to the contrary, they lefb the 
room together and went to the study. 

Leith had been six weeks at home, but he wa9 still 
almost a prisoner to the sofa. He welcomed Phemie vdth 
a smiling glance from his soft dark eyes. One of those 
glances which always made Phemie*s heart beat faster, — 
which unconsciously she was beginning to prize more 
than anything else in the world. Perhaps it was not 
surprising, with her warm simple nature, and want of 
perception, that she should fail to attribute them to their 
right source — ^the courteous gentleness which made him 
perforce polite to all around him. In addition to this, 
he had a very kind cousinly feeling for Phemie, for her 
own sake as well as for Nerissa's. 

It was not Leith' s fault, but it certainly was a misfor- 
tune that he had such a peculiarly sweet smile and winning 
manner to those whom he liked. Even proud Madge 
Ashbume felt their influence, so far as to acknowledge to 
herself — though to no one else — that she did very much 
admire Leith Conyngham. 

And Phemie — ^poor little Phemie — ^what safeguard had 
she ? It may appear singular, but Leith*s engagement 
with Nerissa was still unknown to her. She had con- 
tinued so long a child, that Hilda had never thought of 
telling her, and during the last few months matters had 
tacitly remained in the same position. The affair was 
entirely unknown except to Hilda. It had not yet oc- 
curred to her that Phemie ought to be informed. 
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Poor little Phemie ! She was on very frank eousinly 
terms with Leith. He enjoyed her pretty musical voice 
reading alond, and Phemie was always ready to under- 
take the task. She did not know enough of the world, 
to reason that his very ease and freedom with her, were 
hy no means the manners of a lover. She only knew that 
he was exceedingly kind, — that her one great interest 
and happiness was to wait upon him and amuse him, as 
she had heen desired hy Mr. Pogglethwaite, — that when 
absent from Leith she always felt dull and aimless. 
Without reasoning on the matter at all, or searching into 
her own feelings, she certainly did rest her happiness far 
too much, upon the gentle kindness, and the soft grave 
smiles, which though bestowed upon her no more than 
upon half a dozen others, she somehow managed to appro- 
priate to herself. 

** How wonderfully little Phemie seems to have come 
out lately," Madge Ashbume remarked one day, when she 
and Miss Frewzy had come in after late dinner for a cup 
of tea, — Phemie having just left the room. " She really 
grows almost pretty.** 

** Do you know I should consider that a poor compli- 
ment in Phemie's place, Miss Ashbume ?*' said Leith. 

** You would ? Ah, you don't know how much a girl 
thinks of being pretty.? 

** Perhaps not," he returned, smiling. "It is an in- 
sipid word, to my mind. There is a great deal of soul 
and expression in Phemie^s face.** 

" Are pretty faces always devoid of soul and expres- 
sion ? *' 

" Not always. But when I hear one young lady de- 
scribe another as * very pretty * or * sweetly pretty,* I do 
not as a rule expect to find much.** 
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" I mnst choose my words more carefully. Let me see, 
— ^Phemie is — is — ^what ? She is not pretty, — nor beau- 
tiful, — nor lovely, — nor plain, — ^nor commonplace, — ^Will 
interesting do ? " 

'* By no means. It is too often allied to sentimental.*' 

** You had better give it up, Madge,'* said Hilda, laugh- 
ing. ** Leith is hard to please.** 

'^ Has Phemie been in the country,** briskly demanded 
Miss Frewzy, turning round, at the termination of a warm 
political discussion with Miss Con3mgham, respecting the 
possible results of Napoleon's coming campaign in Eussia. 

** She has been to Kichmond." 

** Eichmond ! Eichmond ! People seem to think they 
are in the country the moment they reach the suburbs. 
Very much mistaken about it they are too. It wasn*t so 
in my young days. Fifty years ago, real out-and-out 
country was to be found within three or four miles of the 
Eoyal Exchange.'* 

'' Was it really ? " asked Hilda. 

** To be sure. But then roads were rather different to 
what they are now. People grumble about them in these 
days.*' Miss Frewzy had grumbled herself many a time. 
**And in some parts certainly, the neglect is shameful. 
But at that time they were infinitely worse. A journey 
of four or five miles was a serious undertaking. London 
has grown immensely since those days. I should think 
it will soon reach its full dimensions.*' 

** Hardly, Miss Frewzy, so long as the population con- 
tinues to increase at its present rate,** Leith remarked. 

" You have wandered a long way off from Phemie's 
face," grumbled Corbyn. 

"It is best sometimes to leave a knotty point un- 
settled," said Madge, glancing at the two brothers, and 
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mentally contrasting the sallow pinched hard features of 
the one, with the refined thooghtfal countenance of 
the other. ''Curious how unlike brothers can be/' 
she thought. '' Voice, manner, appearance, all so utterly 
diflferent." 

'* Did you see that notice of my cousin, John Van 
Sperzen*s death ? " demanded , Miss Frewzy. ** I never 
knew him except by name, — ^very distant cousin, you know, 
'■ — ^But really, such a piece of fine writing — affectation, — 
Hilda, my dear, just hand me those magazines, — Now, 
Major Conyngham, don't, — ** as Leith started from the 
sofa. ** I thought you were supposed to lie down all 
day. Thank you, — ^thank you, — ^But really — *' 

Leith rested silently for a minute, and Madge asked 
him, — ** Do you drive out every day ? " 

** Sometimes, — not always." 

**When will you keep your promise of coming to 
dinner with us ? " 

" When Hilda gives me leave. I think when I attain 
that point, I shall pack up for Spain." 

**You look BO very fit for campaigning at this 
moment," Hilda said softly, leaning towards him. " Are 
you faint, Leith ?" 

A slight smile was all the answer she received. ** Here 
comes Phemie," he said. ** Now, Miss Frewzy, we are 
waiting for your specimen of fine writing." 

** And here it is," said Miss Frewzy. ** Just listen : — 
* On his passage home from Cura9oa, in his thirtieth year, 
John Van Sperzen, Esquire, collector of the Customs for 
that island. If reverence for religion ; if filial piety ; if 
fraternal affection ; and if love and charity for all man- 
kind, ever endeared a man to society, when did society 
suffer a severer loss than in the death of John Van 
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Sperzen ? But stay, — fond and widowed mother ; affec- 
tionate brothers and sisters ; lamenting friends (absorbed 
in grief) ; stay — your flood of tears, augment not the 
foaming billow, his brioy grave I * " 

"Stuff," saidCorbyn. 

'* Much in the usual obituary style,*' remarked Madge. 
" Are you supposed to be included in the * lamenting 
friends, absorbed in grief,* Miss Frewzy?** 

"If so. Miss Frewzy is a person of great self-com- 
mand,'* said Phemie. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

** Leith, — ^Hilda says you want me to read to you." 

'' I think Hilda must have given her own version of 
the matter, — not mine." 

" Then I want to read to you, if you like that better,** 
said Phemie. <* Hilda and aunt Maria and Corbyn have 
gone out.** 

" I am sorry you did not go too.** 

** Oh no, I would rather stay and read. I want to 
see how the book goes on. And they will not be long. 
Corbyn never cares to go far.** 

She opened the volume, and began, but she soon 
became aware that she had not his attention as usual. 
He lay in a weary attitude, gazing out of the window, 
and even when Phemie stopped short, he did not seem 
instantly aware of it. 

** Are you tired, Leith ? ** she asked, when he looked 
round inquiringly. "You were not listening, were 
you ? *' 

" No. I beg your pardon, — it was very rude.'* 

Phemie quietly turned back the pages, and began over 
again. He was quite unaware of it. She glanced up 
once or twice, and seeing the same heavy abstracted look 
stealing over eye and brow, again paused. 

** Is anything the matter, Leith ? '* 

'< Nothing new. Don't read any more, Phemie. Thank 
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you very much, but I cannot attend just now. I have 
been thinkmg rather too much of Verdun." 

**0h, Leith, when will the war end?" asked Phemie, 
as if he could have answered her. '^ Sometimes it seems 
as if we were to be parted all our lives.'* 

** Matters are more hopefal now than they have been. 
Yet it may still be years, — There must indeed be changes 
before we can hope to see them back.'* 

''You are not often so depressed about it/* said 
Phemie. ''Has aunt Maria been putting melancholy 
ideas into your head this morning ? ** 

" She was talking on the subject.** 

" And her opinions are never cheering. But, Leith, I 
don't think you are really so badly off as I am." 

"Don't you?'* 

" No. You have uncle and aunt away, but then you 
have Hilda at home. I have Nerissa and Allix away, but 
papa is scarcely ever at home. I don*t mean that I am 
not very happy here, and that it is not the dearest of 
homes. But I have no one exactly belonging to me. 
There are two belonging to you, and two belonging to 
me, in Verdun." 

"Only two, — *' repeated Leith dreamily. "Phemie, 
is it possible you do not know — ? " 

" Know what? " asked Phemie. 

Leith was silent a moment, recalling facts. She had 
never been told as a child. It was evident that she had 
not been told since. He had always disliked the idea of 
the subject being mentioned to Miss Conyngham, but he 
had fancied that as Phemie grew up, in his absence, she 
would have heard it from Hilda. The length of the 
separation, the absence of letters, and the uncertainty 
concerning the future, made the whole matter assume so 
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strange and misty a form, that he rarely alluded to it 
in words. He had thus never yet discovered Phemie*8 
ignorance. 

'< Possible that I don't know what?" Phemie asked 
again. 

** About Nerissa.'* 

" What about her ? " 

** That we are engaged," he said in a low tone, the 
pain of that long parting coming over him in a sharp 
keen throb. 

Phemie did not answer, and he looked up. She was 
gazing towards him still, with a fixed hard gaze, and her 
face had a dull grey shadow upon it. When he glanced 
at her, she withdrew her eyes, and a burning red flushed 
into her cheeks, but only for a moment. The grey look 
came back. She sat with her hands before her, and her 
work, which she had just taken up, slid slowly to the 
ground at her feet. Womanly pride lent her a certain 
measure of that self-control, in which she was usually so 
deficient. But she could not move, — she could not have 
spoken, without betraying herself, beyond all possibility 
of doubt. 

Had she not betrayed herself already ? Leith was not 
looking at her. He lay silently, with his face turned 
away. There was a slight pause, every second of which 
seemed an hour to Phemie, and then he said in a quiet 
indifferent tone, — 

"After all, we can only wait. Things are certainly 
improving, and Napoleon is by no means so uniformly 
successful as he was a few years ago ! I want you to 
hear this article about him." And, without waiting for 
an answer, he began reading aloud, — reading on and on, 
until his voice grew faint, and he was obliged to leave off. 
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** I cannot manage any more now. But yon can finish 
it by-and-by." 

*^ Yes/* Phemie said, thongh she had not heard a word. 
She was angry at the thick husky sound of her own voice. 
Without looking up, she knew that Leith was lying, with 
his hand pressed over his eyes. Was it on her account 7 
The very tact and delicacy of his conduct frightened 
her. She tried to speak in her usual tone, and partially 
succeeded. '^I am afraid you have tired yourself, 
Leith.** 

"Nothing to signify, thank you. Will you pull that 
blind down for me, Phemie ? The light is so unpleasant. 
And if you are going upstairs, perhaps you would kindly 
take with you those two books on the mantelpiece. I 
shall not want them again." 

Escape was easy now, and Phemie was thankful to 
avail herself of it. She took the books and went away 
quietly, but when once in her own room the storm broke 
forth. Not that the absolute disappointment was the 
predominant feeling. It was rather a passion of anger 
and abasement at having betrayed herself. Leith must 
have seen — ^must have read the truth. The very effort 
to shield her, — the quiet avoidance of her eye, — ^the 
exertion of reading aloud, attempted for the first time, — 
all served the more to convince her that it was so. 
Phemie walked up and down the room, wringing her 
hands, pressmg them to her burning cheeks, sometimes 
even stamping her foot in her old angry way, at the 
thought of her weakness. 

Eesolve as she might for self-control, she felt that the 
worst was done. Leith knew, — and what was the opinion 
of others, compared with his ? Oh, to bury herself, — ^to 
flee away, — to be where she would never see him again I 
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But how impossible that was. And yet how could she 
meet his eyes ? 

The dinner-bell rang, and Phemie felt that there must 
be no staying away. That would only con£rm him in the 
idea. She must brave it out, — ^behave towards him with 
frank cousinly kindness and indifference. But oh, the 
impossibility, — ^how Phemie longed for Nerissa's powers 
of self-command. Nerissa betray herself in such circum- 
stances I She would have spumed the very idea, with 
withering scorn. 

Bathing her face, and changing her dress, were hardly 
accomplished when the second bell rang. They were all 
assembled before she went in, — Leith, as usual now, in 
an easy chair at the foot of the table. Phemie came for- 
ward quietly, but being last she received a general glance 
from all except him, and Miss Conyngham drily inquired, — 

** Have you been roasting your cheeks at the kitchen 
fire, Phemie ? Making toffy, I suppose. I wonder when 
you will overcome that childish taste for sweetmeats. Is 
that what you have been doing ?" 

"No, aunt," Phemie said huskily, truthful as ever. 
She sat down at the table. But her aunt and Hilda 
looked wondering, and Corbyn's eyes were fixed immov- 
ably in an inquiring gaze. Her cheeks did not even re- 
main as they were. A burning crimson rushed up to her 
brow, growing hotter and hotter, bringing tears into her 
eyes, and making her long to sink into the very earth. 

''What in the world is the matter?" exclaimed Miss 
Con3mgham. 

"Is anything wrong, Phemie ?** asked Hilda kindly. 

Phemie shook her head. Was Leith looking at her ? 
What must he think ? And the crimson deepened at the 
thought. 
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<* Talk of girls blushing ! ** said Corbyn. " That is too 
high a colour to be pretty, Phemie.*' 

'< Don't tease her," said Hilda, though much puzzled. 
'' People never leave off blushing so long as you talk about 
it," — and she helped Phemie to some water. "I met 
Madge out of doors, Leith." 

"Did you?" 

** Yes, — she is very anxious that we should join her 
birthday party next week, and says you half promised." 

" Only half. But there is no particular reason against 

it." 

** Are you strong enough yet ?" 

*< Almost equal to Hercules," said Leith, smiling, 
though his voice had a wearied intonation. 

" A new species of Hercules," said Hilda. ** However 
I allowed her to expect us, if you should be equal to it, 
which I gave her to understand was doubtful. She wants 
you to act lion." 

** Very well. Acting is not much in my line." 

** And she privately requests that you will go in your 
uniform." 

** Too hot. I prefer being a maneless lion. Besides, 
my Peninsular uniform would have a scarecrow effect." 

** Madge thinks of nothing so much as appearance," 
said Miss Conyngham severely. 

Attention was pretty well drawn from Phemie by this 
time, much to her relief. Corbyn alone continued to 
gaze, — but he gazed as none except himself could gaze 
— fixedly and unflinchingly. Phemie resented it, yet 
coloured so much under the infliction, wave after wave of 
crimson flushing her face, that she had no power to check 
him. It was Leith who at length said sharply, — 

** How you stare, Corbyn I " 
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- " Stare, do I ?" returned Corbyn sulkily. " Ah — ^well 
'— you know you can say what you please. A poor 
cripple like me can only endure.*' 

** I don*t know about that, Corbyn. I think there is 
entire equality as regards language,*' said Leith, half- 
smiling. '<Aunt Maria, will you kindly excuse me for 
the rest of dinner ? I am not quite equal to sitting up 
to-day.** 

An effectual diversion was created, and Phemie imme- 
diately found herself and her cheeks in the background. 
She looked up jealously, lest there should be any signs of 
his having acted merely for her benefit. But his paleness 
was unmistakable, and at least in that particular she was 
relieved. Bather hurriedly, Leith went into the next 
room, followed by Hilda, and threw himself on a sofa, 
" No, — ^I don*t want anything," he said in answer to 
her inquiries. "I am only tired, dear. Go back and 
finish your dinner.** 

"I have done, thank you,'* said Hilda, anxiously hold* 
ing his cold hand. <' Leith, has anything happened to 
trouble you this morning ?** 

'' I believe I have been talking and thinking a little too 
much about Verdun.** 

" I was afraid aunt Maria had worried you this mom^ 
ing 

** She merely set me off on that tack. I can't always 
bear it," he said, with a long yet repressed sigh. 

"And then you and Phemie talked," said Hilda un- 
suspiciously. ** By-the-bye, what could have been the 
reason for her blushing so furiously ? " 

" Phemie blushes on all occasions," said Leith care- 
lessly. ** I would not tease her about it." 

"Oh no. She will tell me . by-and-by, I dare say. 

15 
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But it was chiefly Corbyn*s fault. He stared so un- 
mercifully. And he behaves in a very trying way to 
her." 

** Foolish fellow ! " escaped Leith*8 lips. 

'' He is fearfully jealous of you, as of every one whom 
Phemie likes better than himself.*' 

<< My mother's absence T* he said sadly. '<Aunt 
Maria's management has injured Corb3m*s temper be- 
yond expression. Nearly ten years! — ^I can hardly 
believe it sometimes.** 

** And how much longer it may be, no one can ielL 
Aunt Maria always says Napoleon's power vnll last 
during his lifetime. Sometimes I think it must be so.*' 

*' No, I do not fear that now. There are indications 
of a change, — though it may take place slowly enou^." 
More cheerfully he added, — "However it is only in- 
action which disposes me to anything like low spirits, 
and I hope soon to be back in Spain, — will Mr. Poggle- 
thwaite, nill Mr. Pogglethwaite.** 

*^ A good thing I am here in time to prevent any pre- 
mature arrangements on the subject,** said the gentleman 
named, unexpectedly appearing in the doorway. " How 
do you do. Major Conyngham ? Sorry to see you not so 
well to-day. What's this about going back to Spain ? *' 

** 1 should be glad to know the earliest date at which 
it will be possible." 

** It is quite possible now. Quite possible. Oh yes, 
you look exactly in a state for it. I only wonder you 
came home at all in such a stout condition. Have you 
been fainting away again this morning ?'* 

" Thank you, no," returned Leith, laughing. 

** Get up, and walk a dozen times round the room, and 
«ee how you feel afterwards. Oh yes, — ^I know all about 
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it. Yon can manage two tnms in the square occasionally 
I believe." 

**1 would manage more with an object. Honestly, 
^« Pogglethwaite, I do not believe this weakness would 
have lasted so long in Spain." 

'* Haven't a doubt that it would not," said Mr. Poggle- 
thwaite quietly. ** In fact there's no question at all 
about the matter. It and you would have lasted a very 
short time indeed." 

Hilda shivered. Leith lay looking at her gravely, — a 
faint smile hovering round his lips. 

** So you see it is as well that you came back, — just as 
well on the whole. How's your friend, Major Churchill 7 " 
'* Well again. His wound was hardly less severe than 
mine." 

"Aye, and he had had other wounds before, hardly 
healed, and been in bad health for months, had he ? Just 
exactly so. To say nothing of another class of worries. 
Do you think I don't know what is keeping you back,* 
Major Conyngham ? If you could forget the existence of 
such a place as Verdun, you would be well in no time. 
I'll tell you what, — if you particularly wish to ensure 
your non-recovery from this weakness, you will go back 
to Spain without delay. Otherwise you will wait." 

And after a little more conversation, Mr. Pogglethwaite 
departed. Hilda looked rather sorrowfuUy at Leith. 
"Does it try you so much to wait a little longer ?" she 
asked, reading trouble in his face. 

" One is apt to think one's own services may be of 
some use," he said. 

**But not now, — not till you are stronger. Cannot 
you be content to wait?" 

" I must. Oh yes, — ^I will be content," he added, 
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with more cheerfalness. '< I am tired to-day, dear, but 
I shall be brighter again to-morrow. I will not go rata 
the drawing-room again this evening. I would rather 
stay here quietly." 

A decision so unusual, that Hilda was puzzled, though 
she saw he was not sufficiently unwell to cause her 
alarm. 
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CHAPTER XXm, 

Phemie knelt alone at the open window in her room. 
No light was there, and she did not need one. Her long 
thick hair was unbound, falling over her shoulders, and 
reaching below her waist. It was a mild but gloomy 
night. Little wind stirred. Occasionally a slight gust 
swept past, with a low dreary moan. Black clouds 
gathered hither and thither, obscuring the brightness of 
the stars, but leaving broad clear belts between. Phemie 
looked up longingly, searchingly, into the fathomless 
darkness above. 

Space, — ^vast limitless space,— on either side, reaching 
upwards, downwards, and around. life, — small fussy 
human life, — below, and boundless space above. What 
was one in comparison with the other ? 

Life ! what was life ? A few fleeting years of trouble 
and care, and then — ^Ah, then ! — ^But the trouble and care 
seamed so heavy to Phemie. She bent her head down 
on the window-sill, with a sigh of keen heart-pain. And 
wherever she turned, a pair of soft dark eyes, beautiful 
in their kindly gentleness, haunted her wildly. Only up 
in the deep sky she saw them not. 

Up she gazed again, with clasped hands. Life I — what 
after all was life ? She shrank from the dreary years 
which seemed to stretch before her, — yet how soon they 
yrould have fleeted away. Before Phemie's flxed dreamy 
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gaze, there seemed to pass a vision of lifetime, with its 
many pleasures and woes, its puny joys and sorrows, 
compressed into one speck of time, — then succeeded by 
the vast and boundless ages of Eternity, reaching before, 
behind, on every side, unfathomed and unfathomable. 

Phemie shuddered, but did not move. What were 
seventy years compared with that ? What — but a grain 
of sand, floating on the edge of the mighty ocean? 
Seventy years ! Nay, the whole six thousand years of 
man's life upon earth, — was not that the veriest shadow, 
the merest nothing, in respect of time ? And yet — 

Ah, the amount of trouble and sorrow and weeping 
compressed into those six thousand years ! Phemie 
thought of the million other hearts that in every age had 
suffered, perhaps in silence like herself, and teaxs rushed 
to her eyes in pitying sympathy. 

But there was joy and comfort for her and for them. 
Phemie knew it well. Life was not to her a mere unpro-^ 
tected waste, of pleasure or pain as the case might be. 
There was a Saviour at hand, to lead and protect, and 
Phemie had learnt from sweet experience, that those who 
taste of His love can never be desolate. Eternity was 
not to her a mere dreary fathomless abyss. '' There 
remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God," and 
Phemie felt that in Eternity this rest would be hers. 
Yes, there was still joy and hope for the future. 

But a blight had fallen upon her pathway. Twelve 
hours earlier, she had been gay with unshadowed bright- 
ness. And now a cloud lay upon everything. Interest 
and pleasure had gone out of all her employments. Her 
only strong aim and wish now was to conceal her feelings. 
She did not think it would be possible to conquer them. 
" Nerissa would," she half whispered. " And I will try. 
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Oh, I will try. I will be brave and firm, — not weak. I 
mil bear np, and not care. Can I not be happy for 
them ? Dear, dear Nerissa ! — she is much more fit for 
him — and they will be so happy. And I shall be happy 
some day. I will be. I will get over it." Phemie 
wrung her fingers passionately together, with this reso- 
lution. ** I will not give way." And laying her head 
down on the window-sill, she cried mentally, — " Oh, help 
me, help me to be strong. I am so weak and childish. 
Oh, give me, give me strength, for His sake.'* 

" Phemie ! ! " 

Phemie started up, and remained motionless. Hilda 
stood by her side in a white dressing-gown, her face 
anxious and startled. 

** Phemie, are you ill ? Do you know what time it 
is?" 

Phemie clenched her fingers fiercely, with a wild reso- 
lution for self-command, and then replied quietly, — 

** No, but I dare say it is late. I have been looking 
out of the window." 

'' My dear child, it is more than half-past twelve. You 
will take cold." 

** Oh, no. I am not a&aid. Are not the stars beau- 
tiful to-night, Hilda ? " 

Hilda gave one glance, and then looked back at Phemie. 

** Phemie darling, is anything wrong ? " 

'* Because I was looking at the stars ? Oh, I am always 
fond of doing that. I did not mean to be so late, of 
course." 

** You are sure you are not ill ? " said Hilda, putting 
her arm round Phemie. 

*« Not in the least." 

** And you will go to bed now ? " 
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" Oh, yes, — directly." 

Hilda pulled down the blind, and lighted the candle,-*^ 
not much reassured by the first clear view of Phemie's 
face. It was quiet enough, but the expression was out 
"EJlda, had never seen there before. She said nothing, 
however, until Phemie was in bed, and then, having 
extinguished the candle, she went to her side, and 
asked, — 

** Has Corbyn been teasing you again, Phemie ? " 

** Not more than usual. I have managed to keep out 
of his way more, since " 

Phemie stopped, and Hilda said, — ** Since Leith came 
home, you mean. Yes, and I hope we shall have him 
some time longer." 

Phemie clenched her teeth for a moment, and then 
spoke steadily. ** He is not well enough yet to go back." 

** No, — ^not nearly. Were you talking a great deal 
with him about Verdun this morning ? " 

** No, — I believe aunt Maria did more — ** said Phemie 
slowly. 

** It would be my fault if you had," said Hilda. ** The 
truth is I ought to have told you long ago about Leith 
and Nerissa. Leith says so." 

Phemie's heart nearly stood still, and then the blood 
rushed to her face, with a fierce throb of anger against 
Leith. Had he been coolly discussing her with Hilda ? 
But Hilda's tone was strangely quiet and unsuspicious. 
Phemie managed to say, — ** What do you mean ? " 

'* I had no intention certainly of talking about it at 
this time of night. But I suppose I must explain now. 
You don't know that Nerissa and Leith have been engaged 
for all these years. Just before they went he proposed, 
and you broke in upon the conference, in a most innocent 
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and unintentional way. Do you remember ? Yon went 
to pat some flowers in water." 

Phemie sat np, her heart beating so fast that she could 
not lie down. 

'< Yes, I remember. How he must have detested me. 
But I had no idea — 
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** No, of course not. You were such a child. That 
was the reason, you were not told. Besides, uncle George 
would not consent to a regular engagement. He said it 
was a boy-and-girl afllEdr, and that if there were a long 
separation Leith might change. It was not till about three 
years ago that he gave way, and consented to their cor- 
responding. Leith wrote several times, and at last a letter 
arrived for him from Nerissa, which I sent on to him in 
Spain. Then there came one from her to me, written 
only the day after, and telling the same news, about the 
arrest of dear papa and Allix. . And since then, not a line 
from any one." 

** Go on," said Phemie abruptly. 

" I don't know why I never told you, Phemie. You 
were a child until the last few months. And since then, — 
somehow it has not occurred to me to do so. Leith was 
talking to me about Major Churchill this evening, and we 
happened to speak of Nerissa and you. It seems that 
something you said torday showed him you had not been 
told, and he was very much surprised. He said he 
thought it very strange, and not right. He should never 
have doubted your knowing all. But indeed, Phemie 
dear, I did not mean to be neglectful. It is only that 
the whole aflfair seems so uncertain — so strange — I some- 
times wonder whether we shall ever see any of them 
again;"— and Hilda's patient sad tones almost failed 
her. 
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** You did it for the best," said Phemie in a low voice. 
** But I don't like such things kept secret." 

*' Ah, — this is not an ordinary case," said Hilda, sigh- 
ing. ** Now, Phemie, I must leave you to go to sleep." 

Phemie held her closely for a moment. ** Hilda, don't 
be unhappy. I think you will have AUix back some day, — 
And Leith will have Nerissa, — ^But indeed, Hilda, I think 
you are wrong to keep it secret about this. Aunt Maria 
ought to know." 

'* Leith could not bear it, dear. You know how she 
would go on." 

Phemie could not deny it. Hilda kissed her, and went 
away, wondering a little at the gravity with which the 
news had been received, and then deciding that Phemie 
could have but a dim childish recollection of Nerissa. 
After all, her interest in the matter would have been much 
greater some years earlier. 

The next day was Saturday. Phemie was glad to meet 
Leith for the first time in Corbyn*s absence, and he rarely 
appeared at breakfast. She had strung herself up for the 
occasion, dreading unspeakably to see any change visible 
in his manner. If it were as she feared, would he not 
despise her ? Would he not be cold and reserved ? And 
could she bear it with quiet unconsciousness, if he were ? 
But she need not have been afraid. He glanced up, with 
his usual gentle smile, and " Good morning, Phemie ; " 
placed a chair for her, and then leant back in his own, 
remarking, — 

** No objections, Hilda, I hope. I am going to church 
to-day." 

Hilda and Miss Con3mgham exclaimed in a breath. 

'' If I can go to the Ashbumes' on Thursday, I can go 
to church this morning," said Leith quietly. 
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*' There are no arm-chairs in church," said Miss Oo- 
n3nigham succinctly. 

** Nor sofas either/' added Hilda. 

'< I shall not need them. Do you think I am tied to 
springs and cushions, aunt Maria ? " 

Ohjections proved useless. He listened with smiling 
courtesy, but obtained his own way after all. Miss 
Conyngham evidently looked upon it as a rash experi- 
ment. Hilda watched him so anxiously, that she gave 
very divided attention to the service, and then reproached 
herself, yet she found it difficult to do otherwise. How- 
ever, he bore the fatigue better than they expected, though 
by the time he reached home, and threw himself on the 
study sofa, he was"^nearly past speech, and the afternoon 
was spent in an unpromising state of languor and faint- 
ness. 

Phemie remained in her own room most of the time, 
but at length, fearing remark, she slipped into the study. 
Hilda was reading aloud one of the Psalms, and Phemie 
said involuntarily, — 

" Oh, you will be so hoarse, Hilda.** 

** Thank you, dear, — ^I have almost done." And Phemie 
stood in the window, Hstening to the grand and glorious 
words : — 

** * The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is 
our Eefuge. 

" * Come, behold the works of the Lord, what desola- 
tions He hath made in the earth. 

** *'H.e maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth, 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; 
He bumeth the chariot in the fire. 

'* ' Be still, and know that I am God. I will be exalted 
among the heathen. I will be exalted in the earth. 
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'' * The Lord of Hosts is with ns ; the God of Jacob is 
our Befnge.* " 

Hilda paused, and Leith said in low deep tones, — '' I 
believe He is with as. England is the last remaining bul- 
wark of freedom. I have never yet believed that €k)d 
would suffer her to fall." 

** The time has not yet come for ' wars to cease/ " said 
Hilda. 

'' No, — this is the time of < desolations in the earth 1 ' 
There could hardly be a truer description. Nor could 
there be a more beautiful thought than that, — ' Be stUl, 
and know that I am God ! * Not idle, — ^not inactive, — 
but still in heart." 

** It is very difficult to feel such entire trust as that," 
said Hilda. 

** It should not be. ' Some trust in chariots, and 
some in horses, but we will remember the name of the 
Lord our God,* " — and there was a ring of heart-enthu- 
siasm in the quiet voice. ''The more intimate our 
knowledge of our Saviour, the greater our love. The 
greater our love, the greater our trust. That is the way 
it comes." 

Phemie almost felt as if she were intruding, and moved 
towards the door, but Hilda checked her as she passed. 
** Where have you been all this time, dear ? We thought 
we had lost you." 

" Upstairs, — treading," said Phemie, with a flush. ** Have 
you wanted me ? I am sorry " 

'* Not at all, thank you, though that is a bad compli- 
ment, Phemie," said Leith. <' I have not been quite 
up to any kind of reading or talking until the last half- 
hour." 

* * But you are better now ? " 
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" Thank you, — ^mnch." 

'' He must expect to pay for such imprudent attempts 
as that of this morning/' said Hilda. ''And now he 
must be quiet, and rest for Thursday, or Madge will be 
in despair. Her party without Leith would be a cam- 
paign without a hero." 

''No great loss aflier all," Leith said. 

Thursday morning came, and before lunch Madge made 
her appearance, evidently eager to have her suspense 
ended. 

" Now, my dear Hilda, may I hope to see you all this 
evening ? Oh, you naughty girl, you don't mean to say 
you have taken cold this hot weather ? " 

"Yes, and I don't think I must venture out this even- 
ing," said Hilda in rather hoarse tones. " At all events 
aunt Maria will not hear of it. But she and Leith hope 
to be with you." 

"AndPhemie?" 

"Phemie is not here. On Monday Mrs. Fraser said 
she was going into the country for a month or six weeks, 
and wanted Phemie to go with her." 

" You don't mean that Phemie went ! Why, nothing 
would satisfy her but coming back from Bichmond iii a 
week." 

" Yes, I was rather surprised, but she quite seized upon 
the plan. They went yesterday." 

"I hope she will enjoy it. Mrs. Fraser is a kind 
person, but — ^but — indubitably dull. My dear Hilda, I 
could not exist two days in her company." 

"You don't know what you can do tilj you try. I 
think the change will do Phemie good." 

"Perhaps it may. She certainly did look uncommonly' 
dull and pale on Sunday. I asked her what was the 
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matter, and she flashed ap like a peony. I say, HiMa 
my dear, I always do suspect something in connection 
with a certain absent Major, — if not with somebody 
else 1 '' 

The latter words were so low that they did not reach 
Hilda's ears. 

** Oh no, Madge, there is no feeling in that quarter, — 
on her part most certainly.'* 

'* Perhaps not. I rather think I agree with you. And 
the Gorbyn-persecution continues, I suppose?** Then 
she recurred to the principal object of her visit. ** So 
Leith will come this evening ? It is too bad that I am to 
have neither of you two. I am afraid Miss Conyngham 
will act wet-blanket and political wiseacre by turns. She 
shall have Miss Frewzy to talk to, and then they can fight 
it out in comfort.** 

And Madge took her leave. Later in the day, when 
Miss Conyngham had gone out for some of her favourite 
exercise, and Hilda was upstairs, Leith sat alone in the 
drawing-room. Presently the door opened, and the ser- 
vant said, — 

** A gentleiAan wishes to see you, sir.** 

** What name ?** Leith inquired. 

<< The gentleman did not give his name, sir.** 

" Show him in.** 

A fair-haired fair-complexioned young man entered the 
room, and advanced somewhat bashfully towards the table. 
Leith rose, and bowed slightly. 

" I believe my name would be unknown to you,** the 
$tranger said slowly. ** But I have taken the liberty of 
calling upon you. Major Conyngham. My intimacy with 
Captain Greville at Yerdun, will, I trust, prove a sufficient 
introduction.** 
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Leith grasped his hand warmly, — ^not a little agitated 
at the hope of hearing about the absent ones. 

'' No friend of AUix Greyille*s can fail to be welcome/' 
he said heartily. ''Will you allow me to inquire your 
name? I may be better acquainted with it than you 
imagine." 

« My name is Arthur Sutherland," was the reply. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

About a year and a half previous to the events last nar- 
rated, Nerissa sat alone beside a couch, on which Mrs. 
Conyngham lay asleep. Very pale, faded, and grief- 
stricken was the unconscious face, and Nerissa raised her 
head more than once to give it an anxious look. Pre- 
sently the door was pushed gently open, and two heads 
appeared. Nerissa half rose, but with a silencing gesture 
the foremost new comer advanced, — a bright round- 
featured lively little woman, — followed by the other, who 
was taller, slighter, and more pensive. 

** Asleep for once I Poor thing I Yes, it is very good 
for her," said the shorter lady, in an eager whisper. 
**But shall we disturb her? Shall we go away, and 
come another time ? " 

Nerissa shook her head, and led the way to an adjoin- 
ing bedroom. ** You will not mind coming in here," she 
said. ''Poor aunt Frances sleeps so seldom, that I can- 
not bear to rouse her." 

** No, — ah, no, — by no means," softly uttered the other 
lady. ** Balmy slumber is an untold blessing to the worn 
frame of the sufferer." 

**And you have Charlie at home again?" said Mrs. 
Lyttleton. 

**He has been released," replied Nerissa. "But he 
may any day be thrown into confinement again. The 
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middies talk of getting up a formal complaint. It is 
very shameful that they should be treated in such a 
way." 

** Exceedingly," replied Mrs. Penrose. "A youth of 
such decorous demeanour, as your excellent cousin, is in- 
deed truly undeserving of such severity. The exhalation 
of putrid air in these deplorable subterranean dungeons, 
must be productive of untold misery." 

*'It is not a case of the middies' desert, but of the 
Commandant's caprice and avarice," said Mrs. Lyttleton. 
** However, one doesn't feel so hopeless of redress now as 
one formerly did. The fact is, De Courcelles is hardly less 
extortionate than Wirion was, only he doesn't dare to act 
so openly. How Charlie made us laugh yesterday, at his 
description of being taken before him, and seeing him in 
his red woollen cap and grey frieze jacket and pantaloons, 
smoking a long pipe. Fine costume for a Colonel and a 
Commandant ! My dear Nerissa, did you ever hear the- 
particulars of Wirion' s death?" 

Nerissa shuddered slightly. " Poor unhappy man I I 
only know he put an end to his life, to escape inquiries 
as to his conduct here." 

"Yes. He was summoned, as you know, to Paris. 
The Minister of War handed him a written" accusation, 
and just said significantly, — * General, take this, and read 
it seriously. Rebut the charges if you can. But if you 
cannot most clearly do away with them, I advise you to 
take your pistol and blow your brains out.' Wirion very 
quietly received the paper, and read it ; then went away, 
loaded his pistols, drove to the Bois de Boulogne, and 
deliberately followed Berthier's advice. Poor* wretched 
man, indeed." 

'< I cannot fancy , after that, that Colonel de Courcelles 

16 
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"will be allowed to continue his harsh treatment of the 
middies," Nerissa observed. 

** No, I sincerely hope not. You "will be glad to hear, 
Nerissa, that my husband and I have obtained leave to 
reside in Paris, through the kind exertions of some of our 
French friends there." 

** Indeed ! I congratulate you,'* said Nerissa, smiling. 
" It will seem almost like freedom after Verdun." 

** I only wish something could be done about you too," 
said Mrs. Lyttleton. ** Something must be done, to bring 
you and your brother and uncle together again. The 
wonder is that they are not sent back, — I fancied it was 
certain after Wirion's death. There must be some mis- 
take or forgetfulness. My husband proposes petitioning. 
They are at Bitsche still, I suppose ?" 

** When last we heard " 

**True, and that was when Mr. Brown was sent back, 
— at the same time that Colonel Penrose was allowed to 
return from Motz." 

'* A season of unspeakable happiness to me," said Mrs. 
Penrose, clasping her hands. ** My sensations during our 
enforced separation were those of a temporary widow. 
Miss Greville, my heart bleeds with sympathy for dear 
Mrs. Conyngham. How can she support the prolonged 
absence of the General ?" 

**Mrs. Conyngham has no choice in the matter," said 
Mrs. Lyttleton. "But Nerissa, my dear, she does look 
very ill." Nerissa turned away her head, without speak- 
ing. ** Ah, that was a cruel move of Wirion's, — sending 
so many away without warning, — and little he gained by 
it. I often wonder what has become of poor young Mr. 
Sutherland, and whether he is still at Bitsche. Do you 
know, Nerissa, that the Emperor is expected, in two or 
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three days, to pass through the forest at a short distance, 
on a hunting expedition ?'' 

"No, I did not know it." 

" Have you any desire to see him ? M. de Chamillard 
told me of it, and asked whether I thought you would 
care for the sight. He is sure you want a little change 
and amusement.'* 

"It would he no amusement to see the Emperor," 
Nerissa hegan, and then a sudden thought flashed into 
her mind. She did not speak or move, hut sat motion- 
less, flushing and paling hy turns. Mrs. Lytljeton looked 
curiously at her. 

" Is anything the matter, Nerissa ?" 

" Only an idea, — I do not know whether it would he 
possible," said Nerissa hurriedly. ** Could I speak to 
M. de Chamillard to-day?" 

** By all means. He will be at our house in an hour or 
two," said Mrs. Lyttleton. 

"It may be visionary," Nerissa said, with burning 
cheeks. " You will think it a wild plan. Mrs. Lyttleton, 
I want to present a petition to the Emperor." 

" You I " Mrs. Lyttleton uttered in amazement. " Well ! 
— Keally ! — ^Dear me ! — I don't see why you should not. 
No, — Keally I don't. It might prove successful, — I do 
think it would be successful, — Oh yes, and M. de Cha- 
millard would do all he could to help you. I am quite 
sure of it," said Mrs. Lyttleton rapidly and in much ex- 
citement. " My dear, I do really think it is a capital 
idea. Yes, I do. Don't you, Mrs. Penrose ?" 

" I trust the Emperor may prove propitiously dis- 
posed," sighed Mrs. Penrose. " My temperament is 
not sanguine, — ^yet hope should never be entirely de- 
molished." 
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** My hope is revived, not demolished," said Mrs. 
Lyttleton alertly. ** Look here, Nerissa, — ^1*11 go and 
tiave a talk with my hasband about it. And in an honr 
I will come here, and take your place with Mrs. Conyng- 
ham, while you go and settle the matter with him and 
Monsieur. Don*t you let them discourage you too easily. 
I doubt my husband taking to the idea at first. But you 
must hold to it, and he will help you write the petition, 
and M. de Chamillard will go with you. I have not a 
doubt of it. I do really think you will be successful. 
But we will not tell your aunt beforehand." 

"Oh no, — disappointment is so very probable, and 
then it would be worse than ever for her," said Nerissa. 

** Thank you, Mrs. Lyttleton, — you are very kind " 

**Not a bit. I like your spirit, Nerissa. Now don't 
you change, — don't let any one argue you out of it. I 
will go and talk with my husband now, — oh yes, and with 
Colonel Penrose. Good-bye for an hour." 

Hot, beaming, and eager, Mrs. Lyttleton hurried away, 
with her companion. Nerissa stood after their departure, 
with clasped hands and fixed gaze. ** If it might be, — 
oh, if it might be ! " she murmured. ** And soon — soon — 
or it will be too late. Unless uncle Stanhope is sent back 
to us soon, she will sink !" and Nerissa clasped her hands 
with agony at the thought. ** Oh, Leith I Leith ! what 
must you feel, if you know anything of what we are going 
through ? " 

"Nerissa," called Mrs. Conyngham feebly, and Nerissa, 
instantly calm, walked into the other room with a cheer- 
ful smile. " I could not think where you were, dear," the 
invalid said nervously. "And Charlie, — where is Charlie ?" 
" You have forgotten, dear aunt Frances. He is spend- 
ing the day at the Chateau Chamillard." 
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" And you were asked too, but would not go." 
** I don*t wish to go till you are better," said Nerissa 
gently. 

" I shall never be better till Stanhope is back," whis- 
pered Mrs. Conyngham, and then there came a burst of 
helpless weeping, — exhausting to a terrible extent the 
poor racked firame. Yet Nerissa dared not mention the 
slight new hope which had dawned. Disappointment 
might kill her. 

Three days later, Nerissa stood under the forest trees, 
resting upon the arm of her kind friend, M. de Ohamillard. 
As yet there were no signs of the expected hunting-party. 
They knew it would pass that way, and Nerissa trembled 
nervously with prolonged and painful expectation. 

** Mademoiselle must be brave, and hope for the best," 
M. de Chamillard remarked. **Who knows? The 
Emperor may even grant leave to Mademoiselle and 
her friends to return to England. He has done this 
in the case of ^ more than one detenu, for some special 
reason." 

**No hope of that, I am afraid," said Nerissa, with a 
faint smile. ** My uncle and brother are ditenus certainly, 
but they are also military officers." 

**That might make it more unlikely. Yet as a rule 
Napoleon has treated the military officers among his pri- 
soners better than the detenus. At all events, Mademoi- 
selle, you will be speedily joined by your relatives. The 
Emperor can scarcely refuse that. Has Mademoiselle 
yet seen the Emperor ?" 

** Never," Nerissa replied. ** He has passed through 
Verdun occasionally, but usually in the night or early 
morning." 
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** Oui, — ^I remember heaxing of your brave British tars, 
who stood about on one of these occasions, with their 
arms crossed over their heads, so determined were they 
that they would not be forced to uncover. There is too 
much bitter feeling, — too much. Mademoiselle. But the 
prisoners have not been treated in a manner to cause great 
affection towards their captors, — that I cannot deny." 

Nerissa suddenly straightened herself, and listened 
anxiously, — ** Hush, — ^I hear sounds *' 

** Oui J — the Emperor approaches," said M. de Chamil- 
lard. ** Mademoiselle, be brave and confident. But I 
need not enjoin this. English ladies are never wanting 
in courage. I will retire slightly, — for being known as 
a Bourbonist, I might damage your cause. But you are 
aware that I am close at hand." 

As he spoke he stepped back, and Nerissa stood alone. 
Alone, and perfectly motionless. Her white muslin dress 
fluttered slightly in the breeze, but face and form were 
still as a waxen image. Another moment, and the hunt- 
ing cavalcade approached. The Emperor rode at its 
head, — that wonderful man, with whose name the whole 
civilized world had for years been ringing, — small, but 
well-made in flgure, with calm regular features, sallow 
complexion, and deeply-thoughtful expression, almost 
amounting to melancholy. 

Nerissa stepped forward, and the cavalcade came to a 
pause. Trembling passed away, and though at the flrst 
moment perfectly colourless, a rich glow rose in her 
cheeks, as she felt herself the object of general observation. 
One or two audible murmurs of admiration were passed on 
her appearance. **Ah! comme elle est belle — charmante!** 
** Une demoiselle Anylaise^ sans doute,** ** Mais ! — c'est un 
anger* 
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With downcast eyes, and a lowly reverence, Nerissa 
presented her petition. Even the stem brow of the Em- 
peror unbent, with a momentary smile of evident appro- 
bation, as he glanced at the graceful form of the petitioner. 
He received the paper, however, in silence, and rode on 
with his followers. 

The ordeal over, Nerissa leant — almost overcome — 
against a tree. She had not looked up, or seen the promis- 
ing change in the Emperor's expression, and she had little 
doubt that her suit had failed. M. de Chamillard came 
up, and made her rest upon his arm. ** Mademoiselle 
must not despair," he said encouragingly. " The Em- 
peror manages his affairs in his own fashion. I had hoped 
for immediate attention, but perhaps, — See ! " he added 
exultingly, — ** Voild, Mademoiselle, — VoUd!" 

The sound of horse's feet again became audible, and an 
aide-de-camp galloped up. On reaching Nerissa, he 
checked his steed, with a polite bow. ** I have the 
honour to inform Mademoiselle, that his Imperial Majesty 
is graciously pleased to grant Mademoiselle's petition. The 
gentlemen shall be released from captivity at the fortress 
of Bitsche. Monsieur le General and his party shall be 
at perfect liberty to reside at Paris, or in any other part 
of the country, upon parole, — on this one condition, that 
they do not quit France." 

Words almost failed Nerissa. She faltered out a mes- 
sage of heartfelt thanks, and when with another bow the 
aide-de-camp galloped away, she turned gratefully to her 
companion. ** I have to thank you also for this. Mon- 
sieur," she murmured. 

** Mais non, Ce rCest rien, I could have no greater 
pleasure than to assist Mademoiselle. It is little erough 
that I have done." 
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** I could not have come withont yonr help. I do not 
know how to thank you. Monsieur. This will indeed 
restore aunt Frances." 

** And Paris will I trust entirely renovate her health. 
We shall have great pleasure in welcoming you to our 
capital, Mademoiselle.*' 

*^ It will he at all events a step nearer England," said 
Nerissa. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

** SxTTHEBLANB I '' Leith repeated, again grasping the 
yonng man's hand. ** Then indeed you are no stranger. 
I know you well by name, as a friend of Allix Greville's.'* 

Arthur sat down on the chair placed for him, and cast 
a scrutinizing glance at his companion. '* One of the 
finest fellows I know," had been Allix Greville's definition, 
and Arthur found instant confirmation of this description 
in Major Oonyngham's distinguished appearance, and 
gentle yet decided bearing. ** Worthy of her I Yes, if 
anyone is, he must be," thought Arthur with a sigh, — ^he 
was entirely above the littleness which would have led 
some in his place to depreciate unjustly. ** I never saw 
a more noble head and winniag manner." '' I am afraid, 
Major Conyngham, you ere but partially recovered as 
yet," he said, no i.ing Leith's paleness. " I was sorry to 
learn that you had been so ill." 

Leith hardly heard the remark. ** May I ask whether 
you can give me any information ? — It is about two 
years since a letter of any kind has reached us," he said 
earnestly. 

** I am afraid my news will not be so recent as you could 
wish," said Arthur quickly, anxious to relieve the suspense 
which was written on every feature, yet aware how little 
power he had to do so. ** It is more than a year now since 
I reached England, and I was only prevented £rom calling 
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on you immediately by my ignorance of your address. 
Since then I have been absent from London, but on my 
return here a few days ago, I resolved not to rest till I 
had discovered where you lived, — ^though I did rot expect 
to find you yourself in England. I wish I could bring 
a more cheering account of your relatives, but I hope that 
long before this they may be differently situated." 

** Were you at Bitsche with them, Mr. Sutherland ? " 

**With General Conyngham and Captain Greville, — 
yes. That is to say, we were in the same fortress, and 
for a time I met them every day. But I have not seen 
Mrs. Conyngham or Miss Greville, since I was sent from 
VerJun. You know something probably of that affair. It 
was Captain Greville's generous friendship for me, and 
determination not to keep the matter secret, which 
brought himself and the General in'o diflGi.ulties. They 
were arrested at Verdun by Wirion's order, and sent to 
Bitsche, at the same time that I was despatched there 
from Clermont. A few other gentlemen, who had in- 
terested themselves in the same affair, and had blamed 
the conduct of the Commandant too openly, were also 
arrested and taken away to different depots, Wirion, as 
Commandant- Superior, had almost unlimited power to 
send the prisoners where he chose. But you will have 
heard all this." 

** Yes, — two letters did reach us, containing parti- 
culars." 

** And since then I have, I am sorry to say, seen and 
heard nothing of Mrs. Conyngham and Miss Greville," 
repeated Arthur. ** I wish I could tell you more. I 
know enough of Miss Greville, Major Conyngham, — to be 
able — to be able — to feel — most sincerely for you." 

The feeling in Arthur's tone was much beyond ordinary 
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sympathy. Leith glanced instinctively at his flashing face, 
and then as instinctively glanced away. 

"Thank you," he said gravely, adding with a faint 
smile, — **I could almost envy you, Mr. Sutherland." 

** No, no," said Arthur hurriedly. 

"No, — in one sense certainly not. I would not for 
anything have missed the work in Spain. But still — " 
and there came a long pause, which Arthur hardly liked 
to break. Leith leant back wearily, — a tense look of 
mental suffering about his compressed lips. The dis- 
appointment of hearing no more was intense. "I beg 
your pardon," he said at length. "I was forgetting. 
You have not told me all." 

** I could tell you about Bitsche certainly. But it is 
hardly a cheering account." 

" My sister," Leith said, as Hilda entered the room. 
*« Hilda,— this is Mr. Sutherland." 

" From Verdun I Is it possible ?" exclaimed Hilda. 

"I made my escape from Bitsche, Miss Conyngham. 
So soon as permission to live on parole was refused me, 
I resolved not to live a day longer in confinement than 
was necessary, — even if I should lose my life in the 
attempt." 

"Mr. Sutherland has been in England many months, 
Hilda, so his news is not very recent," said Leith. " But 
my father and Captain Greville were well when you saw 
them last ? " 

Arthur hesitated. "I believe so. General Conyngham 
was much tried by the species of confinement, the absence 
of quiet, and the separation from Mrs. Conyngham. The 
higher class of prisoners were as a rule not placed in thei 
soutenains, but several were made to live in one room 
together. I was not with the General and Captain 
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Greville, though I met them every day. We were al- 
lowed no voice in the selection of our companions, so yon 
can imagine that we were not well oC I had four or 
five sleeping in my room, — two noisy drinking fellows 
among them. At eight o'clock we were locked up, and 
on no consideration were we afterwards allowed to leave 
the room till next morning. General Conyngham and 
Captain Greville suffered much annoyance in this way. 
One of their companions was of a troublesome quarrel- 
some temper, — another was an inveterate fiddler, — an- 
other But it is useless giving these details," Arthur 

added, distressed at something like a sob from Hilda. 
** No doubt it is all over now.'* 

** Oh no, — go on, please," said Hilda, recovering her- 
self. ** I would rather hear all you have to tell us. It 
is only — when I think of papa's tastes and habits — " 
Again she nearly burst into tears, but repeated, — ^* Please 
go on." 

**I have not much to tell you about your father or 
Captain Greville, I am afraid. I met them every day for 
a time, and very indignant Captain Greville was at their 
treatment. But as you can imagine, there was no privacy, 
and we had to be cautious what we said. The General 
grew increasingly silent and abstracted, and certainly did 
not look well." 

**Did you continue to see them up to the time you 
left?" asked Leith, who sat listening with a face of 
sternly repressed feeling. 

** No, — not to the last. I had determined to escape, 
and one of my companions agreed to accompany me. We 
made a rope ladder, and our plan was to let ourselves 
down from the ramparts. Either he was a spy, or his 
courage failed him, for he betrayed me to the Com- 
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mandant, and the rope ladder was found in my inink. 
As a punishment I was sent down into the subterranean 
dungeon." 

" What kind of place was that ?'* asked Hilda. 

*'Not pleasant, Miss Conyngham. I was assigned to 
the great dungeon, — with a descent of fifty or sixty 
steps. There were three or four hundred prisoners 
shut up there, — midshipmen, soldiers, sailors, pickpockets, 
swindlers, highwaymen, — all jumbled indiscriminately to- 
gether. I had to undergo rough treatment on entering 
— a sort of initiatory blanket- tossing, — after which I was 
considered one of them. There is another smaller dun- 
geon, very similar, nicknamed by the seamen, * St. Giles*.' 
But you can fancy — or rather, you cannot fancy — the life 
that was led there." 

'* And gentlemen can be sent to a place like that! " said 
Leith. 

** Yes, — ^it is bad enough for our brave soldiers and 
sailors, and worse still for the poor middies. How thank- 
ful I felt that Charlie was not among them. In winter 
the cold there is terrible. The walls were perpetually 
dripping with damp, and the only blanket allowed to each 
prisoner was one which had been condemned from the 
soldiers* barracks. Matters may have improved since 
then. I believe there have been some changes." 

** Time enough there should be I *' escaped Leith's lips. 

"I did not of course see anything of your father or 
Captain Greville from that time. I do not suppose they 
were aware of what had become of me. We were locked 
up in our dungeon from eight at night till eight in the 
morning, when we were mustered in the yard, — a place 
about a hundred and twenty paces in length by thirty in 
breadth, — and allowed to remain there till noon. We 
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were then mustered in the dungeon until two, and then we 
were let out again into the yard until about six or eight. 
But the life that was led — " and he shuddered. " Subor- 
dination was at an end. The higher class of prisoners 
always retired from the yard when we appeared. Had 
Captain Greville known that I was there, he would cer- 
tainly have remained sometimes to speak to me." 

Leith involuntarily grasped his hand, with a look of 
sympathy. '^I can't trust myself to speak about it,'* he 
said in a low tone. ** How did you escape ?" 

** There were a good many attempts, as you can fancy. 
The failures were enough to discourage any one. I was 
told of some which had happened before my time. There 
was one case of success mentioned. Four middies dug to 
a depth of seventy feet, by dint of immense perseverance, 
and then reached a subterranean passage, which led under- 
ground for three leagues into the neighbouring woods. 
The whole body of prisoners in the dungeon afterwards 
resolved to escape in the same way. They very nearly 
effected their purpose, — all being sworn to the strictest 
secresy. They worked their way into the passage, broke 
through the last four doors, and were almost in the act of 
escaping, when one wretched fellow deliberately made 
known the whole plot to the Commandant. A guard of 
soldiers was placed in the woods, at the spot where they 
would emerge, with orders not to fire, till at least a dozen 
prisoners had appeared outside. The cruel order was 
obeyed, — every man of the dozen fell dead, and their 
bodies were afterwards exposed in the yard, as a warning 
to the rest." 

Arthur stopped short, for Hilda's tears were falling, 
but Leith rested his face on his hands, and only said in 
constrained tones, — ** Go on." 
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« There was another attempt, which ended mnch in the 
same way, — ^this also before my time. A lieutenant of 
the navy, and fourteen others, had determined to escape 
by a rope over the wall of the fort. It was secured at 
the top, and their plan was to descend one at a time, but 
they found it would take too much time, and they all got 
upon the rope together. An old officer discovered what 
was going on. He said nothing, and called no guard, but 
after waiting, in the most cold-blooded manner, till all the 
fifteen were suspended over the wall, he calmly cut the 
rope. Several were dashed to pieces, and none escaped 
severe injuries. The dead bodies were again exposed.** 

A chill ran through Hilda. Leith did not raise his face, 
but his brow was flushed and throbbing with irrepressible 
agitation. 

" I can fancy what you feel on hearing it,** said Arthur. 
" I know what I felt myself, — more especially when I was 
in the power of these men. Still you must remember, as 
Captain Greville always said, even when he was most in- 
dignant, that these are cases of individual cruelty. I don't 
mean that the Government is not to blame, and to blame 
most severely. But it is not the fault of the French 
nation. There has been the greatest sympathy expressed, 
and the greatest kindness shown to the dStenuSf by a 
large number of Frenchmen. It is only the commandants, 
and their myrmidons the gendarmerie^ who behava in this 
manner, and not all the commandants either. Even they 
are at last being brought into order. You heard of 
course about Wirion. It is pretty well known in England 
by this time about his Verdun doings, — except by those 
who wilfully shut their eyes to facts.** 

<<Did you escape after all without much difficulty, Mr. 
Sutherland ? " asked Hilda. 
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"Yes, — I and one of my companions. We had of 
course a variety of adventures, and a good many hair- 
breadth escapes. But I do not think I must enter upon 
that subject this afternoon, Miss Conyngham. It would 
be a long account, and I ought to be taking leave. I hope 
I may look forward to seeing you again." 

** You cannot come too often," said Leith. ** I hope 
that on your arrival in England, you found no great 
changes in your home, Mr. Sutherland." 

** Thank you, — not more than I expected. My dear 
old aunt Mary is still living, and you can hardly fancy 
her delight at welcoming me back. But she is sadly 
aged, and I have brought her up to London for medical 
treatment. There is some fear of cataract in her eyes. 
But I really must take leave now. Miss Conyngham. 
And pray do not allow yourself to be anxious about the 
General and Captain Greville. I cannot doubt that long 
before this they are back at Verdun." 

Hilda smiled, but not cheerfully. Leith rose, and said, 
— ** I shall come round the square with you, Mr. Suther- 
land. I want to ask you a few more questions.** 

" You will not go too far, Leith ? " Hilda said anxiously, 
— ^he looked so wan and ill. But he made no promises, 
and it was long before he returned. Another half-hour 
of exciting conversation with Arthur Sutherland, and a 
walk far beyond his strength, proved, as might have been 
expected, anything but reviving. He came back in a 
state bordering on prostration. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

-''Miss ContnohamI Yoa don*t mean that yon have 
come alone!'* exclaimed Madge, as Miss Conyngham 
-sailed stiffly into the drawing-room, radiant in pnrple 
and maize. 

''Leith begged me to bring his excuses/' said Miss 
Conyngham. "He is very sorry, but he does not feel 
equal to the fatigue of dinner, and will do himself the 
pleasure of appearing afterwards." 

'' Just what I might have expected,'' thought Madge. 
"Will you sit down here, Miss Conyngham? Is Leith 
not so well this afternoon ?" 

** Let me hope — a — that Major Conyngham is not 
suffering from the heat of the weather," said the Baronet 
mildly. 

" My dear Sir Gordon, we have had a most agitating 
afternoon, — ^we have indeed. Who do you imagine has 
been to our house to-day ? " 

" Couldn't guess,— eh ? Who is it ? Eh, Miss 
Conyngham?" 

"No other than Mr. Arthur Sutherland, so often 
mentioned in the Verdun letters. He has escaped from 
imprisonment at Bitsche, where he left my brother and 
Allix Greville. Where I fear they still are, — suffering 
the horrors of a most cruel incarceration," added Miss 
Conyngham in a melancholy tone. 

17 
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** Mr. Sutherland escaped I Oh, how I wish yon had 
brought him with yon. What is he like ?" asked Madge. 

'' I did not see him. Most unfortunately I was out 
walking, and missed that pleasure. I did not return 
home until it was almost time to dress. I found that 
Leith had just come back, after walking with Mr. Suther- 
land to his lodgings, and was lying down in the study. 
He hoped then to accompany me, though very unfit for 
anything of the kind, but after talking a little while over 
Mr. Sutherland's visit, he became so faint that it was 
useless to think of his attempting to be here in time for 
dinner. In fact, I strongly advised his staying at home 
altogether.** 

** Oh, Miss Conyngham, — what a piece of treason ! " 

** But he said he had promised to come, if possible, and 
he intended to keep his word.'* 

'* We must be content with that, I suppose," said Madge. 
** But is it true that General Conyngham and Allix Grre- 
ville are still at Bitsche ?** 

**Wo have no reason to believe the contrary. Mr. 
Sutherland has been in England several months, and was 
separated from them in the prison, for a considerable time 
before he escaped. We have no reason to suppose that 
they have been released. As I said to BUda, when she 
was trying groundlessly to persuade Leith that they 
could not be there at the present moment, — I said, * My 
dear Hilda, we do not know it. And merely believing 
that they are released, will not cause them to be re- 
leased. It is a childish way of looking at the matter, 
— ^when after all they may still be enduring so much 
Buflfering.* ** 

" Did you really say all that. Miss Conyngham ?" 

'' I did indeed. I felt it my duty to crush unfounded 
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^ope. I like to look at things in a cool and reasonable 
way." 

"And what did Leith say?" 

'^ I am not sure that he said anything. In fact, it was 
just then that the faintness became so much worse, that I 
persuaded him to give up coming." 

'* No wonder I " muttered Madge. ** Beally, Miss 
Conyngham, it may be cool, but I don't call it reason- 
able, to crush hope, however unfounded it may be." 

** When you are older, Margaret, you will view things 
in a different light. I have learnt by this time to be sur- 
prised at nothing. I have foretold many events in the 
last few years — ^many, — and I have rarely found myself 
mistaken." 

"Then pray foretell that a letter will come quickly 
with good news from Verdun," said Madge half-comically, 
hal£-impatiently. 

" I wish it were in my power. I am sorry to say I 
have no such happy expectations." 

The announcement of dinner put an end to the dialogue. 
The party moved two and two into the dining-room, 
— ^Madge, much to her disgust, being consigned to the 
small arm of James Morant, otherwise Cutlet. She found 
considerable amusement in watching his shy attempts at 
getting up a conversation, and chose to lend him very 
little aid, but altogether her birthday meal was a some- 
what dull one. 

After dinner, several other people dropped in. The 
large drawing-room was more than half full, before Leith 
made his appearance. Madge was held captive just then 
by Carrie Pogglethwaite, and two other oldish young ladies, 
of the sentimental type, who professed to be greatly in 
love with the Baronet's strong-minded daughter. She 
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watched his quiet entrance, and his courteous acknowr 
ledgments of nomerons greetings, as he passed throngh 
the room, — convinced at once, from his wom-ont face, 
that there was little to he expected from him that evening, 
in the way of conversation, hut hy no means disposed 
to resign herself to the inevitahle. To see him suhside in 
that manner, into the comer of the most nnohtmsive sofa 
present, was too provoking. Beside old Mrs. Poggle^ 
thwaite of all people ! As well have no hero at all, as a 
hero who will not act heroically. Madge escaped as soon 
as possible from her sentimental trio, and walking up, 
asked him, — 

"Are you determined to bury yourself, Leith?** 

" I should have no objection,** — ^but he rose and offered 
her the sofa. 

** Oh no, — ^I prefer standing, thank you.** And think- 
ing her first remark rather rude to Mrs. Pogglethwaite, 
she added, " This is such a dark out-of-the-way comer of 
the room." 

Leith quietly drew forward a chair for Madge, and re- 
sumed his own seat, from sheer inability to stand. 
Bather discontentedly Madge sat down. She was im- 
mediately followed up by Mr. Morant senior, and drawn 
into conversation. Mrs. Pogglethwaite, a mild chatty old 
lady, kept up a running fire of small-talk to her companion. 
Leith leant back almost silently, his elbow resting on the 
sofa-back, and his hand supporting his head, — paying just 
enough languid attention to sustain the small amount of 
conversation required on his part. Madge, in the midst 
of her own lively chat, heard all that went on, and was 
amused at the extreme briefness of his gentle replies. 

" Charming weather this is,** remarked Mrs. Poggle- 
thwaite, after about ten minutes' aimless talk. ** So nice 
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&nd hot. Perhaps it is not exactly tropical, — ^I suppose 
it is not. Bat very nice and warm. Now I like warm 
weather, Major Conyngham. I always feel better in 
warm weather. Mr. Pogglethwaite says I am mistaken. 
He says cold weather is more invigorating. But we old 
people don*t care to be invigorated. We woald much 
rather be warm and comfortable. Miss Conyngham agrees 
with my son. Cold and exercise are her hobbies. I call 
them quite her hobbies. She is always praising them.. 
Oh yes, — ^regular hobbies of Miss Conyngham*s, are 
cold and exercise. But she is a good creature, — a most 
good kind-hearted creature. I never shall forget her 
kindness last winter, when I had such a bad attack in 
my throat. Do you remember. Major Conyngham ?" 

** No, — I am sorry I do not.** 

** Yes, — it was a very bad attack. Of course you did 
not know. You were in Spain at the time. No time to 
think of colds there. Oh no, — only fighting — ^fighting. 
My son won*t read the newspaper accounts to me. He 
says it is bad for the heart. And I do have palpitation 
sometimes. But not on account of battles. Oh no. I 
don*t understand enough about them. It is just like a 
romance to me. But I had a palpitation the other day, 
— a very severe one. I was terribly startled. Mary 
Jane let fail the whole tray of tea-things, and all were 
broken. Now that vexed me extremely.'* 

"No doubt," Leith said with the utmost gravity, 
though he did not raise his eyes. 

" But these battles, — ^why, they are all so much alike. 
You see, I don*t understand them. I say to Mr. Poggle- 
tiiwaite, — * You need not be afraid of such accounts making 
me ilL* I can understand housewifery and needlework. 
And I can feel for the poor soldiers, and I am sure I am 
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very glad when I hear the Tower gtms, and know 9 
victory is gained. But as for reading the acconnts, — 
why, all the descriptions of van-fronts and rear-gaardis, 
and cavalry charging up precipices, and armies blown 
away in detail, — ^you see it is just so much Chreek to me." 

**1 can quite balieve it I" And Madge could have 
screamed with laughter at the struggle between politeness 
and amusement in his tone. Politeness, assisted by ex- 
cessive fatigue and depression, won the day, but neither 
he nor Madge dared to meet one another's eyes for some 
minutes. 

" No, I am not at all clever. Major Conyngham. Not 
at all, and I never was. I am only clever at making nice 
Uttle puddings and pies. And that reminds me ! I was 
going to tell you of Miss Conyngham's kindness last 
winter, when I had that bad attack in my throat. She 
actually brought me over six pots of black currant jam, 
in her own hands. Black currant jam has a wonderfully 
softening effect. Major Conyngham. Next time you have 
a cold, I should strongly advise you to try it.*' 

"Thank you I** And Madge became so nearly con- 
vulsed, that even quiet Mr. Morant caught the infection, 
and chuckled a little, under cover of one or two witless 
jokes. 

" So nice little Phemie Greville is staying away. What 
a pity she should not be present this evening. It is a 
pretty scene, — don't you think so ? I always like to see 
young people enjoying themselves, all talking and laughing 
so merrily. Ah, there goes Miss Ashbume to the piano. 
A sweet voice she has ! " 

A powerful voice, rather than sweet, Mrs. Pogglethwaite 
might have said, but it was sufficiently good to check con- 
versation, and Leith had a few minutes' quiet. It was a 
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brief respite. Hardly was the song ended before up came 
Miss Frewzy, dexterously managing, without apparent in- 
tention, to send Mrs. Pogglethwaite away, and to occupy 
her vacated seat. No gentle meandering one-sided talk 
was to be looked for from her. She dashed straight into 
the business. 

" So, Major Conyngham, you have had reliable infor- 
mation of the absent ones ? *' 

**Mr. Sutherland called upon me to-day," Leith 
answered. 

^'And what did he say? I want to hear all. He 
made his escape, did he not ? " 

« Yes,— from Bitsche." 

" And your father and cousin are still there ? *' 

" I hope not. They were." 

« When ? " 

** A year and a half ago." 

" And you don't know more than that ? Why, it is no 
news at aJl. Not at all. What of Mrs. Conyngham and 
Nerissa Greville ? " 

<' It is longer still since Mr. Sutherland saw anything 
of them." 

"And what sort of treatment did they receive at 
Bitsche ? like Verdun ? " 

"Worse." 

" Just what I should expect. But I want to know all 
about it Now do tell me everything." 

There was no resisting her. Little inclination as Leith 
felt to enlarge upon the subject, details were relentlessly 
dragged from him by his energetic questioner. Vehement 
movements of her hands expressed her indignation. 

" Dear ! dear I I couldn't have believed it. Such heart- 
lessness I Yes, — ^tell me more. I like to hear everything. 
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But, dear me, it is very bad. No wonder you are anxions 
for news. Yes, I see you are. You look quite ill with it 
this evening, Major Conyngham, — ^that you do. Oh, I 
wouldn't be down-hearted, if I were you. Now do tell 
me more. Of course they are back at Yerdun by this 
time. What adventures you will have to talk about, 
when you are together again. Beally I can hardly 
believe it. Three or four hundred in one dungeon. And 
poor little innocent middies put among rough common 
men, — ^wicked men too, I dare say, a great many of 
them. Oh, shocking, — shocking, — don't teU me of it. 
Yes, — go on, — that was bad ! Oh, very bad. Now, 
Major Conyngham, could you ever have imagined such 
treatment ? " 

This species of running commentary kept him up to 
the mark, during his frequent pauses. Madge, from her 
station at the piano, saw enough to guess what was going 
on, and at length she remarked to her father in an under- 
tone, — 

** Miss Frewzy will badger Leith past all bearing." 

A glance at Leith's face, worn-looking even in the 
shaded light of his corner, made Sir Gordon say, with 
unusual promptness, — 

** It won't do. Madge, you must stop it." 

** I'll try, papa. Miss Frewzy is not easily checked." 
But she went to the sofa, and said, ** Miss Frewzy, will 
you kindly entertain that poor little Miss Digby for me ? 
She looks so shy and forlorn, and you have unlimited 
powers of amusing." 

** Certainly, — certainly, — when I have heard all Major 
Conyngham has to tell me." 

Madge however had a will of her own, and the next 
moment Miss Frewzy was walking across the ro m. 
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Madge took the vacated seat, and Leith involontarily 
said, — " Thank you,* -with a sigh of relief. 

** She is a good creature,'* remarked Madge. ** But 
rather fatiguing sometimes.** 
'* Rather.'* 

" She can propound her opinions to Miss Digby with- 
out a check. Would you rather talk or be silent, Leith ? '* 
" Hardly a fair question,'* said Leith wearily. ** I am 
sorry to be such a stupid companion.** 

^* It is u])fortuDate your being so tired,** said Madge 
in a vexed tone. '* I had counted on your help this 
evening.** 

**I will do anything you like," said Leith, in the soft 
slow tone which always told of excessive depression or 
exhaustion. Madge did not recognize it as Hilda would 
have done. ** Anything that I can." 

**Ah, — ^you can't stand about and be brilliant," she 
said half-inquiringly, and a slight negative answered her. 
** Well, I will not be cruel, Leith. But I want you just 
to tell me what your news is to-day. Miss Conyngham 
wraps it up so thickly in her own opinions, that there is 
no getting at facts.** 

** It is very stale news." 

** So I heard. Bitsche still, for aught you know. 
Nothing more than that ? Do you like this Mr. Suther- 
land?** 

" Yes.*' 

<< And he escaped from Bitsche ? Did he tell you 
how?" 

** Yes, — as I walked home with him.** 

" How did he manage to get away ? '* 

** Over the ramparts." 

** But how ? With a rope ? " 
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** Yes, — a rope/' repeated Leith, in the same dreamjr 
laBgoid tone. 

** Yes, and then ? And then, Leith ? " 

^* Will you come to our house, and hear from himself? " 

'* Yes, but can't you give me an outline ? I have been 
bottling up my curiosity all the evening." 

** Miss Frewzy is fully up in details." 

<< But that is third-hand news. Are you really so tired 
that you cannot talk ? *' she asked incredulously. 

*' That is right, Madge. Make him rest," said Sir 
Gordon's voice at her side, and Madge felt rather guilty. ' 

** I don't think he has rested much yet," she said. 
** We have all been making him talk," 

** Look here. Major, — you will like to see this view of 
Yerdun," said Lady Ashbume. " Here, — ^it is too dark 
in your corner." 

Leith rose slowly, and moved forward a step into the 
light. The next instant Mr. Pogglethwaite came up with 
a hasty movement, and tossed the picture aside. *' This 
is nonsense. Major Conyngham I What were you think- 
ing about to come out this evening? Bring him into 
another room. Sir Gordon." 

Leith was resting heavily on the mantelpiece, but he 
roused himself to walk towards the adjoining library door. 
Before he reached it, his steps were arrested by an unex- 
pected buzz of exclamations near him, in which his own 
name was prominent. Madge, who had been called away, 
hurried up with a bright face of congratulation. 

** Leith, — oh, Leith ! a letter has come from your father. 
Hilda has sent it round, with a line to me, explaining that 
she could not let you wait until your return." 

Leith merely said " Thank you;'* received the letter, 
and walked into the library, where he sat down on the 
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8ofa. He had a distinct recollection of Madge's alarmed 
face, bnt all else swam in a mist. A dead blank suc- 
ceeded, from which he was partially roused by tho 
words, — 

** Poor fellow, yes. Indeed he has. No one knows 
what he has gone through of late, in the way of sus- 
pense." 

" Then how do you know, Mr. Pogglethwaite ?" 
'* Doctors learn to look below the surface, Miss Ash- 
bume." 

'* He has not been wanting in cheerfulness.*' 
** Surface-cheerfulness. He would have been back in 
Spain weeks ago, but for this incessant worry about 
Yerdun. I wish the place were at the bottom of the 



sea.** 



** Indeed, Mr. Pogglethwaite, I do not believe any one 
has taken a darker view of the case than I have done," 
said another voice. 

" Humph ! *' was all the answer vouchsafed by the 
doctor. "Ha! he is coming round. Better, Major?*' 

" And though in one sense I have been happily mis- 
taken, in another my forebodings have unhappily proved 
only too true I ** sighed Miss Conyngham. 

•** WUl you be silent?*' cried the doctor, exasperated 
beyond control, as Leith shuddered and relapsed into un- 
consciousness. ** Don*t you see you are heard ?" 

Miss Conyngham bridled and drew back, deeply of- 
fended. Mr. Pogglethwaite, utterly indifferent as to her 
feelings, waited only for fresh signs of returning sense, 
before he bent down and said distinctly, — 

" You are mistaken. Major ! The news from France is 
good,** 

** General Conyngham and Captain Greville have been 
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released from Bitsche. They are all living at Paris toge- 
ther," added Madge. 

** Thank God ! *' came slowly and fervently, with a long 
gasping sigh of unutterable relief. Presently he looked 
up, with an apologetic smile, — ** I am very sorry to have 
given all this trouble. Pray leave me. I shall be well 
now." 

" Aye, — ^by-and-by you will," said Mr. Pogglethwaite. 
" Sir Gordon, you may leave the Major to me. I will see 
him home, and then return to you." 

'' Something was wrong," Leith said suddenly, as 
Madge came to his side. ** Was it aunt Maria who 
said so?" 

** Only Mrs. Conyngham's illness," said Madge hastily. 
'* A return of what she had on the first detention. But 
she is improving. The letter has been brought by a tra- 
veller, and is three months old. It was left at the doer 
by a private hand, and Hilda sent it off the instant she 
had read it The carriage will be at the door in a few 
minutes, Leith, to take you home, for Mr. Pogglethwaite 
forbids your sitting up any more this evening, I am sorry 
to say." 

"I should just think sol" grumbled Mr. Poggle- 
thwaite. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

A DAT or two later, the Conyughams and the Ashbumes, 
like every one else, left London, having delayed their 
departure nnnsually long. Six weeks of sea-breezes, 
combined with the last good news from the absentees, 
speedily restored Leith to a measure of health. He 
looked slight and pale enough still, to have had fair ex- 
cuse for a longer delay in England, but longer delay than 
he found absolutely necessary was not to Leith's taste, 
and Spain came up irresistibly. 

Poor Hilda ! She was very loving, and very unheroic, 
and dreaded the renewal of her old unceasing anxiety* 
It was bad enough with Sidney alone at the war, though 
she had not the same strength of devotion for Sidney 
as for Leith ; and Sidney, though nothing wanting in 
spirit and bravery, had not exactly Leith's peculiar apti- 
tude — by no means rare in those days — for invariably 
pushing forward 'into posts of the deadliest danger and 
the hottest fire. 

But there was no help for it. Leith was very much 
grieved over her distress, and did his best to console her. 
That was all She soon found that she had the power of 
making him unhappy, but not the power of shaking his 
resolution, or of delaying his departure a day longer than 
was unavoidable. And from that time Hilda bore up 
bravely for his sake, bending all her energies to prepara- 
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tions for his next campaign. So long as she could work 
for him, it was easier to he cheerful 

Phemie*s country visit was stretched out week after 
week, until she had heen absent nearly two months. 
And even then she did not seem disposed to return, until 
a letter from Hilda, begging her to be back in time to 
wish Leith good-bye, decided her to come. The journey, 
however, was too long for her to undertake alone, and 
what with finding an escort, — ^Mrs. Fraser not wishing to 
be in town so soon, — and various little unexpected delays, 
it was not until the evening before Leith's departure, that 
she reached Cavendish Square. 

Phemie's usual joyous spirits seemed to have forsaken 
her. She was cheerful, but it was in a quiet sober 
fashion. Hilda noticed the change, though she was so 
sorrowful herself about losing Leith, that she did not 
wonder at any one else being the same. Corbyn noticed 
it too, and ordered Phemie to ** come and stand in front 
of him.'' 

*<I am not fond of being stared at, thank you, 
Corbyn,'' Phemie answered, without turning in his 
direction. 

*< Phemie I I say, come here." 

** You must ask me politely first." 

** Politely 1 Stuflf 1 Well, — will you' please come here, 
Phemie?" 

Phemie walked to his chair, with a quiet, — **I hope 
you have enjoyed yourself at the seaside." ' 

*< No, I haven't. I wanted you." 

** You had Hilda and Leith and aunt Maria." 

<< Aye, the last piece of goods came to my share. The 
other two were always together. Here she comes, — and 
there's Leith." 
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" Phemie ! How do you do/' Leith said wannly, 
shaking hands. '' Have you had a pleasant time in the 
country ? ** 

" Every one has been very kind.*' 

" That comes in the natural course of events," he said, 
smiling. 

" It may, — ^I don't know." 

'' You certainly don't look improved by the change, 
Phemie," said Miss Conyngham. <' I think you would 
have been better off at the seaside with us. I wish I had 
insisted on it. You have turned yellow, and lost all your 
colour." 

'*1 liked the country much best, thank you, aunt 
Maria." 

** Don't you think Leith looking better, Phemie?" 
asked Hilda, and Phemie gave him a passing glance. 

" I don't know. Yes, I think so." 

'' A doubtful compliment," Leith said, laughing a little. 

All tea-time Phemie did not unbend. She answered 
when spoken to, but originated few remarks, and hardly 
ate anything. After a little while, seeing herself noticed, 
she talked more, but the effort was manifest. Corbyn sat 
and watched her unceasingly, but was treated by her 
with a calm ladylike indifference, which nearly sent him 
frantic. He made several attempts upon her, but signally 
failed in moving her, or even in producing a change of 
colour, and he at length went off to the study, where he 
spent the evening in sullen solitary state. 

'< I have a little unpacking that I must do," Phemie 
said after tea. ''[Don't come, Hilda. I shall not be long. 
You must not leave Leith on his last evening." 

Phemie spoke the words steadily, looking straight into 
Hilda's face. But there was something worse than tears 
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in those grey eyes, and Hilda led her up to her oim room, 
and there said tenderly, — 

<< Phemie, you don't think I can he taken in. You 
miist feel with me ahout Leith*s going. He is very sorry 
to leave you. Only a day or two ago he was saying that 
you seemed hardly less his sister than I am. X wonl4 
rather see you cry, than have you so unlike yourself." 

Something like a moan hurst from Phemie's lips, and 
she clung to Hilda wildly for a moment, hut the next in- 
stant she stood upright, frightened at what she had done. 

<* I am not unlike myself, Hilda. Ana I am sure you 
don't want me to cry. Oh yes, — ^I am sorry, — of course 
I am. But you wouldn't wish Leith to stay away from 
his duty." 

'' You are more of a heroine than I am, Phemie," said 
Hilda, smiling sadly. 

** I am not a heroine at all," said Phemie, almost 
fiercely. ** It is nonsense, HUda. And if — ^if — ^if I were 
you, — I would do anything to keep Leith at home. Yes, 
I would, — almost anything." 

" You think that if you wore me, you would be as 
weak as I am," said Hilda, adding with a sigh, '< I cannot 
help it. Oh, if I could but keep him a little longer I " 

** Hilda, you must go back to him." 

** Will you come soon then, dear ? " 

** Yes, I will not be longer than half an hour." 

And Hilda went. Phemie kept her word. At the end 
of half an hour, — ^which had not been spent in unpacking, 
but in restless pacing to and fro, — she walked into the 
drawing-room. Corbyn had not left the study, and Miss 
Conyngham was absent. Hilda and Leith were alone 
together, — he seated in an easy chair, with his hand 
resting on Hilda's shoulder, as she sat on a low stool by 
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his side. The suhdned voices sounded confidential, and 
Phemie was slipping away, when Leith said, — 

" Come in, Phemie. Don't go.** 

<< I did not mean to distorh yon.** 

*^ Nonsense, Phemie,*' said Hilda, in a voice which 
spoke of tears. "You have grown so very ceremo- 
nious that I hardly know you. Come and sit down 
here.** 

Phemie obeyed in silence. Leith was the first to 
speak, — apparently carrying on his last remark. 

*' It may be so with many. But that is not my feeling, 
Hilda. I leave it to schoolboys, putting on their uniform 
for the first time, to talk of * war, glorious war.* There 
is nothing glorious in it to my mind, — ^in itself, I mean. 
War, as war, is simply a fearful and unmitigated evil. 
And those rulers who bring it on from an inadequate 
cause, — ^from motives of ambition or pride or mere eti- 
quette, — ^undertake an awful responsibility. The death of 
thousands lies at their door.'* 

"And yet, Leith, you are foremost to fight,** said 
Phemie quietly. 

"If ever army fought in a righteous cause, our soldiers 
do so at this moment in Spain/* Leith answered, with a 
flash of his eye. "It is no question of ambition or con- 
quest. We fight for the liberties of Europe, — for the 
liberty, and the religion, and the homes, and the very 
existence of England. Other nations are rising now, but 
if England had not so long maintained the struggle alone, 
the very name of liberty would have lain crushed in the 
dust. No, Phemie,— war is a terrible thing, but there are 
cases in which weak submission would be wrong, and 
war is both right and unavoidable. The responsibility 
is Napoleon*s, not ours. The amount of misery and 

18 
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desolation which he has caused thronghout EtLrope, no 



one can conceive." 



** You do not despise the honours of war," said Phemie 
slowly. 

<* I do not despise any honours which may come in the 
way of my duty.** 

" And if you were ordered off in an unjust war — ^you 
would fight heartily still.** 

** In one sense, — ^yes. A soldier*s duty is unquestioning 
ohedience, and the responsibility as to right and wrong 
rests upon those in whose hands the decision lies, not 
upon those who have to execute orders.** 

** But you would not feel the same as you do now?" 

'* There could not be the same enthusiasm. For the 
honour of our country, we could never in any case fight 
otherwise than heartily. But we leave the cry of * La 
gloire * to the French. ' England expects every man to 
do his duty,* is our watchword.'* 

« And much the grander of the two,** said Hilda. 

** Dying for the glory of an ambitious commander is 
one thing. Dying for our country and our homes and 
our laws is another,** he said, a glow coming to his 
face. " There is no comparison between the two.*' 

** Both are military glory, Leith,'* said Phemie. 

**No, no, Phemie. Dulce et decorum est pro patrid 
mori. There is nothing sweet or becoming or noble 
in dying for empty glory. It merely gratifies man*8 
vanity.** 

** r am sure we have known something of the misery 
of war,** said Hilda in stifled tones. 

** And yet our troubles are but a drop in the ocean,** 
said Leith gravely. ** Think of the million homes in 
Europe which have been desolated in the last ten years. 
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I doubt whether any earnest thonghtfol man can deny 
that war is a terrible scourge. It is very easy to talk of 
success, and to boast of battles won. But the glory of 
one man means only wounds, and death, and misery, and 
bereavement, to thousands. Think of all the poor widows 
and orphans. Think of all the poor soldiers who suffer 
and die, unknown and unhonoured. Think of the poor 
French conscripts, torn by hundreds of thousands from 
their homes. Think of the ninety thousand French 
prisoners in England, separated hopelessly from their 
families. And one has to think too of what their suffer- 
ings might have been, if England had ever condescended 
to retaliate on them the treatment of English prisoners 
in France. Don't think it is any love for war, for its 
own sake, which makes me long to be back in Spain. 
It is only that England needs every man's services 
now." 

** And will — ^for how long ?" asked Hilda sorrowfully. 

"I cannot say, — ^but I think a gleam of daylight is 
appearing. Much depends upon this Eussian campaign. 
If only Napoleon receives anything of a check in that 
direction, — though I am aware that many would think me 
foolishly sanguine to dream of such a thing. But, Hilda, 
you must not look upon matters in too despondent a 
light, — though I know it is hard sometimes not to be de- 
pressed by constant prophecies of evil. Our dependence 
is on an Almighty Power, and it should not be easily 
shaken.'* 

**I will try," she whispered. **But with you and 
Sidney in Spain, — ^mamma and papa and Allix and Nerissa 
in France, — only Phemie and Corbyn and aunt Maria 
here,— our home seems so cruelly cut up." 

** It must be so for a time. My dearest, I wish it were 
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otherwise/' he said tenderly. '' Bat you would not wish 
to keep me back ? Say you would not, darling." 

Hilda raised her face, and through blinding tears said, 
"No." 

" If ever I come back to you, I think matters will be 
brighter. The morning is darkest before the dawn. And 
the dawn in Spain is unmistakable. I feel convinced 
that it will spread.** 

** If you come back,'* Hilda repeated. " When you 
do.'* 

" When I come back then. It has the same meaning," 
he said, bending over her, with a sweet confident smile. 
" You and I know that I am going into danger, Hilda. 
I may be preserved through it all. If not — ^I have no 
higher ambition than to die in the path of duty. Nerissa 
will understand — " he involuntarily added. 

" And I understand too," said Hilda, lifting her eyes 
to his. '' But do not speak any more like that, Leith. 
You will come back to me. Don't let me have melan- 
choly words to remember." 

<< I am not melancholy this evening," said Leith cheer- 
fully. ** Come, Phemie, will you sing me a song ? I 
shall not hear you again for a long time." 

Phemie went to the piano as requested. But she had 
miscalculated her own powers of self-command, and 
before the first verse was ended she came to a stand- 
still. 

"Never mind, Phemie, don't go on," said Hilda 
kindly. 

"I can," said Phemie desperately, determined not to 
be beaten. And with a hard strained sound in her voice 
she began again. But Leith came to her side, and re- 
moved the book. 
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" No, thank you, Phemie," he said gently. " I did not 
mean to give yon a troahlesome task.** 

"It is not '* 

" Don't try to do any more. I think we have a right to 
feel a little husky this evening. I have heen in the place 
of a hrother to you for so many years, that I should he 
sorry to think you would not miss me at all.'* 

"I shall — of course '* 

" And I shall miss you, — all of you, — But I shall have 
the work, and you will have the waiting. I know well 
which is the hardest.*' 

Quietly the last evening passed away. There was little 
sleep that night in the house. By early dawn all were 
up. All except Corhyn. He did not appear until Leith 
had breakfasted, — and then it was only in the doorway 
for a moment. 

** Come in, Corbyn,'* Hilda said. 

** No, I'm going into the next room," he replied, after 
a glance at Phemie's face, — a glance which brought a 
cloud into his own. 

And there he went. After breakfast there was little 
time to spare. It was not till the last moment that Leith 
had leisure to hasten in to his brother. Corbyn half 
extended one hand with a gloomy, — ** Good-bye." 

** Good-bye, Corbyn. I hope I shall soon hear good 
news of you all." 

** Good-bye," repeated Corbyn. 

** Corbyn I " came in low reproachful accents from 
Phemie. 

** Well! I'll hear anything you have to say." 

** Have you nothing more to say to me, Corbyn?" 
asked Leith kindly, though evidently pained. 

" Good-bye.** 
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One instant Leith lingered still, as if to allow him time. 
Corbyn's gaze fell before those grave gentle eyes, but he 
persisted in repeating his monotonous, — 

** Good-bye." 

" Good-bye, then, Corbyn, — '* And Leith turned away 
with a saddened look. Miss Conyngham waited sobbing 
in the passage. Hilda vainly struggled for composure. 
Phemie was calm, but with a grey rigid cahnness. worse 
than tears. Leith was excessively pale, but the hurry of 
the farewell assisted him to bear up. He hastily kissed 
his aunt, wrung Phemie's hand, and returned Hilda's em- 
brace. '*I shall hear from you all soon,'* he repeated. 
<< And don't please speak to Corbyn. It was nothing but 
a momentary feeling. Let him forget it.'* 

** If he can," said Phemie bitterly. 

**He must. You will not remind him. My last re- 
quest !'* he added, forcing a playful smile. " Good-bye, 
darling Hilda. God bless you all." 

The next moment he was gone. Phemie went up to her 
own room, locked the door, and threw herself on the bed, 
to give vent to the storm of tears, which had for hours 
been struggling for sway. 
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CHAPTER XXYm. 

" So, Nerissa, you and I are to grace with our august 
presence the mansion of a parvenu this evening!*' and 
Allix Greville sauntered into the salon of a suite of apart- 
ments, occupied by General Conyngham and his party, in 
a private Paris hotel. 

*' I am sorry to say, yes. I would rather be at home. 
But Monsieur and Madame Marchand are always so 
friendly that we ought not to complain." 

" Very prettily got up for the occasion, I perceive." 

** Allix, I am sure nothing could be more simple than 
this old white muslin." 

" And nothing is more charming than simplicity. You 
don't think we gentlemen count our ladies' charms, in 
proportion to the number of diamonds they display." 

" No, I believe you leave that species of computation 
to our sex."- 

** Vraimentj — ^I believe there really is some truth in 
that very cutting remark of yours. Is that the memorable 
dress in which you presented your petition ?" 

" No, indeed." 

" Have you laid it up in lavender as a memorial ?" 

" No, I wore it out, and it disappeared." 

" You unromantic young lady ! " 

"Twenty-eight last month, Allix. I shall soon be 
getting beyond the bounds of young-ladyhood." 
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*<0h, we don't think of a lady's age till she is past 
forty, or speak of it till she is past seventy." 

'' I am afraid long residence in France is teaching you 
the trick of French compliments." 

*^ Ten idle years might do anything," said Allix lightly, 
yet with a sigh. '^ Nothing can make up for the loss of 
ten years out of the hest part of a man*s life. But hope 
is dawning at last. Napoleon is no longer invnlnerahle. 
I suppose we have no chance of meeting Mademoiselle 
Cecile this evening." 

'* At a Bonapartist house ! Oh no." 

^* I wish uncle Stanhope would accompany us." 

<< Ah, I have tried, hut I cannot persuade him. Allix, 
the last few years have sadly aged him. He has no right 
yet to that white hair and stoop." 

**BitscheI" Allix said significantly. **He will never 
lose the marks of the time he spent there, Nerissa. It 
seemed to take away all spring and energy. Eetum to 
England would he the only cure." 

** Oh, here you are," said Charlie, coming in, — no 
longer a hoy, hut a fine hroad-shouldered young man, 
helow medium height, hlue-eyed and light-hearted as 
ever. ** Capital, Nerissa. You manage to make a fine 
show somehow," — and he surveyed her queenly figure 
in its white robes admiringly. ** Are you ready to go ? 
The fiacre is waiting. It ought to be a coach and four, 
to suit your appearance." 

" Very complimentary," replied Nerissa, as she swept 
out of the room. 

The hotel of M. Marchand, for which they were bound, 
was situated in a street leading from the Boulevards. 
Many of the wealthy parvenus of that date affected a style 
of almost oriental grandeur and extravagance, and this 
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hotel was no exception to the rale. Through a handsome 
parte-cocheref a large courtyard, and a well-lighted stair- 
case, Nerissa and her companions were conducted into 
the gorgeous salon. Accustomed chiefly to the dark and 
gloomy apartments of the ancien regime hotels, they were 
greatly struck with the contrast of the magnificent furni- 
ture, the rich Brussels carpet, and the hlaze of wax 
candles. Madame Marchand was a pretty fashionably- 
dressed little woman, many years younger than her plain 
and rather dull-looking husband. About half a dozen 
ladies were present, one or two ministers of State, and 
one or two foreigners. Amongst the number was General 
Berthier, created Prince of Neufchatel by the Emperor, 
at whom Nerissa looked with some interest, remembering 
his interview with Wirion and its result. He was a very 
unmilitary little man in appearance, but with an expres- 
sive countenance and affable manners. 

M. Marchand, if not brilliant, seemed an intelligent 
man, kindly disposed, and not above being proud of his 
handsome possessions. With evident satisfaction he con- 
ducted Nerissa through the suite of brilliantly-lighted 
rooms, adjoining the salon. Apparently only one floor 
of the hotel was occupied by himself and Madame Mar- 
chand, but that floor was worth seeing. 

The salle-a-manger walls were almost covered with pic- 
tures, and an inscription underneath denoted that they 
had formerly belonged to the unhappy king, Louis XVI. 
M. Marchand pointed out various subjects of note in 
the pictures, and then, turning to the solid claw-legged 
table, informed Nerissa that he had purchased it for a 
heavy sum of money, — a very heavy sum, — on account 
of its having been taken from the Tuileries, where 
it had formerly belonged to Marie Antoinette. Which 
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gave it a certain interest, Monsieur complacently re- 
marked. 

** La pauvre reine!^* Nerissa said sadly. 

"Marie Antoinette was infortun^e, — true," Monsieur 
remarked, tapping the table with a professional air of 
pride. " See, it is a handsome piece of furniture. Made- 
moiselle.*' 

Nerissa turned, with a quick impatient curl of her lip, 
and walked towards the door. Monsieur followed, re- 
marking, — 

"But Mademoiselle's predilections are doubtless in 
favour of royalty, — Je deniande pardon y Mademoiselle.** 

** Monsieur, the subject of your unhappy queen is not 
one on which I can trust myself to speak lightly,'* was 
the answer in guarded tones. "I have no pleasure in 
seeing the wrecks of fallen royalty.** 

^^ Eh bien! Mademoiselle's tastes shall not bd of- 
fended thus again,** said M. Marchand, slightly shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ** Voild la chambre de Madame Mar- 
chand," 

They entered a splendid bedroom. The bed was of 
mahogany, with antique carvings, and a canopy of Indian 
muslin, embroidered with gold. Beyond lay a most 
luxurious boudoir, the furniture being of crimson velvet, 
edged with silver, and the walls literally lined with 
mirrors. Then came another bedroom, the walls of which 
were covered with mahogany, relieved by gold. A grand 
mahogany bed again appeared, supported by antique gold 
figures, covered with pink satin, and shaded again by a 
muslin canopy. Steps covered with red velvet, on which 
were embroidered scented flowers, led up to this marvel- 
lous couch, fit for none but a sleeping beauty. A large 
mirror completely filled up one side of the bed, a second 
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being placed in the top, and a third on the wall of the 
apartment, each reflecting the two others. Hardly less 
striking was the adjoining bath-room, gaily famished, 
with a bath which, when not in use, was covered with 
gold-edged kerseymere, and acted as a sofa. Monsieur's 
own private apartment was simple and unobtrusive. 

Nerissa's admiration as they went back to the salon, was 
expressed warmly enough to satisfy Monsieur. He drew 
her attention again to various specimens of art, but kept 
clear of Louis XYI.'s pictures, and Marie Antoinette's 
claw-legged table. Allix was by this time deep in dis- 
cussion, on literary and national subjects, with a rather 
pompous and conceited young Frenchman. Nerissa was 
amused at the remark which caught her ear, as she 
passed, " C'est impossible ! Can there be an Englishman 
so blinded by prejudice, as to prefer your hizan-e Shak- 
speare, to our divine — our wonderful Racine ?" She did 
not wonder that her Shakspeare-loving brother should 
immediately dash into a defence of his country's poet. 
Of course with no result, in the way of convincing his 
companion. Frenchmen living in France at that period, 
were just as ignorant of Englishmen, English ways, and 
English literature, as Englishmen living in England were 
ignorant of Frenchmen, French ways, and French litera- 
ture, — ^perhaps even more so. Nor were they one whit 
less opinionated, or obstinate in their own belief. The 
more mistaken the belief, or unfounded the opinion, the 
more determinately was it generally held. 

An unexpected pleasure awaited Nerissa on leaving the 
hotel. Almost before the flacre drove away, Allix held 
up a parcel, and exclaimed, — 

** What do you think I have here ?" 

'* Impossible to guess," Nerissa said. 
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** English newspapers." 

''No! Have you really?*' exclaimed Nerissa and 
Charlie together. 

''Yes, — I was lamenting to Madame Marchand our 
paucity of news, and wishing we could get hold of an 
English paper. The kind little woman spoke to her 
hushand, and actually induced him to hunt out this stray 
packet, and let me have it, — ^which he did, and gave it to 
me, with shrugs, and warnings not to talk. I don't know 
how he got hold of them himself." 

" Jolly old fellow I I'll never say a word against him 
again," cried Charlie. " I say, Allix, we shall know the 
truth of matters now." 

" Yes ; — I don't think there are any very recent copies, 
hut they will he interesting enough, of whatever date they 
may be." 

General and Mrs. Conyngham were in the salon, await- 
ing the return of Nerissa and her companions. Inquiries 
as to the kind of evening they had enjoyed were im- 
answered, and speedily forgotten, in the production of 
Allix' parcel. Late as it was, no one thought of retiring. 
They drew round the table eagerly, taking each a dif- 
ferent paper, exclaiming, reading, talking by turns. 

" Russian details ! That will do by-and-by," Allix 
said, tossing one aside and taking another. " Spain 
comes first, — Ha ! here's something. Battle of Busaco ! " 

"Battle of Fuentes d'Honor. Assault of Ciudad 
Bodrigo, and full details," came from the General. 

"Brilliant victory of Salamanca," shouted Charlie. 
" Bather different from the French report." 

Mrs. Conyngham sat in trembling suspense. Nerissa 
leant forward, and said to Allix in low distinct tones, — 
" The returns — after the battles — " 
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He nodded silently. Ten minates passed, and then 
simnltaneoasly Alliz and Charlie exclaimed, — 

** Leith wounded I " 

"Where? When?" 

" At Ciudad Rodrigo." 

" No, at Busaco." 

"At both then. At Ciudad Bodrigo severely." 

"At Busaco slightly." 

"Let me see I" and the General.gave earnest attention. 
Mrs. Conyngham covered her face with her hands. Ne- 
rissa was calm, but a red spot came in the centre of each 
cheek. A long pause and search followed. Then there 
was an unexpected shout from Charlie, — 

" Hallo I here's his name among the promotions, — 
immediately after Ciudad Bodrigo. Major Conyngham ! 
What do you say to that, mother ?" 

A convulsive sob was the only answer, and he looked 
down, quieted. Allix spoke next, in a low tone. 

" Assault of Badajoz. Churchill's name, — Sidney's — 
and " 

"Leith's again? Wounded?" asked the General 
hurriedly. 

"Yes. Sidney 'slightly.* Churchill 'severely, not 
dangerously.' Leith * severely.* " A deep sigh burst 
from Allix, as he realized the contrast of his own 
position with that of Leith. " Oh, what would I not 
give to be fighting by his side ! " 

" My noble son I " the General murmured, resting his 
head on his hand. "See if his name is mentioned 
again." 

" There are only a few papers later." Allix glanced 
them through, and then said "No." 

" At Salamanca ? " 
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" No." 

Nerissa was leaning over her brother's shoulder, read- 
ing the details of the assault of Badajoz. With trembling 
fingers she directed his attention to one paragraph, and 
he exclaimed, — 

** Aye, — here's his name among those to whom * honour- 
able mention' was accorded after Badajoz." 

**But not later, — no mention later," sobbed Mrs. 
Conjmgham. " Oh, Leith — ^Leith — ^my darling " 

** Mother, it isn't likely he would have been wounded 
again," said Charlie cheerfully. ** That doesn't prove 
anything." 

** No, — ^but if he did not get over it, — oh Leith I " And 
she cried bitterly, passionately. The General could not 
bear it, and left the room. Nerissa came to her side, and 
whispered bravely with her white lips, — 

** Aunt Frances, we will hope the best. We will hope 
to hear soon." 

** Oh, Nerissa, it is hard — ^hard — not to know " 

"You will come to bed now, will you not?" asked 
Nerissa, dreading the failure of her own fortitude. " To- 
morrow you shall read all the particulars." 

Weeping helplessly still, she allowed herself to be led 
away. Nerissa presently returned, and stood with her 
hand on her brother's shoulder, anxiously asking, — 

'* What do you think, Allix ? " 

He turned round, and gave her a kiss. 

" Neither you nor I have any right to think anything, 
except to hope that all is right. Think how many thou- 
sands are wounded and recover. Look here, — Bussian 
and French details of the Bussian campaign. The French 
bulletins are merely translations of what we have seen in 
the Moniteur, Here are some rather sarcastic remarks 
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on Napoleon's care in mentioning the deaths of his horses 
in the retreat. * If more than thirty thousand horses 
perished in fiv^e days, by the severity of the weather, in 
what proportion to this number did the foot soldiers 
expire ? It suited the Tyrant's purpose to pass this sub- 
ject over in silence.* Ha, John Bull'l — calling names as 
nsual. Why can't nations fight without such an immense 
amount of mutual abuse ?" 

'* Because it is mutual, and neither side will leave off 
first," said Nerissa. 

<< Just listen to this Russian description. Can anyiliing 
be more awful? 'All the accounts received from the 
Russian armies depict in strong colours the losses, 
privations, and miseries of all kinds, encountered by the 
enemy, — a great number were frozen to death, — others 
threw away their arms and would fight no longer, — many 
fainted with fatigue and want, — ^many went over to the 
Russians. The roads are described as choked with the 
dead and dying, carriages, camion, baggage, arms, etc' 
Here again,—* One single heavy blow threw this immense 
host into confusion. They fly, pursued by fear and terror. 
They are followed by hunger, having no food ; they are 
in despair, and forced to eat dead horses, forced to do 
what their polished contemporaries can scarcely believe, 
— -feed upon the bodies of their own dead brethren ! ' Im- 
possible ! I Can it be ? * The roads by which they 
fondly dreamt to retire in triumph, and laden with booty, 
are covered with their dead bodies. Their sick and 
wounded are thrown aside by them on their march, and 
left a prey to famine and to the cold.' " 

** Poor creatures ! " sighed Nerissa. ** One cannot help 
being thankful for Napoleon's repulse, but we must not 
forget the poor unhappy soldiers." 
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" Aye, — ^look here. It is said that he has lost no less 
than twenty-foor generals, two thousand staff and other 
officers, and considerably more than two hundred thon- 
sand rank and file, killed; besides forty-three generals, 
three thousand four hundred and forty-one officers, and 
over two hundred and thirty thousand rank and file, 
taken prisoners, — to say nothing of the capture of nine 
hundred and fifby pieces of cannon, and a hundred thousand 
muskets. All in one campaign. France has had to pay 
dearly for her Emperor's reckless ambition." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Two or three weeks later Nerissa and Allix drove to the 
mansion of Monsieur and Madame de Melot, — ^friends with 
whom they had recently become acquainted, through the 
De Chamillards, — ^to join in a ihi. At about eight o'clock 
they arrived, and after passing through a dismal and dis- 
orderly antechamber, crowded with servants, found them- 
selves in the salon. A salon of a very different stamp 
from the gorgeous apartment belonging to Madame Mar- 
chand. The walls were covered with faded white paint, 
and ornamented with tarnished gold. A single patent 
lamp hung in the centre, giving a dim light, which did 
not suffice to accomplish much beyond ^' making darkness 
visible." Madame de Melot, a plain-featured lady of 
advanced age, sat gravely chatting with a ci-devant duke. 
She half rose, and greeted her guests with a ^^ Bon jour y** 
then sank back, and resumed her conversation. 

Cecile's face next became visible, and greetings from 
her parents and the De ChamiUards followed. When all 
had arrived there were about twenty people present. The 
most zealous talkers congregated together, and discussed 
matters of little importance with great eagerness. Pblitics 
were but slightly interfered with. It was more prudent 
to hold silent opinions in those days, while residing in 
Paris. 

Between the Countess de Burigni and Madame de 

19 
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Chamillard, the Count and Madame*s hnsband, time 
passed pleasantly to Nerissa, though she was not in a 
sufficiently cheerful mood to be capable of real enjoy- 
ment. She saw little of Cecile. Once or twice a glance 
revealed her in the distance, with Allix by her side. 

Not till past eleven was tea brought in, and placed upon 
a table, surrounded by cakes, cream, and custards, be- 
sides a bowl of punch and a tureen of soup. The com- 
pany came up at intervals, and helped themselves to what 
they liked. Nerissa by this means changed her seat. 
After a little chat with M. de Chamillard, ahe crossed the 
room in the direction of the Countess de Burigni. Much 
talking was going on around, but as she passed a dark 
comer, she distinctly heard some unexpected words in 
Cecile's voice, — 

*^ Mais, Monsieur, this is strange I What of a certain 
Mademoiselle in England, waiting all these years ? " 

^^ Mademoiselle, think of what I have been saying, and 
forget that," came in tones which struck a chill of horror 
to Nerissa's heart. 

** Mais non, Monsieur, C^est impossible J** 

Nerissa passed on without a pause, and heard no more. 
Cold and trembling, with a vague fear, she would not 
allow herself to think, but entered into a rapid feverish 
conversation with the Countess. A very short time 
elapsed before Allix came up, and told her it was time to 
leave, — their fiacre was waiting. The lamp-light flashed 
upon his unusually pale face and contracted brows, as he 
spoke, and there was a sharp impatient ring in his voice. 
Nerissa went through her adieux, and then accompanied 
him out of the salon, and through the antechamber, in 
unbroken silence. 

Even in the fiacre, as they drove home, she could not 
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speak. Alliz did not utter a word, and it was too dark 
to see his face. The lights in their hotel, when they 
entered, revealed an nnmistakable. impress of trouble 
npon his changeable features. They went upstairs, still 
without exchanging a syllable, and entered the salon. 

** Have you had a pleasant evening ? " the General asked, 
looking up. ** Your aunt and Charlie have gone to bed." 

"A stupid evening. I am tired out,'* said Alliz 
wearily. ** Good-night.*' 

He was gone almost immediately. General Gonyngham 
did not seem to notice an3rthing particular. He kissed 
Nerissa, and told her not to stay up. She went to her 
own room obediently. But sleep was almost an impossi- 
bility that night. 

Allix was gone next morning when she appeared. 
After her wakeful night she was rather late, and break- 
fast was half over. Allix had eaten only a few mouthfals, 
and gone out for a walk, — ** Looking like a thunder- 
cloud,** Charlie said. <<Has anything happened to vex 
him, Nerissa ? ** 

** He has not told me of anything,** replied Nerissa, 
and no more passed concerning the matter. 

Hours elapsed before Allix returned. He came into 
the salon at length, with a quick fiery tread. Nerissa 
was alone, standing by the open window. Something in 
the rigid fixity of her attitude arrested his attention. She 
gave him one glance, and then neither moved nor looked 
again. He walked restlessly up and down the room, 
longing yet dreading to hear her speak. At length, un- 
able to endure the silence any longer, he said in a sharp 
troubled voice, — 

" What is the matter, Nerissa ?** 

She turned towards him then, but the reproach in 
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ber sorro'wfiil eyes was worse still, and he averted his 
face. 

** Well/' be said impatiently, throwing himself on the 
sofa. "Go on, Nerissa, — say what you like. I see you 
know all, though how you guessed I can't imagine. Go 
on. Anything better than turn into a dummy." 

The jesting tone was forced, and she knew it, but it 
pained her nevertheless. She was silent still for a minute, 
and then the only sound that escaped her lips was full of 
a passionate heart-ache. " Poor, poor Hilda 1 " 

•* Nerissa ! — don't I" he said huskily. 

'* It wiU almost kiU her." 

" I could not help it " 

^ "Could not help itl" and unutterable scorn flashed 
from her eyes. " Oh, the weakness of men ! " 

There was a little pause, and then he said, in a tone of 
suffering, — 

"Go on, Nerissa. Anything you like. You cannot 
despise me more than I despise myself." 

"It is not despising, — at least, I don't despise you, — 
only the weakness," she said brokenly. "Oh, Allix, — 
how could you ? Think of our own sweet Hilda." 

" I can't. Why did Cecile ever come between ? " he 
said bitterly. " We have been so thrown together." 

"All i x, could I ever have dreamt such a thing? I 

trusted your affection for Hilda, as — as I would trust my 

own. What are ten or even twenty years of separation 

to a true heart ? Think of Hilda's last letter. Has she 

changed ? " 

"A year and a half ago, — a letter nearly two years 
old ". 

"Do you think it even possible that she can have 
changed since ? " 
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<< No," he said honestly. ** Nerissa, what is the nse of 
all this ? The thing is done.'' 

Nerissa started. <<Yoa don't mean that you are en- 
gaged to her I I thought " 

" No, — she refused me. Her parents have other views 
for her. I tell you the deed is done, nevertheless. I have 
proposed. What is the use of talking ? " 

Nerissa came and knelt down by his side, resting her 
hands on his knee, and looking in his face with tearless 
mournful eyes. 

** I can't help it, Allix. I think — I do think you must 
be mistaken in your fancy. I think it is only a fancy." 

He raised himself a little from his dejected attitude. 
** It is madness. I don't know what came over me yester- 
day evening. Nerissa, will you believe me ? I will do 
my best to conquer it. I will keep out of Cecile's way." 

Nerissa sighed. '< Yes, it is the only thing you can do 
now. Only your duty. But even then " 

** I will conquer it," he repeated. ** I have no wish to 
see Cecile again. Flirt indeed ! — as Mrs. Lyttleton once 
said, and I denied. And then she could turn upon me, 
and taunt me with my religious profession — ^with incon- 
sistency ! " 

Nerissa shivered. " Oh, Allix I that is worst of all." 

She could see how acutely he felt it. He turned from 
the subject, and repeated, — '*I will conquer this mad fit, 
— don't be afraid " 

" But even then, Allix, what will Hilda say ? " 

Allix rested his forehead on his hand, — aching with the 
tumult of feeling and intense self-reproach. '' Must she 
know ? " he said in a hollow voice. ** Yet I could never 
' — ^yes, she must hear " 

'* She ought to be told all by the very first opportunity." 
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Nerissa was positively thankful to see how he shrank 
from the thought of being lowered in Hilda's esteem, bnt 
repeated her words, adding, — ** It may still be years before 
you see her again. And meantime, — Alb'x, if your whole 
heart is not hers, if yon have an atom of feeling re- 
maining for Cecile, Hilda could never be yours. In any 
case she most know all. And meantime to let her 
wait and trust, only to find in the end that it had been 
vain, — 

Another movement of restless suffering answered her. 
He sat up, leaning his elbows on his knees, and his face 
on his hands. <* Two-thirds of the letters never reach 
home. It is all uncertainty." 

<< Then it should be mentioned in several." 

"Nerissa, you are cruelly hard," he said with some 
bitterness. " I can't bear any more now. My head aches 
terribly." 

Nerissa stood silent a moment, and then bent down, 
and touched her lips to his hot forehead. "I did not 
mean to be hard," she said. '^I was only thinking of 
what was just to Hilda. We will do nothing in a hurry." 
And she passed out of the room, — a weary wonder at her 
heart, whether even the best of men were to be fully 
trusted. ** Leith I — oh surely Leith was 1 " 

An hour later, she went back, and found Allix still 
alone, haggard and suffering. He seemed disinclined to 
talk, and soon rising, left the room. Nerissa sat dreamily 
working, and presently the door opened, and Mrs. 
Conyngham entered, with a soft slow step. A bright 
gleam was on her face, and yet it was mingled with a look 
of care. And the care deepened, as she came to Nerissa's 
side. 
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^'Nerissa darling, we have a letter from England at 
last." 

Nerissa started. ''Annt Frances! — ^It cannot be bad 
news, or you would not speak so quietly." 

<' Leith was recovering from his wounds at Badajoz. I 
am very very thankful," and tears of joy stood in her eyei, 
yet the troubled look remained. '* The letter is from 
Madge Ashbume, and it is dated many months back, — 
last summer. But it is comparatively recent news to us, 
is it not?" 

'* Aunt Frances, you have something more to tell me. 
May I see the letter ? " 

'< Directly, dear. It is from Madge Ashbume," Mrs. 
Conyngham repeated. ** Strange that hers should have 
reached us, and so many others have failed, which we 
should so much prefer to see. There is a good deal of 
home-news, and home-gossip as well. I think Madge 
was always a little given to gossip." 

''What does she say ?" Nerissa asked. 

" Leith was at home. He was very ill after Badajoz, 
and was ordered home for change. And he was of course 
thrown a great deal with Phemie. But it can be only 
Madge's fancy, — Nerissa darling." 

A film gathered over Nerissa's sight She suspended 
her work, and only said, — ** Will you please read me the 
letter, aunt Frances ? And don't speak, — only read." 

Mrs. Conyngham obeyed, and read without a word of 
comment : — 

« My dear Mrs. Contngham, 

** I take up pen to inscribe a letter, though whether 
to you yourself, or only to the winds and waters wild, must 
remain a matter of doubt Of course I suppose myself to 
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be writing to you, or I could not put any interest into the 
matter. In the event of this sheet ever reaching you, I 
wonder what news will be most novel and acceptable. 
Do you know that Leith is at home ? He was wounded 
severely before Badajoz, where he performed prodigies of 
heroism, in company with his brave companions. I saw 
him immediately after his arrival, and he certainly did 
look dreadfully ill, though in capital spirits. I was rather 
surprised at the latter fact, as he had been far from cheer- 
ful when last in England, but I suppose Spain has done 
him good, and put new ideas into his head. 

« They say he is much better now. I can*t say I see 
any great apparent improvement, except that he is a trifle 
less the colour of a sheet of white blotting-paper, and 
doesn't seem quite so much disposed to go off into 
* swounds * on every possible occasion, but he has not 
yet by any means lost the latter uncomfortable trick. 
Of course his return makes a great sensation. A hero 
adorned with laurels and gory wounds is worth seeing, 
and you are not unaware of Leith's fascinating powers. 
By-the-bye, don't be alarmed at the above expression. 
It is merely a figure of speech. The wounds are healed, 
and he suffers now chiefly from weakness. But you can 
fancy how much is thought of him. Mr. Pogglethwaite 
dotes on him grimly, and Miss Frewzy praises him loudly, 
and friends' and acquaintances' heads are full of him. 
Much Leith cares 1 

** To turn to a subject of a different nature, yet the 
same. Do you ever give a thought to the possibility of 
a future daughter-in-law, dear Mrs. Conyngham ? If not, 
pray begin to do so now. It appears to me, and not to 
me alone, that Leith and Phemie are exactly made for 
each other. They are very much together. In fact^ th^ 
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feeling is nmnistakable. If you saw Phemie, you would 
understand. Blushes, absorption, absence of mind, — just 
as it should be. I see less of Leith, and he is still almost 
a prisoner to the sofa. But it is undeniable that he is 
always occupied with Phemie. One sees in a thousand 
little ways, how the wind blows. I expect every day to 
hear of an Sclaircissement. And I fancy Hilda looks out 
for the same, only she takes everything with such 
marvellous repose and quietness. Leith, in spite of his 
illness, is brighter than I have ever known him, since the 
spring of 1808. And as for Phemie, she has begun to 
look positively pretty." 

Mrs. Conyngham paused. *^ There is nothing after this 
of the least importance. You can read it by-and-by. 
Nerissa — this may be nothing but the merest fancy of 
Madge's. Surely Phemie would have been told of your 
engagement long ago." 

But Mrs. Conyngham's voice faltered as she spoke. 
Nerissa did not speak or move. Mrs. Conyngham's arm 
was placed round her supportingly, but she put it aside, 
and rose calmly to her feet. 

**Do you believe it or not, aunt Frances?** she asked 
searchingly. 

Mrs. Conyngham burst into tears. ** I can't — ^I can't 
—I will not '* 

"I do I They are all false alike I " and Nerissa drew 
a long panting breath. Then she resumed her seat and 
her work, with a steady quiet movement. Mrs. Conyng- 
ham sat watching her, with a wrung expression. But 
she positively did not dare to speak, — did not dare to 
break in upon that entrenchment of strong reserve. 
Nerissa deliberately finished mending the glove, put away 
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thimble and scissors, closed her work-box, and again 
rose. 

** Will you give this to nncle, please ?" she said slowly. 
'< He said he would want it before to-morrow. I dare say 
you will see him soon. I am going to my own room for 
a little while." 

"My darling, I wish I could do anything for you," 
Mrs. Conyngham ventured tearfuUy to say, though Ne- 
rissa's manner was repellent of all sympathy. " Indeed, 
dearest, you must not think too much of what Madge 
says." 

** Thank you, — there is nothing to be done," she replied 
in answer to the first sentence. And then she went away 
to her own room, — no hurry or agitation visible in her 
manner. 

Nor did it appear when she was alone. Quietly she 
shut and fastened the door, quietly she took a seat. 
Quietly there she remained, no sound escaping her lips, 
no tears in her downcast eyes, no distinct thought or 
sensation in mind or body. Nothing but a feeling of deep 
and utter dreariness, — a dim, unuttered, unutterable 
sensation that life henceforth would be a blank. 

An hour — two hours — passed, and she had not moved 
a muscle. Then there came a tap at the door. Nerissa 
opened it and stood waiting. Mrs. Conynham had brought 
a cup of coffee, and she took it with a gentle " Thank 
you," but shut the door again, put the coffee on a side- 
table, and resumed her seat. 

Not however to remain quite so passive. The inter- 
ruption had a little aroused her stunned bewildered 
faculties. The blank dreariness remained, but to it was 
added acuter suffering. Only evidenced in the tight 
clasping of her hands, and the trembling of her closed 
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lips. Once she mormrired aloud, involimtarily, Anne 
Askew's dying words, — '* Bather death than false of 
faith ! Bather death than false of faith I ** A strange 
application of the martyr's utterance, yet true as she 
meant it. Bather, far rather would she have heard of 
Laith Conyngham's death, so that she might still have 
cherished a true and upright memory, than have had her 
thoughts of him thus lowered, — ^her hero laid prostrate 
in the dust, 

"Weak I weak! Oh, all the world is weak!" she 
muttered. *'But they shall not say it of me. They 
shall never call me a weak love-sick girl." 

For a minute she sat proudly erect. Then the crushing 
weight of her sorrow rolled over her, bending her slender 
frame beneath its load. But this did not last long. The 
strong self-command of her character re-asserted itself. 
She did not remain apart. The evening was spent by her 
with the others, and she neither talked nor smiled less 
than usual. None of them ventured to allude to the 
subject. Only once the General took her in his arms, 
and said firmly, — ** Nerissa, don't believe it of him I 
There is no sufficient proof. It is not like Leith." But 
Nerissa only turned sadly away. Except for Allix' 
failure she would not have^believed it herself. And that 
was as yet unknown to him. 

Allix was indeed in no state to attempt any explanations 
that evening. And before morning it became evident that 
he was suffering from more than a mere passing headache. 
Strong agitation and keen remorse, combined with a 
previous chill, brought on a rapidly increasing fever. 
It was a repetition of the severe nervous attack which 
had been the primary cause of their detention in France, 
ten years earlier. 
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Perhaps it was good for Nerissa, insomuch as it removed 
her thoughts in a measure from her own tronhle. She 
had one comfort, and that no light one. When Allix lay 
day after day, weak and feverish and wandering, it was 
not the lively espUgle French heauty, hut the sweet face 
of Hilda Conyngham, which haunted his pillow, — ^not 
Cccile's hut Hilda's name was ever on his lips. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

" Befixre San Sebastian, 

'< August dOib, 1813. 

** My deabest Hilda, 

** A fresh assault upon San Sebastian is ordered to« 
morrow, — and not a day too soon we all think. It will 
be no light work to gain an entrance, but the troops are 
bnming to wipe out the recollection of their last repulse. 
They fought with their accustomed bravery, but there 
seems to have been something of a panic among the men. 
The carnage in the breach was so tremendous, that it is 
even said the French generously ceased firing of their 
own accord, and shouted to our officers to call the men 
off. The failure seems to have been caused by a tissue 
of errors and blunders, and comments are as usual passed 
freely. The Marquis was with the main division of the 
army, and his orders were far from correctly carried out. 

** You will wonder that I am not there too. But the 
Marquis, thinking the Fifth Division discouraged, has 
called for fifty volunteers from every regiment of the 
First, Fourth, and Light Divisions. *Men who could 
show other troops how to mount a breach,' was his ex- 
pression, and you can fancy how such an appeal was 
responded to. I do not think yon will be surprised to 
hear that among the seven hundred and fifty volunteers 
are Churchill and somebody else of your acquaintance. 
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Sidney is lame still with bis woand, or he would have 
joined us. I do not think our arrival before San Sebastian 
is welcomed by the Fifth Division. They would rather 
have done the work alone, — ^and the devotion of the army 
to our beloved Commander, is such that anything of an 
implied rebuke from him is keenly felt. 

"The sword-cut wound in my left arm is very nearly 
healed. I am glad it was not in the right. We have 
never yet seen more desperate fighting than in the Pjrre- 
nean actions, from the 25th ult. to the 2nd inst. Lord 
Wellington says he has never met with so daring and 
powerful an enemy, but on the other hand our own troops 
fought with an ardour that carried all before them. The 
enemy was rapidly forced from every position, and it was 
all he could do to prevent his retreat from being converted 
into a disorderly flight. 

" And here our army has been delayed for the last six 
weeks. With the blessing of God, we all hope for success 
to-morrow. If determination ever won the day, I think 
we shall not fail. But hot work is expected by all of us. 
The assault is for the first time to take place by daylight. 
Who will fall, and who will pass through the day alive, 
none can tell. I can only say I am ready either way. I 
could wish to live till the close of the war, that I might 
see our dear ones again. But if it may not be, I shall 
see them in a better world, and you must not grieve too 
much for me. Shot or shell will be but the messenger to 
call me Home. And tell Nerissa my last thoughts will 
have been of her," 

Leith Conyngham laid down his pen, and rested his 
head thoughtfully on his hand. The tent in which he 
sat was situated in a small orchard, on a range of hills, 
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between two and three miles from San Sebastian. Twi- 
light was settling down upon the beantifol and mountainous 
scenery around. Presently there was an approaching step, 
and Raymond Churchill entered. 

. ''All's right. Everything is in train/' he said, sitting 
down. ** The old breach is reduced to much the same 
condition, they say, as on the former attempt, and the new 
one is more promising." He entered on a few details 
concerning the morrow's plans, adding abruptly, ''Are 
you writing home ? " 

" To Hilda." 

" Send a message from me to Phemie, will you ? " 

" Anything you like. What am I to say ? " 

" Oh, — ^Tell her, if I am shot, to remember that she 
promised to think of me sometimes," he said, half lightly, 
half gravely. " Conyngham, they may say what they 
like. Win we mmt, so of course the breaches are practi- 
cable. But not many who enter them first will come out 
aUve." 

" No, — ^I have been telling Hilda that we had some hot 
work before us," said Leith calmly. He wrote for a 
minute or two, and then again looked up. " There, — I 
have given your message." 

" To Phemie ? Thank you. It is strange that I have 
no one to write to myself. There are not many here, I 
suspect, in the same condition." 

Leith was musing deeply. After a few seconds he 
fixed his eyes on his friend, with a sudden, — " Churchill, 
you will never win Phemie Greville, until you possess 
something more than a mere distant respect for religion." 

" Do you think that is the obstacle ? " 

" I do not say so, but I do say that if there were no 
other obstacle, that would be sufficient. Phemie will 
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never marry one, to whom she could not say, * Thy God 
shall be my God, and my God thy God,' " 

*' In one sense it is so." 

** No, Churchill. Your God is a cold ideal Providence. 
Phemie's God is a righteous, holy, infinitely-loving Father, 
^a Saviour, human though Divine.** 

A pause followed, and Churchill said quietly, — " Co- 
nyngham, if you don*t rest you will be unfit for to-morrow. 
Remember, you are only half recovered." 

**I am always well under excitement," Leith replied, 
smiling, and indeed, though even thinner than the year 
before, there was a clear bright light in his eyes which 
gave him an appearance of considerable health. 

** Aye, and pay for it afterwards." 

**If San Sebastian is won, never mind what any one 
pays in the way of fatigue." 

'' I shall have to send you home again in the same state 
as last time, if you don't look out." 

** Not yet. If you and I get through to-morrow, we 
shall want to see the close of this campaign, before thinking 
of rest." 

** I don't think of rest," said Churchill. " I wish you 
needed it no more than I do. Well, — I have some things 
to do, and I must be off. Has Wilcox been here ? " 

** He came in. I don't think he is far distant."' 

And Churchill again left the tent. 

Slowly the night passed away, and morning broke, — 
broke upon many who would never live to see another 
dawn, — broke gloomily at first, obscured by a thick and 
heavy fog. Gradually the air became more clear. The 
assault was to commence at about eleven o'clock, and 
some time earlier the storming-parties took their station 
in the advanced trenches, anxiously awaiting the moment. 
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when the tide should be sufficiently low, to allow of their 
crossing the river. The two breaches, abont a stone's 
throw apart, were visible in the strong massive rampart 
of the town, the base of which was on this side washed 
by the flowing waters of the Ummea. 

No light task lay before the troops that day. Hardly 
bad the forlorn hope forded the river, before the desperate 
nature of the undertaking became apparent. The diffi- 
culties presented were almost insurmountable. Amidst a 
perfect hail of fire, not only from the front but from every 
side, the stormers gained the ramparts, but more they 
failed to do. Not a man that reached the summit of the 
wall survived, — and many there were that did so. Vainly 
the increasing mass of assailants struggled to advance. 
Retreat they would not. Under a hurricane of ball, 
grape, and cannister, they remained immovable, — ^none 
dreaming of flight. 

The volunteers, kept back in the trenches by the general 
of the Fifth Division, complained loudly of this forced 
inaction, and demanded to know '' why they had been 
brought there, if not to lead the assault ? " But at length 
the order was given, and like an avalanche they dashed 
forward. Among the foremost was Leith. As they 
reached the river, a ball struck him in the shoulder, and 
almost instantly afterwards a grape-shot completely shat- 
tered his left arm. " Conyngham, go back !'* came from 
a voice near him. But without an instant's hesitation he 
rushed into the river, and with the mass of volunteers 
swarmed up the deadly breach, till strength failed, and he 
fell exhausted among the heaps of slain. Crowd after 
crowd reached the summit, only to sink beneath the fearful 
fire. The smoke cleared away, and the ramparts were not 
yet won. 

20 
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It was at this time that Sir Thomas Graham, with an 
unfaltering determination to conqner at any cost, resolved 
on testing in a fearful manner the precision of British 
artillery practice. The fire of fifty pieces of cannon was 
simultaneously turned upon the curtain, the halls passing 
within a few feet of the heads of the storming party in the 
breach, and doing frightful execution among Hie defenders. 
For half an hour it lasted. But five hours passed, £rom 
the commencement of the assault, before the walls were 
gained, and the fighting passed on into the streets of the 
town beyond. San Sebastian was won, but at a heavy 
cost. There has rarely been in the annals of history a 
more hardly- contested victory. Two- thirds of the officers 
engaged were killed or wounded in the conflict. 

San Sebastian was won, and Leith Conyngham lay 
in a tent, to which he had been carried from the ftdsl 
breach. Though fearfully wounded, it had at first been 
hoped that amputation might- not be necessary. Bui 
dangerous symptoms rapidly appeared in the shattered 
arm, and amputation was decided on, as the only hope 
of life. 

Churchill, who had been temporarily stunned by a 
spent bullet, but had marvellously escaped other injury, 
stood, grave and pale, by his side. Leith heard the 
announcement of the surgeon with unmoved serenity. 
<< I expected no less. After all it is only an arm. I sup- 
pose there is to be no delay." 

"The sooner the better," was the surgeon's reply. 
**But if you wish to wait a little, — to dictate any 
messages " 

** I understand," Leith replied, without a change of 
expression. ** Your time is precious, and I will not delay 
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yon long. But I should like a few minutes with Colonel 
Churchill." 

The surgeon withdrew immediately. ''Some paper, 
and a pencil, if you please/* Leith said gently* " I must 
write to my mother." 

With his uninjured right hand, he slowly indited a few 
lines to his mother and to Nerissa. '' Illegible, rather," 
he said, smiling, as the pencil dropped from his fingers. 
''Take care of them, Churchill, — and if I do not get 
through this, send them home for me." 

"Hush, Leith, — ^you must get through it," Churchill 
said huskily. 

" Perhaps, — ^I know amputation is the only hope. But 
if not — ^Let me say one or two things." 

Churchill sat down by his side. " Anything you like. 
I will not interrupt you." 

"I should like Nerissa to have my Bible," said Leith. 
"And my mother — " He paused a moment, and his 
voice faltered slightly, — " Give her my Prayer-book, and 
my favourite hymn-book. You know the one I mean. 
Send Thomas a Kempis to my father. He has one, but 
he will like to have my copy. Give them all my best 
and dearest love. Tell them that I tried to do my duty to 
my King and my country, — that all is perfect rest and 
peace. I have not a wish. * To live is Christ, — ^to die is 
gain.' I have not a wish either way." 

"Am I to tell Miss Greville that?" Churchill asked. 

"Yes. Nerissa will understand," he said confidently. 
"And tell her I have been true to her, up to the last. 
My last thought and prayer will be for her. And we 
shall meet again." 

" Leith, don't speak as if you would not recover." 

" Only in case I do not. You will know what to tell 
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them all. One word more. Churchill, I want an as- 
surance from you." 

**An assurance of what kind?" Churchill asked, with 
an averted face. ** I will promise anything you wish." 

''Promise me not to halt any longer between two 
opinions." 

"Do I?" 

"Yes. Reverence for the world, and reverence for 
religion. Promise me, Raymond." 

" I promise, — so far as it is in my power," answered 
Churchill seriously. " I will think the matter out." 

" Think and pray it out. Thinking without prayer is 
worse than useless. Churchill, you must meet me there,*' 
— and he glanced upwards. 

" I promise — " Churchill faltered. 

"We have been friends for years, Raymond," Leith 
added. "But my life has failed as yet to influence you. 
I can only hope that my death may do that which my life 
has failed to do." 

"Conyngham! — ^hush!" exclaimed Churchill, in a tone 
almost of agony. "You have not failed. But for you 
I should long ago have been an infidel. You will recover, 
and my promise shall not be forgotten." 

" Then that is all I have to say. Except to thank you, 
Churchill, for all your many kindnesses to me. If I get 
through this safely, I shall be ready for fresh work of 
the same kind. If not — " and a brilliant smile lighted 
his pale features, — " If not — * I shall be satisfied when I 
awake, with His likeness.* " 

Neither spoke for a minute. Then Leith calmly said, 
"I am ready." 

And the doctor came. There was no chloroform in 
those days to dull the sense of pain. Sensible, composed, 
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and with unfailing fortitude, Leith bore the operation. 
Churchill remained present, but he was rather sustained 
by Leith, than Leith sustained by him. Strong stalwart 
man that he was, little disposed to give vent to his feel- 
ings, the sight almost shook his self-command. Leith 
hardly improved matters, by looking up with a smile, in 
the midst, and saying cheerfully, — " It might be worse." 

Over at length I A deep breath of relief burst from 
Churchill, when the last bandage was complete. The 
surgeon stood silently resting and looking. Leith* s eyes 
were heavy, but he half raised and fixed them on Chur- 
chill, softly uttering the words, — 

'< 'The ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion — ^with everlasting joy — 

"*But there the glorious Lord will be unto us, — a 
place of broad rivers and streams ' " 

"Leith, you will rest now," said Churchill stooping 
over him, as the languid tones ceased. Unutterably 
thankful, yet almost overcome by the revulsion from fear 
to hope, he went and stood outside the tent. Ten minutes 
passed, and the surgeon appeared suddenly by his side. 

" Come, — ^he is sinking." 

A brief sentence, dashing to the ground all Churchill's 
newly-raised hopes. Without a word he walked in. Leith 
was lying back on his pillows, in deathlike faintness and 
exhaustion. Churchill's entrance, and troubled utterance 
of his name, failed to rouse him. The surgeon looked on 
with a face of deep care, accustomed as he was to such 
scenes. One glance told Churchill that the end was near. 
He said nothing, but stood with folded arms, gazing, as 
if he could never cease to gaze, at those colourless 
features. Once when there came a gasping sigh of 
intense oppression, he looked up, and asked, — 
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<' How long can this last ?" 

'<It is nearly over," was the reply, and GhnrchiU 
resumed his concentrated gaze. 

One moment's rally came. The dark eyes opened with 
something of their old sweet smile. '^ Tell Nerissa, — 
not for long!" he whispered. £nt before he could 
receive an answer, the deadly sinking came on again, 
and the fluttering breaths died away into utter stillness. 

The surgeon laid his hand upon the cold white brow. 
'*He is a loss to the army and the country. Noble 
fellow t We shall not soon see his like again." 

*' Never I " burst from Churchill, as he covered his face 
with his hands. And utterly overcome, he turned away. 
<< His like ! His like ! Oh, never again ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

'*D£AB Mrs. ConynghamI This is a most unexpected 
feUcity." 

** Mrs. Penrose! Are yon ireally in Paris?*' asked 
Mrs. Conyngham, with a cordial welcome. 

'< We are. Permission has at length been accorded to 
my dear husband and myself, to reside in the French 
metropolis.*' 

** And have you been at Verdun ever since we left ?" 
asked Mrs. Conyngham. 

"No. At Verdun? No, we have not. No," softly 
and pensively reiterated Mrs. Penrose. " I am rejoiced 
to be enabled to state that the condition of our imprisoned 
countrymen has undergone amelioration. Colonel de 
Courcelles was not long permitted to carry on his iniqui- 
tous practices. The office of Commandant has long been 
more worthily occupied by the Baron de Beauchene. 
His death in the spring of the present year caused uni- 
versal lamentations, and each individual among the pri- 
soners attended his remains to the grave, as a mark of 
esteem. His illness was said to be inflammatory fever, 
and I have also heard it stated, that the unfortunate ter- 
mination was caused by the large supplies of ptisan and 
milk whey, with which the physicians treated their patient. 
Milk whey is a mild ingredient, but undoubtedly it may 
be possible to imbibe a superfluous quantity." 
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"And there has been more indulgence at Verdun of 
late ? " asked Mrs. Conyngham. 

** There has. Under his jurisdiction I am happy to 
state that there has been. Yes, it undoubtedly is so. 
Prisoners have been permitted to reside, on parole, at 
various places situated within the limits of the depart- 
ment. It is long since we have lived in Verdun. Cler- 
mont, St. Mihiel, and other interesting situations, have 
alternately afforded a temporary home to Trevenon and 
myself. Dear Mrs. Conyngham, let me hope I may hear 
congratulatory tidings of your beloved party. Are all in 
the enjo3rment of tolerable health and spirits ? So far at 
least as may be expected, in our continued condition of 
captivity and banishment." 

** Thank you, — I can give a fair account. Allix had a 
long trying iUness in the spring, and has hardly regained 
his full strength yet. Nerissa and my husband — But here 
is Nerissa." 

There was no Kghting up of Nerissa's face at the sight 
of Mrs. Penrose. She smiled and shook hands, but the 
smile was rayless, the greeting uninterested, and it was in 
low passionless tones that she said, — "I am glad to see 
you. Is Colonel Penrose well ? " 

**He is. Trevenon invariably rejoices in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health. I fear you could hardly affirm 
the same of yourself." 

" Nerissa has not been strong lately," said Mrs. Conyng- 
ham. ** But she will not allow that anything is wrong." 

" Colonel Penrose has obtained leave, I suppose, to 
live in Paris ?" said Nerissa. 

** He has. I have just informed dear Mrs. Conyngham 
concerning a few particulars. I am rejoiced to see your 
aunt so greatly improved in health." 
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" Aunt Frances has been mnch better lately." 

** And have tidings recently reached yon, from those of 
your family who are so happy as to reside in oar dear 
native land ? ** 

" There was one letter in the spring," said Mrs. Co- 
nyngham, and her voice faltered. Nerissa carried on the 
remark unfalteringly, — 

** There was one letter from a friend. We were much 
relieved to hear that my cousin, Major Conyngham, was 
recovering from his wounds." 

" His wounds ! Your son, dear Mrs. Conyngham? Your 
heart must indeed have been torn with maternal anxiety." 

"We were very anxious," said Nerissa with perfect 
composure. "His name was down among the wounded 
after Badajoz. But the letter arrived very soon after we 
obtained sight of the paper." 

A little more talking, and Mrs. Penrose took her leave. 
Nerissa accompanied her to the door, and then came back 
at the sound of her aunt's, — " I want to speak to you, 
dear." 

" About anything particular, aunt Frances ? " 

" Yes, dear. Your uncle has found an opportunity of 
sending home a letter." 

" A safe opportunity ! " asked Nerissa, with the same 
immovable calmness which she had hitherto displayed. 

"Yes, I hope so. Passports have been granted to Mr. 
Leathway and his wife to return home, — ^through the 
interest of some of their French friends. They hope 
they may manage to take home a letter from us." 

" It is worth the trial, — even with the risk of its being 
seized on the way." 

" And, Nerissa — about Allix — " 

" Yes, aunt." 
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''I want yonr advice, dear. If we had had an oppor- 
tunity of writing to darling Hilda in the spring, neither 
yonr uncle nor I wonld have hesitated ahout the necessity 
of telling her everything without delay. But as matters 
now stand " 

" There is no donbt that Allix' fancy for Cecile is over," 
said Nerissa quietly. '* I beHeve him to be as devoted as 
ever to Hilda. Bat still, — ^Annt Frances, she must be 
told." 

" Yes, — She must, I know. My poor darling. I know 
she will feel it. But would she not feel it less, if we could 
tell her ourselves, — if Allix could tell her with his own 
lips ? For it can make no difference in the end, surely. 
He is just the same now that he ever was. Your uncle 
and I have been talking to him about it, and, poor fellow, 
he seemed so dreadfully distressed, that I could hardly 
bear to see him. But still your uncle thinks we ought to 
write all." 

'< And so do I," said Nerissa. ''I am quite sure that 
perfect openness is right." 

** Yes. And yet — If only there were a hope that the 
war would end soon, " 

<< Aunt Frances, I do think that in any case there ought 
to be no delay," said Nerissa. "Though Allix is my 
brother, I cannot wish to screen him in this. I hope — 
I hope it may make no difference. But I am not sure. 
Hilda trusts so implicitly and unquestioningly, that I do 
not quite know how she will take it. There ought to be 
no concealment, — no delay." 

** Perhaps you are right," said Mrs. Conyngham tear- 
fully, longing to be with her child when the story was 
told. ** It shall be as your uncle decides. And Allix will 
write himself. I will go and speak to them again." 
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Loft alone, Nerissa walked into her own room, took off 
her bonnet, and sat listlessly down in an arm-chair. Hef 
calm self-possession became exchanged, when she was no 
longer observed, for a drooping languor, which told of no 
slight weakness and depression. Nearly an hour she sat 
without moving, one hand supporting her cheek, as she 
gazed dreamily into vacancy. 

Was that faint sobbing shriek in her aunt's voice ? 
Did it come from her room? Nerissa felt strangely 
disinclined to go and see. Although it recurred again 
and again, she remained motionless. Not thinking. Not 
faint. Only perfectly cold and still. 

Then there came a tap at the door, and in answer to 
her mechanical ** Entrez" the General walked in. With 
a face paler and sterner than its wont, every feature rigid 
with suppressed emotion, he came and sat down by her 
side. For a minute he could not speak. Nerissa raised 
herself, sitting upright, with a beating heart. He tried to 
utter a few words, but the only articulate sound was 
'< Leith." A low groan followed, and he buried his face 
in his hands. 

''You have had bad news," she said steadily, though 
every vestige of colour had fled from cheek and lip. 

'' At San Sebastian ! " and again he paused. '' A letter 
from Churchill." 

" Go on," she said. 

To break the news gradually was beyond the General's 
power. Abruptly at length he uttered the words, — 

" He is dead." 

No scream, no exclamation, broke from Nerissa. She 
sat utterly motionless. After a minute the General 
went on, — **His last thoughts — his last words were of 
you." 
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" Then it was not true," she observed slowly. " What 
Madge said *' 

"No, lie was faithful to you — ^to the last. He was 
wounded in the breach of San Sebastian, — his arm shat- 
tered — and after amputation he sank." Again there was 
a deep groan. '* My noble noble Leith." 

** Faithful to the last 1 " repeated Nerissa dreamily. 

« Will you read the letter, Nerissa ? " asked the General, 
startled at her unexpected calmness. 

''Thank you, — ^I can't see, — " and she looked at him 
with strange dim eyes. '' Bead to me, please." 

With difficulty he complied. She listened quietly to 
the end, — then put out her hand gropingly. "Let me 
have it, please." She held the letter tightly, and gazed 
fixedly into the distance, composed and tearless. 

Much alarmed, the General left the room, and returned 
with his wife and Allix. Sobbing bitterly, Mrs. Conyng- 
ham knelt down beside Nerissa, and took both her hands. 
" My poor child, don't, don't look like that. Oh, Nerissa, 
our darling Leith is gone — gone ! " she said wildly. 

** Aunt Frances, he has died nobly for his country," 
came in clear sweet accents. Not a feature quivered, and 
the dreamy gaze remained the same. " He has died 
nobly for his country." 

" Nerissa, my poor child — Oh, don't I" 

"He has reached the glory, — ^We could not wish him 
back." 

"Oh, Nerissa, don't! Stanhope, — Allix — don't you 
S3e ? Oh, don't let her look like that ! " 

Allix stooped over Nerissa, and kissed her forehead. 
" Nerissa, don't you know me ?" he asked in a changed 
voice. 

" I can't see. It is dark," said Nerissa, glancing to- 
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wards him for a moment. '* Aunt Frances, do not cry. 
He was faithful to the last. And he never knew that I 
doubted him. He is mine for ever now.*' 

'< Nerissa 1 '' Allix repeated, with irrepressible alarm. 
** Nerissa dearest, — lean back, and rest, — don't look like 
this !— " 

He was nnheard, and Mrs. Oonyngham put her arms 
round Nerissa. ** My darling, — my poor child, — if you 
could only cry ** 

" I can*t. I have no tears," said Nerissa. ** Oh no, — 
it is wrong to grieve. It was a glorious death to die." 

General Conyngham held a glass of water to her lips, 
but she put it away. ** I can't, — ^I am not thirsty." 

"You will lie down on your bed, my dear," he said 
gravely. 

** If you like. I am tired," she answered, with a dim 
vague smile. She tried to rise, but strength failed. 
Dreamily she submitted to being carried there. As they 
placed her she lay, — her hands resting languidly where 
they fell, her eyes still gazing with that strange ex* 
pression. 

** My darling, you will try to sleep," Mrs. Conyngham 
said, bending over her, with a sob. 

" I am not sleepy," was the reply. ** Aunt Frances, 
it is rest to think that he was the same, — ^faithful to the 
last." After a moment she added, — ** Please let me be 
quiet now." 

Weeping unrestrainedly, Mrs. Conyngham left the 
room. The General signed to Allix to follow him out, 
and in a low tone said, — "I should wish the doctor 
called." 

" Do you think there is cause for fear ? " 

** I cannot say. I do not like the expression in her 
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eyes," said the General, sighiiig heavily. '' It is best to 
be on the safe sida. I will watch by her side, if you 
will call him.** 

Drawing his hat low over his eyes, Allix went. As 
he passed through the streets he was stopped by Colonel 
Penrose, whom he had met once before that morning. 
'< How do you do, again, Greville ? Is anything wrong ? *' 
he asked hastily. 

A movement answered him. Steadily, though with 
contracted forehead, Allix added, ''Major Oonyngham 
has fallen, — at San Sebastian.'* 

Iieith*s name, and his engagement to Nerissa, were both 
known to the Colonel, and a shocked exclamation of 
" Poor Miss Greville I ** was his reply. 

** How does she take it ?** he asked, as Allix renmined 
silent. 

" Too cahnly.*' 

<< Ah, — ^poor thing. That is bad. And General and 
Mrs. Conyngham ? This is a sad blow for you all. After 
all these years, — just when we began to have a prospect 

of release.** 

* 

" Aye,'* was all Allix could trust himself to say. 

<*It is impossible to know what is true and what is 
not, but no doubt the allied armies have met with con- 
siderable success in Germany. And it is even whispered 
that Wellington has established his army within French 
territory.*' 

** If true, they keep it very secret," said Allix. " Good- 
bye, Penrose." And he passed on abruptly, a compound 
of sensations filling his mind. He had never felt more 
bitterly the contrast between himself and Leith. One, 
condemned throughout the war to a prolonged and weary 
captivity, cut off from every hope of advance and dis- 
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tinction. The other, free to rnn an honourable though 
brief career in the service of his country, crowned by a 
noble death in the very arms of victory. "Grieve for 
him ! Yes, — ^they may grieve, and for Nerissa I do feel 
sincerely. But I can only envy Leith I " 

Although as yet only whispered in Paris, it was per- 
fectly true that Wellington and his conquering army had 
already established themselves upon the soil of France. 
The increasing tide of success, which had for so many 
years attended the arms of Napoleon, had now completely 
turned. And the ebb was far more rapid than the flow 
had been. As one man, Europe arose and shook off the 
yoke, beneath which it had lain so long. England was no 
longer left to cope single-handed with her gigantic enemy. 
Prussia, Austria, Eussia, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
joined in a mighty alliance, and swept in a resistless tide 
towards France. In several successive actions Bonaparte 
sustained a loss, in killed and wounded, of no less than 
one hundred and ten thousand men. In the month of 
October was fought the great and decisive battle of 
Leipsic, after which Napoleon himself acknowledged that 
the French entered Erfurth as a ** beaten army." 

like the changes in a kaleidoscope, with startling 
rapidity, events succeeded one another in Europe. Ger- 
many and Italy were once more free from foreign do- 
minion. The Prince of Orange was recalled to the 
Hague. Backwards, backwards the French retreated, 
pursued by their victorious enemies. Early in the winter, 
army after army crossed the Rhine. Victory after victory 
was gained, by Wellington in the south, by the Allies in 
the north. Within a few short months. Napoleon was 
hurled from the proud position he had so long occupied. 
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On the dlst of March the Allies entered Paris, and the 
Bonrbon standard was unfurled. Two days later the 
Emperor signed his abdication. On the 28rd of April 
was concluded the first Convention between France and 
the Allied Powers, by the seventh article of which it was 
provided, ''that the prisoners and hostages on the one 
side and the other, shall be immediately sent to their 
respective countries.*' 

After exactly ten years and ten months of captivity and 
banishment, the detenus at last were free ! But what 
could make up to them for those eleven years of cruel 
and unjust detention? How many came back with 
blighted and ruined prospects ! How many returned to 
find changed and desolate homes 1 How many had parted, 
never to meet again t 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

**Phemib, I wish you would be so good as to sit q^uiet," 
said Corbyn peevishly. He had dropped of late his 
unwelcome suit, finding it useless, and had resumed his 
old grumbling plan, which Phemie much preferred. 

** I can't. I don't know how to be quiet. Oh, Hilda, — 
to think that they may arrive at any moment." 

** Eacketing about the room will not make them come 
any sooner," said Miss Oonyngham severely, as she sat 
erect in all the stifihess of a new black silk dress. Miss 
Oonyngham had not yet quite recovered from the shock 
of hearing about the engagement between Nerissa and 
Leith. The slight of having been left so many years in 
ignorance, had caused for a time some additional sourness 
of demeanour. 

** No. But I can't help it. Oh, Hilda, — can you, can 
you believe it is over at last ?" 

Hilda looked up sadly. How changed she was, and 
how changed she felt, from the blushing lovely girl of 
eleven years before ! Dressed in mourning, pale, and 
thin, and quiet, — ^her radiant bloom and prettiness all 
gone. What would Allix think ? Would he recognize 
her ? It did not occur to her that a change might have 
passed over him likewise. 

" The parting will never be over for some," she 

murmured, in answer to Phemie. ** They will never see 

him again." 

21 
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Too well Phemie knew who Hilda meant. Her own 
eager restlessness was but the cover to a sorely aching 
heart. How different the rennion might have been 1 

"Poor Nerissal** she said, sighing. ** Oh, Hilda, 
don't you think England will do her good ? " 

" Place can make little difference in her state of 
health," said Miss Conyngham. " My only hope is that 
English doctors may understand her better than French 
ones. It is said that French doctors bleed for every 
species of complaint." 

" I never heard before of bleeding for a broken heart," 
muttered Corbyn, and Phemie laughed hysterically. 

" Unfeeling as usual," said Miss Conyngham. ** Who 
but you, Corbyn, could feel levity on such a subject? 
And Phemie is as bad to laugh at you." 

** If we were to laugh at any time, we might do so, I 
should think, after eleven years* separation, when we are 
just coming together again," said Corbyn, in a tone which 
betrayed his real feelings. He had never lost the im- 
pression of his last parting with Leith, and remorse was 
especially active on this evening. **It is horrid after 
all." 

" What is horrid, Corbyn ?" asked Hilda. 

** Everything. Everything and everybody." 

** A most unsociable sentiment," remarked Phemie, 
with forced cheerfulness. ** I declare I mtist read aloud to 
pass the time. Do pass me something, Hilda. Yes, — the 
Gentleman's Magazine will do. I'll read this bit aloud : — 

** * We have now the supreme happiness of announcing 
the Dethronement of the low-bom and inexorable Tyrant, 
Bonaparte, the Destroyer of the Peace and Happiness of 
Mankind ; and the Eecall by the Senate and Legislature of 
France of Louis the Eighteenth to the Throne of his Royal 
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Ancestor, Henry the Fourth {Cun des plris grands Princes 
dpnt VHistoire fosse mention) and Louis the Twelfth (sur- 
nommS Le Juste et Le Pere du Peuple). . . • We are 
bewildered in the contemplation of such changes. They 
seem rather the illusions of magic deception, than facts 
substantially realized. That Bonaparte, the Emperor of the 
French, — the Protector of that vast fabric, the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, — the Mediator of S^vitzerland, — the 
King 0$ the finest portion of Italy, — ^the Creator of Nine 
Kingdoms, each acknowledged by the general consent of 
Europe, — a Captain (till lately) of undisputed pre-emi- 
nence, — ^who spread the devastation of his victories to a 
greater extent over Europe than any preceding Conqueror 
had ever done, — that this man, whom, not a month ago, 
France would have acknowledged as her Chief, and whose 
government Europe would have recognized as legitimate, 
should sink at once, with no gradation of decay, into 
absolute insignificance and obscurity, — ^yet secure in his 
person, and unmolested in his retreat, — is an event that 
we believe to be unparalleled in the annals of the human 
creation.' " 

" It is — ^wonderful I — ^perfectly wonderful I " repeated 
Phemie. **But hush, — oh, hush. Is that a carriage 
stopping at the door 7 " 

Phemie rushed, as she spoke, out of the breakfast-room, 
in which they had collected to watch for the expected 
arrivals. More slowly, Miss Conyngham and Corbyn 
followed. Hilda rose and advanced to the table, but 
further she did not move. Tremblingly she waited, with 
a faint glow in her cheeks, which momentarily restored a 
gleam of her old prettiness. There was a subdued buzz 
of welcomes, and then a quick step approached. 

A bronzed haggard altered man of thirty-five entered 
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the room. Was thai AIHx ? Bat the impetnovB move- 
menisy the gparkHng grey eyes, and the dark restlessr 
hrows were iinmistakable. Que moment he paused and 
hesitated. 

** AlHx ! '* she fidiered, and the next instant she was 
ehispedm his arms. 

*' AlHXy did yon not know me ? ** she asked, when she 
eonld raise her face. 

" Know yon, dearest ! " ^ 

** I thought yon were donbtftil.'* 

** I was waiting to know if I was forgiven — *' he 
whispered. 

•* AlKx ! What can yon mean ? " 

** My dearest, yon never answered that letter of mine, 
early in the winter.*' 

"Which?" She was pale enough now. "What do 
you mean, Allix ? " 

•* The letter Mr. and Mrs. Leathway bronght." 

" They brought none. They only called, and said they 
had had letters, but on their way through France they 
had been advised to destroy them, in case of difficulties at 
the custom-house. We thought they might have ventured 
to attempt bringing them. AUix, what can you mean ? " 

** Nothing now. By-and-by," he said with a cloud 
upon his face. There was no time then for explanations. 
General and Mrs. Oonyngham came in, followed by Miss 
Conyngham, Charlie, and Corbyn. It was a graver and 
quieter meeting than Hilda could have believed possible 
after so long a parting. The General was deeply serious, 
and tears were in Mrs. Conyngham*s eyes, as she looked 
from one to the other, repeatedly kissing Hilda*s face. 
The thought of Leith was vividly present with all. Allix 
d apart, wearing an air of constraint, and with the old 
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lines in his forehead which Hilda so well remembered. 
She felt strangely chilled and bewildered. .To cover li«r 
embarrassment) she asked after Nerissa. 

*^8he has been earned into the study/' was Mrs* 
Conyngham*s reply. ** Come and see her, dear." 

** Is she any better ? " Hilda asked, as they went 
together, and Mrs. Conyngham shook her head hope- 
lessly. 

There on the sofa, where Leith had so often rested for 
hours during his last stay at home, lay a wasted figure, 
with a sweet colourless face. Phemie hung over her, 
with flushed cheeks and swimming eyes, l^da was 
received with a tender welcome. 

** But oh, so altered, Hilda," Nerissa said involuntarily. 
<* It is not surprising, after all you have gone through. 
Still I don't think I expected it.'* 

'< Every one is altered. Don't speak of it," said Hilda 
hastily. ** How are you now ? " 

'* The same, thank you, dearest. What do you think 
of Allix ? " she asked half-playfully. << Is he more changed 
than you expected ?" 

Hilda said <* Yes," and then drew back. ''At least in 
some ways. Not so much as you are." 

'* She will be better now she is in England," said 
Phemie caressingly. 

'^Dear England!" repeated Nerissa, with a smile. 
** Yes, — I shall love to be here, — ^for a little while. And 
this was Leith's favourite room." 

" He used to lie here for hours," said Phemie dreamily, 
^— the next moment strongly regretting her words. 

** I seem to see him everywhere," said Nerissa in a soft 
happy voice. <' Every room and corner in the house is 
connected with him. Hildai don't stay away from uncle 
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and annt. They will be longing for you, and I have 
Phemie." 

Sadly enough Hilda went away. Mrs. Conyngham, 
who had remained unobserved near the door, accom- 
panied her, and said, — ** You see how ill she is." 

*' Mamma, is there no hope ?" 

** I am afraid, — almost none. She has no wish to live. 
The wonder was that she ever rallied sufficiently for the 
journey home.'* 

Hilda was silent a moment, and then drew her mother 
into another room, as she passed the open door. ''Please 
wait a minute. I will come back with you directly to 
the others," she said. ''In a minute. Only just tell me, 
mamma, — did you know Allix had written to me by the 
Leathways?" 

"Yes, dear. We never received your answer to that, 
but the tone of one or two letters which we had from you 
since, made us hope that all was right." 

" I never received his letter. What was it, mamma ?" 

Hilda was trembling excessively. Mrs. Conyngham 
passed her arm round her. "Dearest, I think he ought 
to tell you himself." 

" No, I can't wait. Mamma, you know. Mamma, tell 
me," she said, in an agony of suspense. 

" I am afraid it will trouble you, Hilda. But, darling, 
it is all right now. You must not let this make you dis- 
trust him. He is more than ever yours." 

" Mamma I " Hilda struggled for speech. " Mamma — 
tell me I " 

" My darling, at one time Allix was not quite constant 
to you." 

" Mamma I ! " Pain, bewilderment, incredulity, mingled 
in the word. " Mamma, — No, — Gould he " 
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" Let me call him to you, Hilda." 

** No I No I '* Hilda grasped her mother's hand forcibly. 
''I will not see him. I will not speak to him till I know all.*' 

Mrs. Conyngham tried to make her sit down, but the 
next moment there was a step outside, and Hilda started 
up wildly. 

'* It is Allix. Send him away, mamma.. I will not see 
him." 

Mrs. Conyngham went to the door, and he said, — ''Is 
Hilda here ? May I come in ? " 

** Not this moment." 

''We are to dine in half an hour, I believe. I should 
like to see her first," he said in a low tone. 

" I am sorry, — I think you must wait," she said, dis- 
tressed. " I will call you in a few minutes, if possible." 

He evidently understood, and with a heavy step went 
away. Mrs. Conyngham closed the door, and went back 
to Hilda. 

" Tell me all," Hilda whispered. 

" It was Cecile de Burigni, darling. We were much 
thrown together at Paris. And Allix was taken with her. 
It was merely a temporary fancy. And when she refused 
him " 

"Mamma! 1" Hilda again started to her feet, with a 
despairing cry. ' ' He proposed ! ' * 

There was no mistake. Mrs. Conyngham's silence was 
sufficient confirmation, and Hilda burst into a storm of 
sobs. " Mamma, it is over — all over," she gasped. " Oh, 
mamma, what shall I do ?" 

Words were useless. Mrs. Conyngham could only 
strive to soothe her by mute endearments. But burst 
after burst of weeping, ended with the same cry, — " It is 
all all over I Oh, what shall I do ? " 
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'* My dearest, you are mistaken I tiuak/' Ifou Conytig- 
ham said at length. '* Yon mart not think I do not feel 
with you. Your fiather and I have been more hnit and 
displeased than I can tell yon. Bnt all this "wint^ we 
have been constantly with AUix, and nether he nor I havd 
the slightest doubt of his true affection for yoo. Th« 
other was a surface affair. He will never change ftgain. 
He is more passionately attached to you than ever." 

** No, no, no," sobbed Hilda. ** He is altered. He is 
not the same. And I have altered. I have grown plain 
and stupid. He cannot care for me now. Besides — ^he 
has not been true, — he has not been constant, — It is all 
over." And again she wept bitterly. 

** Ho shall plead his own cause, Hilda." 

** No, no 1 Mamma, I cannot see him." 

** My darling,— you must. It would not be right." 

** Not now — Send him away, — ^He is coming — ^Mamma! " 

Hilda grew so hysterical that Mrs. Conyngham saw it 
would not do. She went out to meet him, closing the 
door behind her, and he said mournfully, — <<I see — I 
understand." 

**Allix, it is all new to her," said Mrs. Conyngham, 
taking his hands between hers. ** I think that in time all 
will come right. But now ^" 

** She cannot forgive me," he said huskily. 

** It is not a question of forgiveness. Her trust in you 
is overthrown." 

** Aye, — she has trusted me as I have trusted her," he 
said sadly. ** Well, — I deserve nothing better than this." 

** Your uncle and I do not distrust you, Allix. But I 
think it will be a question of time with Hilda." 

** Time ! " he burst out. ** After eleven years of waltz- 
ing. But it is my own fault." 
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Bhe was silent, and he added, *<You will let me «ee 
her;* 

** When I can persuade het. I cannot now. Periiapa 
after dinner. I am very sorry for you, Allix." 

** Frances, do you know it is just dinner-time, and yon 
are not ready ? '* exclaimed Miss Conyngham, appearing 
on the scene. ''Is anything the matter? What will 
Nerissa take ? Borne chicken, or a little lamb ? ** 

''I will come directly and see,'* replied Mrs. Conyng- 
ham quietly. 

There was no more time for conversation on the sub- 
ject nearest her heart. Miss Conyngham was intensely 
ptmctual, and expected every one else to be the same, 
nor had she yet realized that the headship of the house- 
hold had passed &om her hands. Although properly 
pertaining to Hilda, Hilda had never struggled for supre- 
macy, and Miss Conyngham had for eleven years been 
virtual mistress. 

Mrs. Conyngham went back for a moment to Hilda, 
and promised to bring her some dinner herself, so that no 
one else should come near her, Hilda burst into tears 
afresh, and said she could not eat. Mrs. Conyn^iam 
only kissed her, and withdrew. 

It was a strangely silent meal, — their first together 
after all those years. Nerissa and Hilda were both 
absent. Miss Conyngham was writhing with curiosity 
concerning the latter, but inquiries were effectually pre- 
vented by the presence of the General, of whom she had 
always stood somewhat in awe. Mrs. Conyngham*s gentle 
face was sad and overcast. Phemie's eyes were full, at 
the thought of Nerissa's state. Allix looked oppressed, 
almost beyond bearing. Corb3m and Charlie alone kept 
up anything of sustained conversation. 
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BUda was calmer after dnmer, but munoyed in her 
resolution. She no longer refused to see Allix. Mrs. 
Conyngham took him to her, and then went to the stndy, 
to await the result of the interview. The rest of the 
party were in the drawing-room, — not unaware by this 
time of what was passing below. Nerissa lay in silent 
suspense, hardly less severe than that endured by Mrs. 
Conyngham. The time seemed long, but at length the 
door was opened, and Allix came in, — ghastly pale. He 
sat down by the sofa, rested his face on his hands, and 
only said, in Hilda's own words, — 

" AU is over.'* 

Neither spoke for a moment. Nerissa laid her hand on 
his arm, and he started and shivered beneath her touch. 

" Allix, — you must hope," she said gently. 

''No, it is all over," he replied in a tone of utter 
dreariness. '' She says sa" 

** By-and-by — " Nerissa ventured to suggest. 

** No. It is hopeless. She forgives me, but cannot trust 
again. If she could not forgive, I might have some hope." 

Again there was a pause, and Mrs. Conyngham's tears 
fell fast. These eleven years of constant intercourse had 
made him far more of son than nephew to her. He still 
sat, pressing his clasped hands over his forehead, and 
presently he added, — 

" I must be off in the morning." 

** Where ?" Mrs. Conyngham asked in alarm. ** Allix, 
you must do nothing rash." 

" Anywhere. I am not mad," he said, raising his 
head, and his face softened at the sight of her tears. '' I 
am not mad now, but I soon should be, if I stayed here, 
and saw her day after day,- — ^no longer mine. I have been 
mad to cast away such happiness." 
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** If you go, you must take me with you,'* said Nerissa. 

** No," he said decidedly. "Not unless aunt Frances 
sends you away. You need every care now. When you 
are better, you shall come to me." 

** No, — I do not think I shall ever be better." 

" Hush, I can't bear anything more," said Allix almost 
sharply. ** Nerissa, you and Phemie must stay here for 
the present. Aunt Frances wishes it, I know. I shall 
go early to-morrow morning.'* 

** Where ? " 

<' I don't know. Brighton, I think. I shall be lost in 
a crowd there. I shall apply for emplayment as quickly 
as possible, — and meantime, — ^I shall do better without 
companions." 

The hurried agitated vaice fairly broke down, and 
before they could speak he was gone. 

**I feared this," said Nerissa sorrowfully. "Hilda's 
trust is so complete, when once it is given, that I was 
afraid she would feel his failure more tharu you expected." 

"And I ought to have known Hilda at least as well as 
you. But I did not. I have- entourage/! poor Allix far 
too much." 

" If only I could go with him " 

" No, he is right there* You must stay here for proper 
care and treatment. And I do hope that in time poor 
darling Hilda may learn how completely he is to be de- 
pended on." 

Nerissa hoped the same. But. she hardly wondered at 
Hilda's feeling. And later, when alone for a few minutes, 
she clasped her hands, glancing upwards, with & radiant 
smile. " Leith, — you were never untrue. Faithful to 
the last ! — to the last I Parted — ^not for long 1 ^ But, oh, 
if I could leave them happy." 
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CHA1>TER XXXni. 

" Hallo, Colonel Churchill I " 

** Commodore Greville 1 I beg your pardon,-— Admiral, 
I mean." 

** Tout'de-meme, as the French would say. Friendg 
don't stick at titles ; " and the worthy Admiral, who wag 
not a linguist, gave Churchill's hand a very hearty shakd^ 

** So you are on shore again, Admiral." 

" Aye, for a brief spell. And you are in England^" 

'< I have just arrived. Do you think Mrs. Conyngham 
will spare me a bed for a night ? " 

*' Haven't a doubt ! " and the Admiral knocked at th« 
door, where they had simultaneously arrived from oppo- 
site directions, a moment earlier-^ **ThQ house is Aall 
enough, but they will rig you up a hammock somewhere, 
— ^never fear." 

** I should be sorry to trespass on their kindness, if it 
were not convenient." 

'' Oh, they'll make it convenient. The house is not a 
bit too full. But I am here for one, and there are Nerissa 
and Phemie, and Miss Conyngham, and a young fellow, 
Arthur Sutherland, who made his appearance yesterday. 
Can't make up my mind which of the girls he's «fter^ 
Of course, it's one of them." 

'* Is thfii a necessity of tiie case 9 " 

''Of course!" and they both langhed. ''Just a^ 
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Come in,— -come in. Yes^ yes, Mrs. Gonyngham'g at 
home, or if she isn*t she soon will be. Ck)me along.*' 

'<Is Miss Greville any better?" asked Churchill, bb 
they entered the drawing-room, and found it empty. 

** Nobody here, I declare. Where are all the folk gone? 
Ko, she is not better yet. I have half a mind to take her 
with me on my next voyage. Nothing like sea breezes. 
But I suppose I should be considered crazy if I spoke of 
such a thing. Sit down, Colonel Churchill, and make 
yourself at home. You have only just arrived, did you say ? 
Then you haven't been in London through the festivities.** 

" No, I have missed them." 

^'Phemie and I have done the business thorou^y. 
My brother-in-law doesn't affect sight-seeing, and Hilda 
mopes and goes nowhere, poor girl! But Phemie and 
Charlie and I have been about everywhere, and stared 
at the Emperors, and seen the fireworks, and cheered the 
Duke. The latter part was worth all the rest. He is a 
hero for a nation to be proud of. Phemie didn't cheery I 
suppose, but she waved her handkerchief as enthusiasti- 
cally as any one. Last Friday that was. The people 
took out the Duke's horses, and dragged the carriage 
themselves. Nothing was heard but shouts of * Welling- 
ton!' in every direction. Well, — it is a sight worth 
seeing, — a nation half wild with good honest hearty joy 
and gratitude. If Leith had but lived to see this day, 
and my poor girl were well and happy ! '* 

"But you have hope for her? — " Churchill said 
anxiously. 

The Admiral shook hi^ hcaJ. " I don't know. I don't 
know what to say. The doctors don't agree. They all 
say it is grief that is killing her. Not that she doesn't 
look pretty bright, — but that is because she thinks she 
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can't recover, and has made np her mind that she shall 
not be parted long from him. Ah, if I ever made a mis- 
take, I did then, — when I thought it a passing boy-and- 
girl attachment. Yet they were young enough, both of 
them. It is not exactly consumption with her, for she 
has no cough, and other symptoms are wanting. It seems 
more a general sinking.*' 

** Can nothing be done ? " 

** Do you think nothing has been tried ? " asked the 
Admiral, brushing his hand over his eyes. ** One doctor 
says it is quite hopeless. Another says there is no absolute 
disease, and that if she had any interest in life, — any 
pleasure, — even a mere ordinary wish to live, — she might 
rally. But at present it seems hopeless. They say she 
may linger on for months and months, — ^but still it is 
steady sinking." After a pause he added, — ** Til go and 
see what they are all after, and hunt up some one to 
entertain you.*' 

Churchill sat down, and took up a book, in which he 
soon became engrossed. So much engrossed, in fact, that 
a little figure advanced towards him, without his being the 
least aware of her approach. Phemie was obliged to say, — 

** How do you do. Colonel Churchill ? '* to attract his 
attention. 

** Phemie I I did not see you. How do you do ? I 
beg your pardon for such rudeness.** 

**Papa told me to come to the drawing-room. He 
would not say who I should find.** 

**Do you think I shall be trespassing too far on Mrs. 
Conyngham's kindness, if I beg for a night's lodging ? ** 

** I am sure aunt Frances will be delighted.** 

** And the house is not too full ? *' 

'* Oh no, — we have a spare bedroom for you.** 
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'* I am sorry to hear that Miss Greville is not stronger. 
What of your brother ? Is he here ? " 

"No," was all Phemie said. 

He looked questioningly, bnt Phemie was not disposed 
to enter on any explanations, and only added, — " He is 
at Brighton jnst now, and I hope I shall go to him early 
next week." 

" Poor fellow, — ^he has missed a great deal. We 
soldiers must expect an idle time now." 

" I do not think you can complain, Colonel ChurchilL 
You have had plenty of fighting." 

His heavy sigh was unexpected. A little imcertainly 
she added, — ** I think every one must be glad that peace 
has come at last." 

Again there was a deep sigh, and he repeated, — **At 
last! — yes. War is over at last, — now it has done its 
worst, — taken the best and noblest." 

Phemie looked up with filling eyes. 

** I am so sorry for you. Colonel Churchill. I know 
what he was to you." 

Churchill muttered something hoarsely, and cleared his 
throat. **No one knows. It is impossible. I had no 
one in the world but him." 

The tone and manner went to Phemie's kind heart, but 
she did not know what to say. After a minute he added, — 

** * Patroclus dead, Achilles hates to live.' Not that I 
aspire to be anything of an Achilles. But he was a veri- 
table Patroclus, — truest of friends." He turned his head 
mournfully away as he spoke. 

" That is a heathen, not a Christian feeling," Phemie 
ventured to say. 

** Yes, you are right there. You knew him well enough, 
Phemie, — but you did not know what it was to have no 
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one in the world but him. Sometimes I wonder I was 
not taken in his stead. None wonld have missed me." 

** Yes, — ^he would, — ^we all should. You must not say 
that," Fhemie went on. ^* It is not true. You have a 
great many friends.'^ 

''Acquaintances, — ^not Mends. There are only two 
people in the world I have cared for, — ^for years past. 
One is gone. The other — *' He was silent a minute. 
" The other does not care for me, Phemie." 

'< You ought to like many more people than two/' said 
Fhemie, blushing. 

<< Liking is a different question. Fhemie — >*' and he 
looked her straight in the face,-<^'' Do you remember my 
once telling you that I should not give up hope easily ? " 

" Flease don't say any more, or I must go away," said 
Fhemie hurriedly, with crimson cheeks. ** I can*t think 
why aunt Frances does not come. She went out for a 
little walk with Mr. Sutherland.*' 

" What ! the veritable victim of Wirion's extortions ?** 
asked Churchill composedly. 

" The same. We all like him very much." 

'* Do you ? " Fhemie felt angry with herself for 
blushing without the slightest reason, but she could not 
help it, and he went on, — ** I know he was a favourite 
with your brother." 

" Yes, they all liked him,'* said Fhemie mechanically. 

** I have come home to find my only relation, poor old 
Miss Churchill, dead," remarked Churchill. ** It was 
wonderful how long she lingered. She must have been 
past ninety." 

**And the estate is yours now ?" Fhemie said inquiringly. 

" Yes. I suppose I ought to be glad, — as it may be a 
means of usefulness," he said gravely. 
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** Do you think you shall leave the army ? " she asked. 
" I beg your pardon, — I have no right to put the ques- 
tion." 

** No one has a better right," he returned, smiling. 
" There are so few who feel any interest in my move- 
ments. No, — don*t say you feel none, Phemie. We are 
such old friends." * 

'* Then you think you shall remain in the army?" said 
Phemie simply. 

"Yes, — at present. The truth is," he added, in a 
serious tone, "I have lived so long in the army, as a 
man of no religion, that I should wish to remain now for 
a time, to throw my influence on the other side of the 
scale, — to show colours of a different kind.** 

" I am glad," Phemie said, with involuntary earnestness. 

** I think it would have been his wish." Churchill did 
not pursue the subject. Phemie thought better of him 
for not talking too readily about his feelings, at the same 
time that he had not hesitated to avow a change. Their 
tite-a-tite was interrupted by the return of Mrs. Conyng- 
ham, with Arthur Sutherland, — ^the latter almost as youth- 
ful in appearance as ever. Others of the party gradually 
dropped in, and Churchill had certainly no reason to 
complain of want of warmth in the welcmoe accorded 
him. As Leith's friend, — as the one who had heard 
Leith's dying words, — there was nothing they would not 
have done for him. 

He had to tell the sad though glorious tale of San 
Sebastian more than once that evening. All were anxious 
to hear particulars from his own lips. He was taken to 
see Nerissa, and she lay listening to the narrative, with a 
sweet composure which far surpassed his own. He was 
much shocked at her altered appearance, and left her with 

22 
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the conviction that there was but little hope of her re- 
covery. 

There might be a sad onder-tone, but nevertheless the 
general conversation was cheerful enough that evening. 
Among so many, and at such a time of national exultation, 
it could hardly have been otherwise. Anecdotes and pieces 
of information flowed from every quarter. Hilda went 
about, pale and spiritless, and making little effort to con- 
ceal her dejection. Phemie, however, with her habitual 
unselfishness, and with a self-command which was of very 
recent growth, showed a quiet spirit and animation which 
greatly conduced towards general liveliness. 

** Phemie has marvellously improved of late," Charlie 
remarked in an under-tone to Churchill. '' I am sure I 
never expected her to turn out anything like this, — she 
was such a particularly ugly insignificant child.'* 

** I think she is very like what she always has been," 
said Churchill quietly. " Only not quite so young and 
transparent.'* 

**And immensely improved in looks, at all events," 
said Charlie rather patronizingly. ** Hilda used to be 
our beauty, but she can't bear comparison now with 
Phemie." 

**I don't call Phemie anything of a beauty," said 
Churchill, half smiling. 

** No, of course not. But she is good-looking somehow, 
ffilda has gone off tremendously, and now she has broken 
with Allix, she looks fifty years older, and as changed as 
possible." 

An exclamation from Churchill surprised him. ** What, 
haven't you heard ? Well, I am not telling any secret, 
for of course all our friends know it. Allix had some 
affair abroad, — fell in love for a time with a French 
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girl, — like a goose, as he was, — and then Hilda, when she 
hears it, says she can't trust him any more, and breaks it 
off. It is a wretched affair. She looks older than our 
mother, and is as poorly and irritable as she can be. And 
as for Allix, he writes home such utterly miserable letters, 
that Phemie is going off to Brighton post-haste, to take 
care of him. I hope Hilda will soften some day, but at 
present there seems no chance of it." 

**I am very sorry — I had no idea, — " Churchill said, 
much bewildered. " It is very unfortunate." 

"Very," said Charlie, rather dryly. "Hush, — ^here 
comes Phemie. I say, Phemie, did you hear the story of 
that little scene lately in the theatre at Blois ? When the 
prisoners were removed from Verdun and the other depots, 
you know, on account of the advance of the Allies?" 

** No, — ^I don't remember, Charlie." 

** Well, — they say one of the actors announced a 
victory of the French over the Russians, which everybody 
present knew to be untrue. However all in the pay of 
Government applauded, as in duty bound. And much to 
the surprise of the French, the English who were present 
— English prisoners — applauded louder still, shouting, 
'Bravo! Vive NapoUon! Encore! Encore!* The man 
had the stupidity to come forward, and repeat his news a 
second time, and was even going to give a third announce- 
ment of the same. The English applauded still more 
loudly, and the French, seeing by this time that they were 
being laughed at, had the sense to join in, and the theatre 
rang with shouts of * Bravo! ce n* est pas vrai! Bravo, quel 
mensonge ! * ** 

** At all events the French showed considerable good- 
temper," said Phemie, smiling. "It looks a little as if 
they were growing accustomed to defeat." 
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CHAPTEB XXXIV. 

" You are glad, Nerissa. Say you are glad," repeated 
Phemie. 

** I ought to be." 

« And you are. Tell me you are, Nerissa." 

** Phemie dear, I camiot yet. Perhaps by-and-by I 
shall be able." 

*^ You must. Oh, you must. It is such a comfort. 
Even poor Hilda looks almost happy to-day, and aunt 
Frances has been quite crying with joy. Oh, Nerissa, do, 
do say you are happy too." 

Nerissa turned away her face. 

** Can I be glad that I am to be parted longer from 
him ? '* she murmured. ** I thought it would so soon 
be over." 

** Oh, Nerissa, — and you can wish to leave us all! Is 
it kind ? Is it right 7 " Phemie passionately asked. 

'' No, I am not going to be selfish,'* Nerissa said, with 
a gentle smile. ** Give me a little time, Phemie. It seems 
strange to come back to thoughts of life, for I never 
imagined this could be more than a passing improve- 
ment." 

** But it is. Oh, Nerissa, I am so thankful, — so thank- 
ful," repeated Phemie, clasping her hands. ** And you 
must, you must be happy." 

"Yes, I hope so," said Nerissa calmly. ** With *the 
joy that no man taketh from ' us. After all, a few years 
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Will soon pass away. Only a few years longer waiting, — 
and then — " 

Phemie kissed her repeatedly in silence. 

''And then reunion/' Nerissa added, with a sweet 
though mournful smile. ** Parted I — ^not for long! Oh 
no, — ^life at its longest soon passes away. Don't be 
afraid, Phemie dear. You shall not see me dull or mise- 
rable. Only let me be a little while alone to think 
it over.*' 

Phemie kissed her again, and went away with a spring- 
ing step. But hardly two minutes elapsed, before there 
was a tap at the door, and Arthur Sutherland put in his 
face, glowing with happiness. 

'' May I come in ?" he asked, and he advanced to the 
couch. " Dear Miss Greville, I cannot tell you what I 
feel. This is indeed a cause for thankfulness." 

** I shall learn to feel it so," was all Nerissa could 
say, as she gave him her hand. 

** Cannot you feel glad for our sake ?" he asked. " I 
can understand, — I think I know what you feel, — ^But 
stm " 

** If longer life is granted, when I thought death so 
near, I ought to take it as a gift worth having," said 
Nerissa. " I know that, Mr. Sutherland. But when 
rest and peace have seemed so close at hand, it is a little 
hard to turn back to the battle-field once more." 

** Unless — " Arthur said gently, — " Unless the Captain 
calls." 

** Thank you," and Nerissa looked up with a sudden 
flush on her face. '' Yes, that is indeed a thought that 
ought to carry joyful obedience with it." 

** The Captain of our Salvation," added Arthur. ** So 
long as He calls us to the battle-fleld, we ought not to 
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wish for rest. Yon and I have known one, Miss Grevilley 
with whom duty came hefore weariness." 

A quick glance of gratefdl comprehension answered 
him. Arthur did not often speak of Leith, especially to 
Nerissa, hut when he did, it was with true and warm 
appreciation. 

** You are going back to the country, are yon not ? *' 
Nerissa said, after a gap in the conversation. 

** Yes, to-morrow. I have made a short stay in London 
this time, but I cannot manage to remain away longer 
from home. My aunt grows so very infirm that I do not 
like to leave her alone. So Captain Greville is appointed 
to a regiment in the Low Countries. I should have thought 
he had had enough of the Continent." 

" I don't know. He seemed on the whole to like 
going. It was a disappointment to me that he could not 
stay in England. But I am not sure that it is not best 
for him." 

" Who is that, — Allix? " asked Miss Conyngham, com- 
ing in. " Are you talking about Allix ? What is best 
for him ? " 

** Only going abroad, aunt Maria. I think it is rather 
better for him just now than staying in England." 

**More than I should think in his place," said Miss 
Conyngham. ** Although Bonaparte is not prowling over 
the world any longer, and is safely caged, still I would 
never wish to leave England. It is the safest and happiest 
country in the world, according to my opinion." 

** And to mine also," said Arthur. 

** Have you heard our good news, Mr. Sutherland? 
We have had a consultation of the first London doctors, 
and Nerissa is pronounced to have fairly turned the 
comer, and to be in the way of steady recovery. did 
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not expect it. I mast say I did not. Bat I have been 
mistaken more than once lately. I cannot understand it, 
bat I have. Everything seems to happen strangely and 
unexpectedly in these days, and I am learning to be sur- 
prised at nothing.'' 

*' So your cousin Sidney's regiment has been or- 
dered oflf to America, Miss Greville," said Arthur to 
Nerissa. 

** Yes, — and Sidney said he preferred anything to in- 
action. But after the Peninsula, I do not think he will 
find much active work going on there," said Nerissa. 

Eleven peaceful months from the cessation of the war 
passed away. Indescribably peaceful to the harassed and 
war-worn nations of Europe. Napoleon remained buried 
in his retreat at Elba. And in this fancied security, none 
heard the mutterings of the coming thunder-storm, — a 
thunder-storm of almost unequalled intensity, but which 
had the effect of completely clearing the political atmo- 
sphere, and bestowing upon Europe more than thirty 
years of unbroken peace. 

" Bonaparte has escaped from Elba ! " The cry spread, 
but strangely slight was the sensation at first caused. 
Paris seemed to lie under a torpor. No measures of de- 
fence were taken. All were convinced that the ex-Emperor 
would be checked and recaptured, without the slightest 
difficulty. Not till he reached Lyons was the alarm fairly 
taken. And even then little was done to arrest his progress. 
In one fortnight he penetrated five hundred miles into 
France, gathering followers at every step. The sense of 
the country was against him, but the affections of the 
army were with him. For a time the favour of the 
army settled the question. The King fied, and Napoleon 
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reached Paris unmolested, after his n^id and wonderful 
march through the country. 

The speed with which tourists escaped to England from 
all parts of the Continent may he imagined. A perfect 
stampede took place, — the detention of 1808 heing in the 
minds of all. Not a little was Bonaparte mortified, at the 
rapidity with which English travellers fled from his newly 
regained dominions. He certainly had no reason to com- 
plain, although on the other hand there was little fear of 
his making a second attempt of the kind, when he had 
obtained such small advantage from the first. But people 
were not disposed to remain within reach of his grasp, 
while quietly reasoning the matter out. 

The general alarm died down in a measure, as it became 
evident that Napoleon's power did not reach beyond the 
frontiers of France. The nations of Europe were arming 
against him, but strange as it may perhaps appear, after 
so long a warfare and so short a peace, they were utterly 
unprepared. Most of the almost invincible British Pe- 
ninsular troops had been shipped off to America, with 
which England was still at war. A renewal of hostilities 
against Napoleon was inevitable, but delay was evidently 
unavoidable, and pleasure-seekers soon thronged the 
towns of Belgium, though carefully abstaining from en- 
tering France. 

One day in May, when General and Mrs. Conjmgham 
were sitting in the drawing-room, with Hilda and Phemie, 
Nerissa entered imexpectedly. Not with the slow languid 
step habitual to her, but with a flush on her cheek, and 
an interest in her manner, rarely now to be seen. Phemie 
involuntarily exclaimed, — ** Oh, Nerissa, you do look like 
yourself to-day. Does she not, aunt Frances ? '' 

'^ Do I ? '* said Nerissa. f* I have just been to see Mrs. 
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Lyttleton, and we have had a long talk. Her husband's 
regiment is ordered off to Belgium." 

Phemie looked up. " Is it ? " 

"Yes, — ^next week. So her visit to London is cut 
short. She will rejoin him immediately, — and she is 
coming here this afternoon to say good-bye to you all." 

Something was evidently in Nerissa's mind. The General 
put down his paper, and said quietly, — * * What is it, Nerissa ?' ' 

" I want to go with her, uncle." 

** My dear I " he said gravely. 

" Nerissa, what can you mean ? " 

" I want to go to Allix, aunt Frances." 

Nerissa fancied she heard a stifled sigh from Hilda, but 
would not look in her direction. The General merely 
said, — ** Nonsense, my dear Nerissa." 

" It is settled, so far as it can be," she said with equal 
quietness. 

** Do you hold yourself accountable to no one ? " he 
asked, a shade of displeasure in his voice. She came 
instantly, and sat down by his side. 

" Uncle, I did not mean to appear independent. Only 
sometimes women on the wrong side of thirty have to 
decide for themselves. I was afraid you would not ap- 
prove of the plan. But it seems to me — ^honestly and 
soberly, — that I ought to go. Allix needs me." 

He shook his head, and she put into his hand a letter 
she had received that morning. 

** Well," said the General, looking up after perusal. 
** He says nothing about your going to Brussels." 

" Only that he would give anything to have me near 
him. He is terribly lonely." 

''Sanguine enough about the -success of the coming 
campaign." 
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« Bat that may not open for some time yet." 

"And if it did?" 

" I should be with Mrs. Lyttleton. She is np to any- 
thing. I should be under good protection." 

" Not sufficiently good for my taste," said the General, 
looking into her earnest eyes. '' I don't like the plan, 
Nerissa, and I doubt whether your father would. You 
are not fit for the fatigue, to begin with." 

** It will do me good. I want rousing. I want an 
interest in life," she said, her eyes full of tears. " Uncle, 
please do not think me wilful, — ^But indeed I do not think 
I am wrong in this." 

He held her, and kissed her more than once, undemon- 
strative man though he usually was. 

** And you think ti ;lrip to Belgium would supply that 
interest, Nerissa ? " 

** It would be something to do. I could settle down 
more quietly afterwards," she said. ** Aunt Frances, you 
don't say anything." 

** My dear, I am bewildered. It seems such a strangely 
sudden plan." 

"It is not sudden to me. I have often thought of it 
lately, and longed ^o. be near Allix. He has no one else to 
go to him." 

There was another sigh, and Hilda slipped out of the 
room. ** I did not mean to hurt her feelings," added 
Nerissa. ** But I am anxious sometimes about Allix." 

** Are you simply asking my advice, Nerissa, or do you 
acknowledge my authority in the question ? " inquired 
General Conyngham. 

Nerissa did not speak immediately. 

" My advice is, that you do not go. My authority 
would be exerted in the same direction." 
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Nerissa tnrned to him a face perfectly nntinged with 
colonr, and he laid his hand upon hers. '* My dear, do 
yon really wish it so much ? " 

**Yes, — I hardly kmow why^ — It i& the first thing I 
have cared for/' she said, with catches in her hreath, 
denoting strong excitement. <'For Allix* sake, I think I 
ought." 

** I wish I could go too," said Phemie eagerly .- 

'* No, I put a veto upon that. I helieve I ought to 
stop the plan at once with Nerissa also, — hut £or one 



reason." 



** For AlhV sake," she said again. 
" No, for your own. If the anticipation >has done you 
so much good, I have Jia douht the reality would do 



more." 



**But suppose Belgium were invaded by Napoleon," 
Mrs. Conyngham said uneasily. 

*' Brussels is fall of tourists, aunt Frances,: <and it is 
the head quarters of the English army. It is a very 
different thing from goings to France." 

''It depends a good deal upon one point," said the 
General. '' If Mrs. Lyttleton intends to remain fit 
Brussels, war or no war, you will not accompany her, 
Nerissa. I could not answer toiyoor father for allowing 
you to do so. If, .(m the first sign of hostilities, she 
intends to retreat towards England, it may make some 
difference. In any case I do not like the plan, — I do not 
like it," he repeated. 

But the General had to give way. Mrs. Lyttleton 
would not indeed absolutely declare that, in the event of 
fighting appearing inevitable, she would herself beat a 
retreat, but she promised in such a case instantly to 
secure an escort for Nerissa, — or should that prove im- 
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poMniblo, to accompany her withoni fail heradL Ki 
foiutd thai iho could only hope to obtain her wiali, b 
((oiiiK uiidor a Ntrict promise to retire to Antweip i^on flie 
llrNi alarm, and thence if necessary to EnglaiMJ, 
limiiorN wuro arranged, and the very thon^ii ai 
MD^iuod MO invigorating in its effect npon her spizitSy that 
no ouo found it poHHible to stand out against the pkn, 
althimgh no one really approved of it. 

Wt^i^kii paHSod by, — weeks of thrilling exatement and 
aiixlt)iy, growing daily more intense. None knew whether 
out) hvM and dooiuivo campaign, or another long wasting 
war, lay bt^foro them. Wellington was in the Nether- 
landM, wiili a slowly-gathering army. Even at this mo- 
m^niouH time, as tbroughout the Peninsular war, his move- 
mtintii wt)ro ohuokod and his plans were hampered, by the 
exueHsiva dilatoriness and the false economy of the home 
Oovt^rnmont. Only a small proportion of his well-tried 
vett)ran soldiers wore placed under his command, — the 
iH)Ht buing cbiofly raw recruits, brave enough, but un- 
toHtiul mul untrained. Other forces were collecting in 
dilVurout ptu'tn of Kuropo, to act against ''the common 
t^numy of nmnkind,*' au Napoleon was then styled. Not 
porhupa ui\jii8tly. A man who can shed blood like water, 
for more purpoHoa of personal ambition, can hardly be 
termed other than the enemy of his fellow- creatures. But 
tliOHO different armioa wore as yet widely parted, and un- 
able to act in junction. The eyes of all Europe turned 
upon Wellington. The hopes of all Europe rested upon 
him. And nobly he fulfilled his trust. 

Not loast anxious and excited, among the million 
anxious and excited watchers of that time, were the 
Conynghams and Grevillos. Although it was long un- 
known whore the flame of war would first break out, BJl 
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felt that where Wellington had taken his station, there 
the scene of action would not be far distant. Nor were 
they mistaken. On the fifteenth of June Napoleon took 
the offensive, and suddenly invaded Belgium. The tale 
that follows is known to all. 

Waterloo — ^that battle of giants — ^is an oft-told story. 
The details of that hardly-contested fight, on which the 
fate of Europe hung suspended, are known more or less 
by every one. Stem endurance on the side of the British 
won the day. For eight long hours our troops remained 
inmiovable, under a fire which converted each square, 
as stated by an eye-witness, into a ** perfect hospital " of 
wounded and dying men. Yet none thought of retreat. 
" Our officers were determined never to yield, and our 
men were resolved to stand by them to the last ! " said 
one who aided in the gallant defence of Hougoumont, 
and this was the spirit which animated the whole English 
army, though it cannot be said that all their allies were 
equally intrepid. But with such a spirit to oppose him, 
no wonder the enthusiasm of Napoleon's followers failed 
to gain him the victory. No wonder, after these long 
hours of patient passive endurance, that when the order 
to advance was at length given, all opposition went 
down before the resistless energy of the final British 
charge. 

Nerissa was not a witness of the tumultuous scenes at 
Brussels, where alternately fear and hope, despair and 
joy held sway. On the first alarm, in compliance with 
her promise, she was hurried off, under charge of a friend, 
to Antwerp, — before the rush from Brussels made means 
of transport unattainable. At Antwerp she awaited in 
much suspense the result of the expected battle. Whether 
the campaign was coming to an end, immediately after 



WlkfiUQtiM, 3i2iitt MviiL ^faoL «iacafii. hat Hts sa&ij of 



T!!utbttr ^ibunsaum !$^uaHL &3e afi I&B±r to retnni. She 
ttioni. ±tt >3nr saaadiniiiia in&i ami irHft hoe^taL Kot 
pcmsik otiosiB^ :i&i}itt. aac ^hn vsnr tsbjicebes is wdl, wore 
Tttttd iit> jfiTimiis iir ipomtiu^ ami (^mi^ maau ^»^rng 
liBfi waft^ tiitt ouikr sit :i{itt vChj snungjst die TTi^fifA ladies 
:ic Bit&aMi&. Sjibt ^s^«bk ^liir w&nik tzmis m tendfng the 

Eviiii >kins»» dKUQi^ ian had amch to occupy her at 
boiiiii> fbund Ifiiisan izwxiutdy to :speitil azi hoar in some 
Q^igxibgahn^ dmich \]r baJspitaL caring &r tibe wants of 
hidr maimiHi :ind ii^at«d ^llaw-^somiJErfmen^ Ci^tain 
Ljrctittcun Iiail «itsca[^«l unhoEt d^agh tiite dangers of 
i^QucrQ Brafr luui Wioadba. Boi: CqIou^L Chnrddll on the 
fiirmer. and AUix on d^ la&^er daT. had received severe 
wounds^ Bodi IftT or Mrs. Lrcdeton's house, under 
charge of herself and Xerbssa. A stronger firame than 
Nerissa'^ might have &iled be£bre aH dtat she nndertook. 
But watching bv nightu and nursing hj daj^ was gone 
throogh with a calm cheer^ilne^ to which she had long 
been a stranger. The colour often Left her cheeks at the 
sights of soifering and woe^ which she constantly encoun- 
tered, when able to leave her brother*s side, bnt she 
woold not yield to any weakness which might impair her 
osefdlnessw Her self-command and her sweet cahn smile 
never ^iled when needed. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

In the London Gazette Extraordinary of Jnne 22iid was 
published the news of Wellington's greatest victory. The 
country rang with a burs of enthusiastic pride and de- 
light. But there was another side to the picture. In 
thousands of bereaved and widowed and orphaned homes, 
the shout of triumph was drowned in a bitter cry of 
anguish for the dead. 

Allix Greville*s and Raymond Churchill's names stood 
in the long lists of wounded which speedily appeared. 
For days Hilda had gone about, silent, spiritless, almost 
apathetic. Even the news of Allix* wound failed to draw 
a remark from her. She only grew paler than before, 
and in a few minutes left the room. Uneasily Mrs. Co- 
nyngham followed her. She was sitting on the window- 
seat in the breakfast-room, and when Mrs. Conyngham 
stooped down and kissed her forehead, she raised her eyes 
with an expression of unutterable misery. 

What to say Mrs. Conyngham did not know. It was Hilda 
herself who broke the silence in a low and husky voice. 

** He will die, mamma.'* 

" My dearest, I trust not." 

'< He will. Like Leith," Hilda said slowly, in a tone 
of agony. " And I would not forgive him." 

"Yes, darling, you told him you forgave him." 

"Yes, — ^I told him. I did not really," said Hilda, 
turning away her face. " Mamma, please go away." 
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Leave the room Mrs. Conyngham could not She stood 
silent, and her presence was evidently forgotten. Hilda 
sat with her head pressed against the shutter, and her 
hands clasped, — ^but she started suddenly, and a sharp 
suppressed cry escaped her. 

''Hilda, my poor child," Mrs. Conyngham said com- 
passionately. 

'' Mamma, I thought you had gone." 

'' I cannot leave you like this. Will you come and lie 
down, dearest?" 

** Oh no, — not till I know more " 

«More about Allix?" asked Mrs. Conyngham, but she 
only moaned. ** My darling, it may be days first." 

** Oh no, — I can't wait, — ^I can't bear it." 

** Would it be any comfort to you to send a message to 
Allix when we write ?" 

" I can't, — ^I can t. I have no right now." 

** Hilda dear, you know well how unhappy Allix is. 
Only in Nerissa's last letter " 

** Oh no, I can't, — ^Don't speak of me, — Oh no, I am 
nothing to him now. Not a word from me — ^promise there 
shall not be, mamma." 

"Not without your leave, dearest," her mother 
said. 

" Not a word — not a word," repeated Hilda. "Promise, 
mamma. And please please leave me alone." 

The entreaty was so earnest that Mrs. Conyngham 
could not refuse to comply, though she soon returned. 
But nothing could be said or done to rouse Hilda from 
the state of dejection and despair into which she sank. 
It was merely the climax to long months of misery, and 
her mother had for some time feared a break-down, though 
hardly expecting it to amount to this. 
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Days elapsed, and still she remained the same. No 
interest was shown in passing events. Phemie treated 
her with unceasing assiduity, — somewhat grave and ab- 
stracted herself, if the truth must be told. Phemie was 
a little puzzled about her own state of feelings just then. 
She had long made up her mind to settle down to a com- 
fortable old maid's life, and had fancied she could be very 
happy to do so. But somehow, when the returns of killed 
and wounded had appeared, and she had burst into tears 
over them, though she ascribed her concern chiefly to 
anxiety about Allix, she soon found in her heart of 
hearts that this was not all A certain tall soldierly figure, 
with plain manly features, came into her mind a good 
deal oftener than she expected. Phemie could not make 
it out at all. She could not think of one or two little 
past scenes, without a certain choking sensation in her 
throat. How much pain she must have caused him, — 
though of course she could not help it. Had he quite 
forgotten his old fancy for ugly little Phemie by this 
time, in all the interest and excitement of this great 
campaign, — or did he still wish her to " think of him '* 
sometimes, now he lay wounded and perhaps dying at 
Brussels ? 

At length a letter arrived from Nerissa, in answer to 
those written from Cavendish Square. Hilda was not 
present when it came. Mrs. Conyngham read it aloud 
to the others, and the General suddenly thought of a 
plan, which he discussed with his wife, and to which he 
obtained her consent, — provided Hilda proved willing. 
After which he went upstairs to her himself, and read 
her the letter, laying some emphasis on one particular 
portion, — "Allix is wonderfully patient and. good, if one 
remembers his excessive restlessness in former illnesses. 

28 
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His right aim is still perfeetly hslpless, thon^ we hope 
it begins to show signs of improvement. The injmry to 
his knee is the worst. Happily the doetors no longer 
fear permanent lameness, bat I am afraid it will be a 
long slow recovery. He snffers very much, and is sadly 
depressed at times, — especially the last day or two. 
When yonr letters arrived he listened all throngh with 
snoh painfnl eagerness, and at the close he said, in a tone 
which made my heart ache, — ^which might have softened 
even Hilda if she had heard him, — 'Not a word from 
her, — ^not a message of any kind! Then it is indeed 
hopeless 1 ' " 

'' Papa 1 Papa 1 " and Hilda wept so violently that he 
was obliged to stop. ** Oh, what shall I do ?*' 

"Shall I tell you, Hilda?" 

•* I don't know, — oh, I don't know." 

« Oome with Phemie and me to Bmssels.** 

"Papal" 

" I mean it, Hilda." 

A flood of tears followed, and then she raised her 
head. 

"Will you come, dear?" 

"I don't know— Oh, I can't." 

" Hilda, my dear, I am going to ask you one question," 
he said gravely. " Try to answer me clearly. Are you 
or are you not willing, that matters should be restored to 
their old footing between Allix and you ? " 

Hilda cried again passionately. 

"I want an answer, my dear," he said seriously, at 
the first break. "For tiie sake of Alliz, as well as 
yourself." 

" I don*t know — oh, I am so miserable I " 

" Have you forgiven Allix, Hilda ? " 
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** Oh, yes, — ^yes/* 

<< And do yoa tmst Iiim again ?*' 

«* Oh yes,— I can't help it." 

<< Then, my dear child, what standi in the way ? He is 
nnhappy, and so are yon. Why remain longer apart ?*' 

Hilda's sobs grew quieter. <<I don't know. *^ Is it 
right?— Ought I to go?** 

<< You are not obliged to see Allix when there, unless 
you wish it," said the General, smiling. ''You and 
Phemie and I will pay a visit to Brussels, for no purpose 
but our private pleasure. Will that do, Hilda ?" 

<' Oh, I don't know. I will do as you think best^ dear 
papa." 

" Then we will go." And ^th the decision, a look of 
unmistakable relief came over Hilda's face. The flow 
of tears was not easily checked, but health and spirits 
improved from that hour. 

No notice was sent by the General of his intended 
arrival. One evening Allix lay in a helpless bandaged 
state upon a couch, having been wheeled from his bed- 
room into the parlour. Nerissa sat by bis side, delicate- 
looking still, but with more of quiet life and spirit in her 
appearance than she had worn for a long time. Mrs. 
Lyttleton was working briskly near the table. Colonel 
Churchill sat in an arm-chair, rather pallid still in hue, 
and with a strong tendency to limp when he moved. His 
remarkable strength of constitution was asserting itself in 
an unusually rapid recovery. Captain Lyttleton was not 
in Brussels, having advanced with the army into France. 

''Very evident that peace is at hand," Churchill re- 
marked, throwing a paper on the table. ''A more 
enduring peace than the last* X hope/' 
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** There has certainly been fighting enough the last few 
years, to satisfy the most bloodthirsty natnre/' remarked 
Mrs. Lyttleton. 

*' I hope yon don't give me credit for being of a blood- 
thirsty nature," said Churchill good-humouredly. 

** Dear me, no. Colonel. I was only speaking generally." 

" Nor your husband." 

** I should think not indeed." 

*' Lyttleton and I haven't had much chance of en- 
couraging sanguinary tastes, until the last few weeks," 
muttered Allix. 

** No, you missed a great deal, Greville, in your banish- 
ment. But you are happy to come in for a share of our 
Douro's crowning laurel wreath," said Churchill, quoting 
the familiar title bestowed upon the Duke by his Penin- 
sular soldiers. 

**A laurel wreath indeed IV said Nerissa. "The 
honours of the last peace may be said to have belonged 
to Europe generally, though if England had not led the 
way in the Peninsula, matters might have been very dif- 
ferent. But now no one can dispute that England's 
armies under England's Duke have done the work." 

** With the blessing of God," Churchill added gravely. 
** There is too much danger of our forgetting that in our 
triumph." And Nerissa gave him a glance of earnest 
assent. 

'* Shall I read to you this evening, Allix? " she asked 
a little later. 

** No, — ^not this evening, thank you," he replied list- 
lessly. 

'* Hush, — what is that ? " said Nerissa suddenly. 

** General Conyngham's voice — surely I " Churchill said, 
and Allix at the same instant burst into an exclamation, — 
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** Nerissa I it is her step I " 

** Impossible 1 " Bat Nerissa hastened oi^k of the 
room, and found Phemie*s arms round her. Hilda held 
back, grave and trembling. The General said smilingly 
t6 Nerissa,—** I have brought you a fresh relay of nurses. 
My dear, how nicely you look!" In a lower tone he 
added, — ** Don't bring Hilda and Allix together in public.** 

Nerissa understood instantly, and led them into another 
room. Mrs. Lyttleton followed, and the next moment 
Churchill came limping in* There was a buzz of excla- 
mations, and inquiries, **What had brought them?** 
" Why had they come ?** 

" Various reasons,** the General said. ** I had a mind 
myself to pay a visit to the field of Waterloo, and I found 
Hilda was not unwilling to accompany me. I believe 
your aunt sent Phemie to take care of Hilda. It was a 
sudden decision.*' 

** You have left aunt Frances behind.'* 

** Yes, we thought three were enough. And there is 
Oorbyn.** 

** Corb3m and aunt Maria would hardly have managed 
alone together.** 

** No. There have been splendid deeds in this part of 
the world, Churchill. But you look better than I expected 
to see you.** 

** I shall soon be all right. Greville came off worst.** 

Knowing the state of mind Allix would be in, Nerissa 
left them for a moment to talk, and hastened back to him. 
She found him in an agony of feverish impatience. He 
seized her hand, asking almost inarticulately, — ** Nerissa, 
is she here ?'* 

** Yes, but I do not yet know why.** 

** I must see her,— Bring her to me, Nerissa.'* 
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'* If she "Will come." 

*' If Bbe will not, teU her I shall throw mjself off the 
sofa, and get to her as hest I can. I can't endure this 
any longer. Call her to me, Nerissa." 

Willingly enough Nerissa returned, and going np to 
the silent Hilda, asked gently,*-^' < Will yon come with 
me, dear ? " 

** Where ? *' and Hilda looked alarmed. 

«« To AlHx." 

Hilda started. '* He does not know I am here." 

** He heard yonr step. If yon will not go to him, he 
says he mnst come to yon, though I do not know how, for 
he cannot walk. Come, Hilda. You would not hesitate, 
if you knew all he has suffered. At least you will come 
and speak to him for one moment." 

Mechanically Hilda submitted to be led away. Without 
a word she let Nerissa take her to the sofa. Allix raised 
himself slightly, regardless of pain, while fear and hope 
struggled for the mastery. Nerissa waited one instant, 
to see Hilda's hand clasped in his, to hear Allix* low 
pleading utterance of her name, and Hilda's low hesi- 
tating whisper in answer, and then, perfectly satisfied, 
she left them alone, and went back to the rest. 

After that, nothing more was heard of them, until it 
became necessary to break in upon their tSte-d^tSte, Ne- 
rissa passed the door more than once, and heard voices 
in an unceasing murmur. When at length she was com- 
pelled to enter, Allix' bright face told her that all was 
right. Hilda became very silent once more, when other 
members of the party were present, but a slight flush on 
her cheek, and a return of her old placid expression, were 
quite sufficient to denote the state of affairs. Allix had 
nearly talked himself out, but he lay watching her, in a 
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Biaie of dreamy reposoi uneasy if she moved for a momeut 
out of his sight. 

*' I am sorry to hear, General Conyngham, that yon 
have akeady secured rooms at a hotel/' remarked Mrs, 
Lyttleton* '< I am sore I might ^have managed to take 
yon all in, — ^if yon did not mind crowding, and made-up 
heds. But then it would not have been so comfortable." 

** Thank you, Mrs. Lyttleton, I should have been sorry 
to make such a sudden inroad, without warning, if we 
had thought of sleeping here. We shall be quite close, 
and can come in as often as you are willing to see us." 

''Then you cannot come too often. I hope I shall 
shortly have to rejoin my husband in France, — and in 
that case your presence here will be a decided advantage." 

*' You have heard from Captain Lyttleton, have you 
not, Mrs. Ljrttleton ? " asked Phemie, looking demurely, 
with a pair of bright eyes and cheeks, while Colonel 
Churchill sat quietly watching her. 

'' Yes, I had a long letter a day or two ago. Things 
seem going on swimmingly now. He describes the extreme 
surprise of the poor French peasantry, at the kindness 
and forbearance shown towards them by our army. Bather 
different to the treatment they have borne, he says, not 
only from the Prussians, but also from their own country- 
men, Napoleon's soldiers, when on the march. They had 
it seems heard from the south, that wherever our army 
moved during the last invasion, the unarmed peasants 
had nothing to fear. But I suppose they hardly believed 
it." 

'' And they believe it now," said Phemie. 

** They gee it. My husband says that when the Duke 
desired the inhabitants of Yertu to evacuate the village, 
the poor creatures were amazed beyond expression, to find 
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our soldiers themselves assisting in the removal of their 
furniture and little possessions, — carrying ever3rtliing with 
the utmost care, that they might not suffer unnecessary 
loss. Now I call that worthy of Englishmen." 

<< Wellington's moderation and justice are fully appre- 
ciated by the poor people who gain so much from it/* 
remarked Churchill. 

'< Yes, indeed. My husband says that he has several 
times heard them exclaim, in reference to our soldiers,— 
* Comme Us sont bons ! Comme Us sont bons ! * I doubt 
if the same was ever said of Bonaparte's warriors. 
The other day our troops had to pass through a field of 
wheat. The peasants, expecting to see it recklessly 
trampled down and ruined, by the men marching on four 
abreast, were greatly astonished to see them enter in 
fiingle file, keeping on the narrow path, and doing no 
damage whatever." 

'< Bight!" the General said, with strong approbation^ 
and Phemie's eyes sparkled proudly. 

<<It reminds me of a letter I saw, from a French 
gentleman, at the time we entered the south of France 
last year," remarked Churchill, turning to her. ''He 
said — writing to a friend of his, — * Lord Wellington will 
soon pass near our chateau, but we shall remain in perfect 
security, — all is safe where they appear.' That was high 
praise, Phemie." 

'' That it was I — ^I think higher far than mere military 
glory," said Phemie earnestly. 

''There was one blot," he said after a pause. "The 
pillage of the towns and fortresses taken by assault, in the 
Peninsula. Our men seemed almost maddened by the 
resistance that had been offered them, and for a time 
afterwards all control over them was lost. The loss of 
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life among the officers on these occasions also, was so 
heavy, as no doubt to affect the discipline of the men. 
And many more were killed in the endeavour to quell the 
tumult aud defend the townspeople. But with those few 
exceptions, the army has behaved altogether with noble 
moderation, — ^all honour to Wellington ! *' 

Presently Phemie went off to look out of the window, 
and Churchill followed her. The murmur of a long con- 
versation, chiefly sustained by Churchill, proceeded there- 
from, words not being distinguishable. But when the 
General remarked that it was time to retire to their hotel,, 
and Phemie emerged from behind the curtain, her hot 
cheeks told a tale. She went into the other room to find 
her travelling-bag, and Churchill took the opportunity of 
offering to assist her in the search. Neither of them ap- 
peared again, and the General began to grow impatient. 
Neri^sa went into the room, taking care to make her 
approach heard before she entered. 

Churchill looked straight in her face, smiled, and went 
away. Phemie, with crimson cheeks, threw herself into 
her sister's arms. 

**Nerissa, — oh, Nerissa — can you guess? — ^Will papa 
mind?'' 

** I think I can guess," said Nerissa, kissing her. <<And 
I am sure papa will be very glad." 

"Will he? Oh, are you sure? Nerissa, I am so 
happy." 

** Hilda told me he was only sorry it could not be 
before, deaxest." 

" Did papa know ? " and Phemie blushed more deeply, 
hiding her face. ** It seems so strange, — ^that he should 
have waited so long, — so very long. If I were like you, 
it would be no wonder." 
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** Colonel Churchill would rather have you like your- 
self, Phemie/' 

<< Yes, so he said. He doesn't want me to he any 
prettier. Oh, Nerissa,---*darling Nerissa, — ^if only you 
were happy too 1 " Phemie exclaimed, her excitement 
almost venting itself in tears, as she thought of Nerissa 
in contrast with herself and Hilda. 

'< I am very happy, dear»" Kerissa said, with a grave 
sweet smile. ** You must not think of me." 

'<I can't help it. Oh, Nerissa, — ^if Leith had hut 
Uved!'* 

Nerissa looked up silently through the open window, 
to the hlue star-lit sky. 

** No,*' she said. <' I do not wish him hack, Phemie. 
He is at home. The parting wiU not he long." 

Phemie clung to her tearfully for a minute, and then, in 
answer to a whispered reminder, she went out into the 
passage. 

General Conyngham was waiting there for the two girls 
— ^very patiently, having hy this time learnt the cause of 
the delay. Very tender was his good-night to Nerissa, 
as they separated. In ^ low tone, that none could hear 
hut herself, he said, — '' So you are to he our home* 
daughter, dearest." 

^* If you will let me," «he said, with a gentle smile. 

** Let you ! If your father wants you, be must come 
to us, Nerissa. We shall not spare you to go to him." 

<< I shall never wish to leave you," she answered. 

He knew it, — as well as she did. Though twelve years 
had passed, since her parting with Leith Conyngham, — 
though time might in a measure soften her loss, and give 
new interests, yet Nerissa could never love a second time. 
Arthur Sutherland made more than one attempt to gain 
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ber affections, before be became convinced of tbe bopeless 
nature of bis suity and contented bimself witb looking 
elsewbere. 

Alone, Nerissa knew tbat sbe must pass tbrongb life. 
Alone, and yet not alone, because resting upon tbe one 
firm foundation, tbe Bock of Ages. Serenely and bap- 
pily sbe went onward, ber old stormy nature subdued and 
peaceful, ber bopes all centred upon a time to come, wben 
grief and parting sbould be no more. A glorious time, 
sbining in tbe distance, wben — 

'* No longer sball tbe fiery scream of war, 
Tbe furious cbarge, tbe sbouts tbat pierce tbe sky, 
Wake, like dim ecboes, o'er the surges far, 
Tbe widow's sob, tbe orphan's wailing cry ! *' 
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